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INTRODUCTION. 


EPISTLE  FROM    COUNT  LEOPOLD   DE   CAST,  TO 
THE  COUNTESS  OF  A . 

When  I  was  presuming  to  enlarge  yesterday, 
fair  Lady,  upon  certain  excellences  of  my  moral 
conduct,  you  cut  short  my  exordium  by  a  laugh 
evidently  intended  to  reduce  me  to  silence. 

At  a  distance  from  the  searching  glances  of 

your    brilliant    eyes,   I    have    recovered     my 

self-possession.     You  shall  hear  me  ! — You  shall 

admit  that,  once  at  least  in  ray  life,  my  self- 
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denial  intitled  me  to  give  the  law  to  others  in 
such  exigences  as  come  within  the  designation 
of  "  a  case  of  conscience/'  For  your  edification 
alone  I  have  transcribed  the  details  of  the 
adventure,  which  I  herewith  intrust  to  your 
discretion. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Some  twelve  months  ago,  as  I  was  returning 
from  an  excursion  in  the  Pyrennees,  I  was  tra- 
velling from  Saint  Gaudens  to  Toulouse,  on  a 
fine  night  in  the  month  of  September.  At  dawn 
of  day,  about  half-way  on  the  road,  I  left  one 
diligence  to  get  into  another,  which  was  to  con- 
vey me  to  C ;  to  visit  a  friend  whom  I  had 

not  met  for  many  years,  and  whose  portrait  I 
must  be  allowed  to  trace.  As  he  is  one  of  the 
principal  personages  of  my  drama,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  his  character  is  necessary  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  events  I  am  about  to  relate. 
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It  was  while  a  student  of  law  at  Paris,  that  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dambergeac.  —  We 
lived  in  the  same  house,  close  to  the  Pantheon. 
You  have  probably  often  observed  children  devo- 
ted to  the  Virgin,  and  consequently  clothed  in 
white  from  head  to  foot  ? — At  his  birth,  my  con- 
disciple  was  the  object  of  a  different  kind  of 
consecration.  His  father,  a  speculator  in  the 
national  property  under  the  name  of  patriot, 
chose  to  imprint  upon  him  an  indelible  sign  of 
pure  republicanism.  To  the  dismay  of  the 
priest  of  the  parish  and  of  his  respectable  god- 
mother, Dambergeac  was  accordingly  baptised 
by  the  Pagan  name  of  Harmoclius !  This  was 
a  kind  of  moral  cockade  destined  to  signalize  the 
brow  of  the  child  throughout  the  vicissitudes 
of  all  future  revolutions. 

Such  was  the  influence  under  vi^hich  my  friend 
commenced  his  career.  From  his  childhood  he 
conceived,  after  the  example  of  his  father  and 
the  exciting  atmosphere  of  Marseilles,  an  in^ 
dependence  of  character  and  exaltation  of  prin- 
ciples which  had  arrived  at  their  zenith  when  I 
made  his  acquaintance.  He  was  then  a  fine 
young  man  of  nineteen;   tall   and    taper,  but 
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broad-chested,  and  having  large  penetrating 
black  eyes.  Fully  aware  of  his  personal  ad- 
vantages, Staub  might  probably  have  objected 
to  his  costume;  but  I  need  not  remind 
you  that  the  students  of  Paris  have  adopted  a 
style  peculiarly  their  own. 

A  black  tight-fitting  vest,  buttoned  up  to  the 
chin,  displayed  to  advantage  the  athletic  bust  of 
Harmodius;  while  a  low-crowned  broad-brimmed 
hat  cast  strong  shades  upon  his  face,  already 
considerably  bronzed  by  the  southern  sun.  His 
hair,  which  would  have  been  the  glory  of  a  Na- 
zarene,  fell  in  long  and  brilliant  ringlets  upon 
his  shoulders,  in  the  style  of  Benjamin  Con- 
stant. His  appearance,  in  short,  was  in  perfect 
accordance  with  his  politics. 

Harmodius  more  than  once  evinced,  on 
critical  occasions,  that  love  of  his  country  was 
the  predominant  feeling  of  his  heart.  One  day 
when  a  deputy  denounced  the  Sylla-like  cut  of 
his  hair,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  lay  at  the  altar 
of  the  opposition  the  tribute  of  his  favourite 
locks;  and  by  a  zealous  scarification  of  the 
brush,  continued  to  impart  to  his  crop  the 
pure  dictatorial  bristle,  supposed  to  be  the  out- 
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ward  and  visible  sign  of  pure  liberalism.  One  of 
those  enormous  canes,  called  a  Germanicus, 
gave  him  the  air  of  a  mock-heroic  Hercules  j 
completing  his  costume  much  as  Cardinal  de 
Retz,  who  carried  in  his  pocket  a  stiletto  instead 
of  a  breviary. 

Though  of  contrary  political  opinions,  a  cer- 
tain sympathy  of  character  made  us  quickly 
friends.  In  our  schools  of  law,  a  frank  good 
fellowship  often  unites  those  who  are  destined 
to  the  same  career.  Having  but  three  years  to 
pass  in  Paris  for  the  completion  of  our  studies, 
we  determined  neither  to  waste  the  precious 
hours  of  youth,  nor  asphyxiate  ourselves  in  the 
narcotic  and  mephitic  gas  exhaling  from  the 
pandects  of  criminal  law. 

Dambergeac  did  not  attend  a  single  lecture 
during  those  three  years  !  But  following  the  ex- 
ample of  other  law  students,  he  was  careful  in 
keeping  his  terms,  and  had  consequently  nothing 
wherewith  to  reproach  himself.  As  to  the  exam- 
inations, he  relied  upor;  his  remarkable  facility  of 
study.  A  week's  application  sufficed  to  cram 
him  for  the  formidable  interrogatories  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  red  robe. 
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He  was  equally  averse  to  the  public  reading- 
rooms,  those  sepulchres  of  youthful  intellect,  in 
the  Pays  Latin.     But  on  the  other  hand,  from 
the  Pantheon  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  from  the 
Carrefour  Bussy   to    the    Luxembourg,   not  a 
milliner^s  shop  of  which  he  was  not  the  oracle  ! 
A  bachelor  of  arts  more  than  of  civil  law,  he 
was  the  eloquent  orator  of  theses  such  as  would 
have  achieved   the  highest  honours  in  a  court 
and    Parliament   of  Love.       The   triumphs   of 
Damberoreac  were  not  confined  to  the  left  bank 
of  the  Seine.     There  reached  us,  now  and  then, 
reports  of  fabulous  adventures  in  the  purlieus  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  the  Boulevard  Poisson- 
niere  ;    which    to    less-favoured    mortals,    ap- 
peared   miraculous    as    those    of   the    eastern 
Bacchus.     They  excited   our  envy,  without  our 
emulation  ;    for   the  superiority  of    Harmodius 
was  too  unquestionable  for  any  one  to  entertain 
the  idea   of  entering  the  lists  with    so   great  a 
conqueror. 

Nothing  could  equal  his  exploits  in  the  ath- 
letic exercises  of  the  Champs  Elysees.     Not  an 
idler  in  Paris  massacred  more  dolls  at  the  pistol- 
b3 
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gallery  of  Lepage.  His  billiard  playing  was 
unique ;  and  no  one  gave  greater  effect  to  the 
inimitable  stanzas  of  the  immortal  Beranger. 
He  was  king  of  the  Prado  in  winter,  in  sum- 
mer of  the  Chaumiere ;  where  he  exxited  the 
reprehensions  of  the  sergents-de-ville  and  gens- 
d'armeSf  by  the  somewhat  objectionable  style 
of  his  dancing.  In  a  word,  Harmodius  was  the 
very  pink  of  the  do-nothings  of  the  university 
— worthy  type  of  Gbttingen  and  Jena,  yet 
adorned  with  extraneous  graces  purely  Pa- 
risian. 

The  tendency  of  young  Dambergeac  to  dis- 
sipation and  gallantry  were  counterbalanced  by 
his  passion  for  politics.  Patriotism  was  his 
idol,  his  divinity,  his  incubus  ;  his  madness  by 
day,  his  dream  by  night.  Like  Joad,  he  felt 
that  faith  without  works  is  of  small  account; 
and  great  projects  were  seething  in  his  brain, 
I  have  already  alluded  to  his  Sylla-style  of 
hair,  but  have  said  nothing  of  a  certain  meer- 
schaum, embellished  with  the  bust  of  General 
Foy, — nothing  of  his  republican  pocket  band- 
kerchiefs,  0*1'  still  more   seditious  braces,   upon 
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which  figured  the  proscribed  colours  of  in- 
surgency. 

Such  was  Harraodius  during  the  time  we  Uved 
too^ether.     At  the  termination  of  our  studies,  we 

s 

separated. — I  remained  at  Paris,  while  he  re- 
turned to  Marseilles,  where,  his  father  having 
recently  died,  the  settlement  of  family  affairs 
required  his  presence.  We  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  each  other,  with  that  eager 
confidence  of  youth  which  has  no  fears  for  the 
future. 

"  I  shall  soon  see  you  again,^^  said 
Dambergeac ;  "  I  feel  that  my  fate  will  re- 
call me  hither.  Paris  is  the  true  intellec- 
tual atmosphere ;  and  those  who  cannot  a- 
chieve  Sparta,  must  content  themselves  with 
Babylon." 

We  agreed  to  correspond ;  but  as  is  usual 
among  friends  of  our  age,  neither  of  us  wrote 
a  line.  Years  passed  on.  The  revolution  of 
July  took  place ;  and  I  shortly  afterwards  per- 
ceived, in  the  JMoniteur,  the  nomination  of  my 
former  chum  to  an  official  situation  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Pyrennees.     The  influence  of 
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one  of  his  uncles,  who  was  a  deputy,  had  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment. 

Two  years  afterwards,  Harmodius  wrote  to 
announce  to  me  his  marriage  with  a  young  lady 
of  extraordinary  merit,  belonging  to  his  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  first  instance,  I  pitied  his 
subordinates;  in  the  second  his  wife;  for,  in 
spite  of  his  good  qualities,  my  friend  was  as 
little  qualified  by  nature  for  conjugal  fidelity  as 
for  the  functions  of  the  magistracy.  Our  long 
separation  had  not  abated  my  friendship  for 
Dambergeac  ;  and  I  seized  with  pleasure  the 
opportunity  of  my  journey  in  the  South  to  see 
him  again. 

As  every  step  brought  me  nearer  to  his 
official  residence,  my  mind  involuntarily  recur- 
red to  the  happy  scenes  of  our  youth ;  and 
already,  I  figured  to  myself  the  delight  with 
which  we  should  once  more  bring  before  us 
reminiscences  of  our  early  pleasures.  As  a 
thousand  futile  recollections,  all  but  obliterated 
from  my  remembrance,  flitted  before  me,  I 
greeted  with  a  reluctant  sigh,  the  return  of  these 
swallows  of,  my  spring.     Since  the  termination 
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of  ray  studies,  I  had  lived  like  most  men  of  my 
age,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  future,  and 
wholly  forgetful  of  the  past.  But  I  now  found 
myself  dwelling  with  renewed  ecstacy  on  the 
sunshiny  dreams  of  youth. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

The  carriage  which  conveyed  me  from  Tou- 
louse contained  a  fellow-traveller,  who,  in  spite 
of  our  mutual  silence,  somewhat  excited  my 
curiosity.  He  was  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  below  the  middle  stature,  inclined  to  ful- 
ness of  face,  with  highly-coloured  cheeks,  whose 
smooth  surface  was  not  defaced  by  the  smallest 
vestige  of  beard.  His  hair,  thrown  back  from 
a  forehead  unusually  contracted,  fell  loosely  on 
his  shoulders,  after  the  fashion  of  a  lion's  mane. 
The  profile  of  this  rubicund  face,  with  its  flowing 
locks,  had  somewhat  the  character  of  a  comet 
and  its  tail. 
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The  gestures  of  my  new  companion  were  as 
remarkable  as  his  physiognomy.  Sometimes 
he  appeared  half  suffocated,  and  thrust  his  head 
out  of  the  window  to  inhale  the  air,  snorting 
like  a  whale ;  then  throwing  himself  back 
in  the  angle  of  the  carriage,  he  remained 
with  his  head  drooping  upon  his  chest,  like  a 
boa  digesting  its  food.  Suddenly,  he  pressed 
his  hand  upon  his  brows  with  an  air  of  profound 
reflection  ;  tormenting  his  unoffending  hair  while 
raising  his  eyes  towards  the  imperial,  as  if, 
through  the  cap- case  and  umbrellas  swinging 
to  and  fro,  he  anticipated  some  marvellous  in- 
spiration. 

At  other  moments,  he  muttered  between  his 
lips  I  know  not  what  cabalistic  conjurations. 
But  for  the  worldliness  of  his  costume,  I  should 
have  taken  him  for  a  priest  reciting  his  breviary, 
and  giving  vent  to  demonstrations  of  religious 
ecstacy.  But  from  his  blue  velvet  coat,  deco- 
rated with  huge  gilt  buttons,  his  rose-coloured 
shirt,  straw  hat,  and  loosely-tied  cravat,  I  con- 
ceived him  to  be  a  provincial  actor  rehearsing 
his  part — perhaps  a  public  singer — the  Martin 
of  the  provinces. 
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While  I  was  still  deliberating  upon  these 
conjectures,  he  suddenly  sprang  from  his  seat, 
thrust  his  ten  fingers  into  his  flaxen  locks, 
opened  his  unmeaning  eyes  to  their  utmost 
extent,  and  taking  out  a  pocket-book,  began 
to  write^  in  utter  defiance  of  the  oscillations  of 
the  carriage. 

"As  I  live,  a  poet !" — thought  I,  reproaching 
myself  with  my  obtuseness.  Being  something 
of  a  rhymester,  I  have  some  acquaintance  with 
the  eaglets  of  poetry.  But  it  was  long  since  I 
had  caught  one  in  flagrante  delictu.  In  these 
prosy  times,  it  was  necessary  to  diverge  two 
hundred  leagues  from  Paris,  amidst  the  rocks  of 
the  Pvrennees,  in  order  to  meet  so' rare  an  ani- 
mal  as  a  man  conscientiously  occupied  in  the 
composition  of  sing-song.  Luckily,  I  recalled 
to  mind  that  we  were  within  the  precincts  of  the 
erudite  city  of  Toulouse — the  Palladian  city  ; — 
and  felt  convinced  that  my  companion  was  busy 
in  the  conception  of  some  hymn  to  the  Virgin, 
or  a  sonnet  destined  to  compete  for  the  prize 
of  the  floral  games. 

I  now  hastened  to  open  a  conversation  with 
my  neighbour;  who  replied  to  my  advances  with 
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the  gracious  smile  of  satisfaction  proceeding 
from  the  consciousness  of  recent  paternity. 
He  spoke  much  after  the  fashion  of  other  mor- 
tals ;  and  we  touched  upon  various  subjects, 
without  dwelling  upon  any.  We  discussed  with 
equal  freedom  peace  and  war,  travelling,  litera- 
ture^ and  women ;  for  my  companion,  who  had 
recently  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  sea,  at  Cette, 
was  a  determined  tourist. 

"  A  poet  and  an  artist,^^  said  I,  addressing 
him  with  a  complimentary  bow,  "you  at  least 
cannot  be  classed  in  the  category  of  portman- 
teau travellers,  who  achieve  from  idiotism  what 
Alfieri  did  from  eccentricity — travel  over  the 
world  without  seeing  or  learning  anything. 
You  understand  the  value  of  time,  and  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  travel.  Is  that  your 
journal,  may  1  ask?" — said  I,  my  eyes  reverting 
to  the  pocket-book  lying  on  his  knees. 

"  Only  a  few  occasional  verses,'*  he  replied, 
with  the  air  of  a  Vadius. 

"Addressed,  of  course,  to  some  charming 
Laura  or  Leonora?'* — 

*'  Addressed  to  Martha !"  sighed  the  modest 
poet. 
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"  A  pretty  name,  enough,"  said  I,  "  but  not 
easy  to  hitch  into  a  rhyme.  I  doubt  whether 
the  dictionary  of  Richelet  could  supply  any- 
thing better  than  Sparta." 

"  Anche  tu  sei  poeta !"  exclaimed  my  fellow- 
traveller,  parodying  the  phrase  of  Correggio. 
Then,  conceiving  me  to  be  a  worthy  guest  for 
his  poetical  banquet,  he  favoured  me  with  his 
sonnet  to  Martha. 

His  verses  were  tender  and  innocuous,  such 
as  most  young  men  contrive  to  string  together 
while  shaving,  or  smoking  a  cigar  on  the  Boule- 
vart.  The  sonnet  commenced  with  the  follow- 
ing lines,  which  I  readily  committed  to  memory, 

"  I  pray  thee  grant  me  more,  or  grant  me  less, 
Nor  mock  my  passion  with  that  smile  serene." 

"  The  lovely  Martha  appears  to  be  less  kind 
than  you  could  wish,"  said  I,  after  compliment- 
ing him  on  his  poetry. 

**  At  present,  I  am  only  permitted  to  hope," 
he  replied,  with  a  smile  of  self-conceit. 

'^  To  beguile  the  tediousness  of  absence  by 
the  charms  of  the  lyre,  is  worthy  of  an  Amadis  !" 
said  I,  affecting  to  catch  his  tone  of  exaltation. 
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"  The  tediousness  of  absence  is  almost  at  an 
end.  These  verses  will  reach  their  destination 
this  evening/' — said  he,  raising  his  eyes  to 
Heaven. 

"  The  shrine  of  your  idol  then  is  at  C ?'^ 

A  smile  still  more  detestable  than  the  former 
one,   replied  in  the  affirmative.     This  allusion 

to  C recalled  to  my  mind  my  friend  Dam- 

bergeac.  Conceiving  that,  in  all  probability,  I 
was  in  confidential  conversation  with  one  of  his 
subordinates,  it  struck  me  as  a  good  opportu- 
nity to  inquire  what  sort  of  reputation  he 
enjoyed  in  the  district.     After  several  inquiries 

respecting  the   town  of  C ,  its   resources, 

and  society,  "May  I  inquire,"  said  I,  care- 
lessly, "  what  sort  of  man  is  your  sub-prefect?" 
The  poet  suddenly  turned  towards  me.  His  large 
blue  eyes  assumed  a  tragical  expression,  and  his 
hair  seemed  about  to  stand  on  end. 

*'  He  is  a  sub-prefect !" — said  he, — as  if  that 
word  concentrated  a  definition. 

"  Poor  Dambergeac  is  not  without  his  ene- 
mies, I  perceive,'*  was  my  secret  reflection ;  and 
I  proceeded  to  a  still  more  insidious  inquiry. 

"  His  wife  is  said  to  be  charming.     Are  you 
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of  the  general  opinion  V — The  poet's  coun- 
tenance brightened. 

"Madame  Dambergeac  is  a  woman!" — said 
he,  as  oracularly  as  before. 

"  The  Sous-Prefet  a  sous-prefet — his  wife,  a 
woman  !-^Your  coat  is  blue,— and  the  diligence 
deuced  uneasy,'*  said  I  with  a  hearty -laugh. 
"  Since  you  choose  to  deal  in  truisms,  I  am  your 
man !" 

My  companion  shook  his  head  reproachfully ; 
then  added  in  a  bitter  tone — "  A  young  and 
pretty  woman,  uniting  every  charm  of  mind  with 
every  quality  of  the  heart,  united  to  a  vulgar, 
gross,  despotic  man,  incapable  of  appreciating 
her,  is  an  old  tale  and  often  told. — There  is  not 
a  grain  of  sympathy  between  Madame  Dam- 
bergeac and  her  husband." 

I  was  struck  dumb.  Harmodius  was  a  man 
endowed  with  such  very  universal  sympathy 
with  the  sex.  Either  the  Lovelace  of  the  Pan- 
theon was  degenerated,  or  Madame  de  Damber- 
geac an  indecypherable  hieroglyphic.  In  either 
case,  my  visit  was  likely  to  be  interesting;  and 
the  steeple  of  C ,  which  we  just  now  per- 
ceived in  the  distance,  inspired  me  with  emo- 
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tions  like    the   opening  Bcene  of    a   promising 
drama  ! 

We  soon  arrived.  I  took  leave  of  my  com- 
panion with  a  thousand  good  wishes  for  his 
success  in  love  and  poetry ;  and  after  break- 
fasting at  the  inn,  proceeded  to  the  Prefecture. 

'^Monsieur  le  Sous-Prefet  is  expected  to 
arrive  every  moment/'  said  the  porter  in  reply 
to  my  inquiry  ;  "  You  can  call  in  an  hour 
hence." 

"  I  would  rather  wait/'  said  I ;  and  having 
announced  myself  as  the  intimate  friend  of  Dam- 
bergeac,  was  introduced  into  his  study. 

A  circular  table  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
room,  upon  which  stood  a  variety  of  green 
boxes,  containing  the  documents  and  papers 
pertaining  to  his  office ;  besides  a  number  of 
maps,  among  which  figured  that  of  the  district 

of  C ;  and  opposite  the  windows  was  placed 

a  wooden  pedestal,  painted  to  imitate  marble, 
supporting  a  plaster  bust  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  French. 

Remembering  the  republicanism  of  Harmo- 
dius,  I  could  not  refrain  from  a  smile.  But  be-5 
fore  I  was   able  to  indulge  in  further  observa- 
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tions,  a  noise  which  caused  the  windows  to 
vibrate,  attracted  my  attention.  Into  the  court- 
yard, of  which  the  principal  gate  had  just  been 
thrown  open,  a  carriage,  guarded  by  two  gens- 
d^armes,  with  drawn  swords,  was  now  entering. 
A  tali-looking  man,  in  a  blue  uniform  embroi- 
dered with  silver,  got  out ;  and  having  saluted 
the  escort,  gravely  advanced  and  ascended  the 
steps  of  the  grand  entrance. — Immediately  after- 
wards, Dambergeac  opened  the  door  of  the 
study,  and  threw  himself  into  my  arms  ! 

After  the  first  moment  of  effusion,  we  ex- 
amined each  other  with  mutual  interest.  Eight 
years  had  elapsed  since  our  last  meeting.  ''  You 
are  grown  thinner  and  paler,  my  dear  fellow," 
said  Harmodius. 

"  And  you,  fatter  and  healthier/'  I  replied, 
*' If  my  appearance  reflects  upon  celibacy,  j/ow 
are  the  living  panegyric  of  connubial  bliss." 

Dambergeac  certainly  evinced  a  decided  in- 
chnation  to  become  what  the  people  call  "  a  fine 
man,"  meaning  thereby  a  stout  one.  His  copper 
complexion  now  presented  the  fresh  and  tranquil 
tones  which  characterise  the  portraits  of  Lan- 
gilliere.     His  locks  eschewed  any  political  cut, 
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but  were  curled  in  front,  cornucopia  fashion,  like 
the  dapper  waiters  of  the  Parisian  cafes;  his 
general  appearance  presenting  a  ridiculous  con- 
trast to  the  solemnity  of  his  official  costume.  I 
sought  in  vain  the  harsh  and  despotic  frown  said 
to  exist  upon  the  brow  of  household  tyrants ; 
and  which  the  confidential  communication  of 
my  fellow  traveller  had  prepared  me  to  expect. 

'^  I  have  surprised  you  in  the  midst  of  your 
grandeur,  my  dear  Dambergeac,^'  said  I.  "  Your 
imposing  entrance  into  the  court-yard,  escorted 
like  a  king,  almost  overpowered  me.^* 

"  You  find  me  in  my  gala  dress,  in  compliment 
to  my  lord  the  Bishop  of  Auch,  who  has  been 
paying  a  visit  to  this  part  of  his  diocese,  and 
whom  I  was  forced  to  accompany  to  the  limits 
of  my  department,"  he  replied. 

"Guarded  by  gens-d'armes,  and  associating 
with  bishops !''  cried  I.  "Archbishops  per- 
haps !  The  former,  then,  are  no  longer  j  anissaries 
in  your  estimation,  nor  the  latter  Jesuits  ?** — 
The  Sous-Prefet  smiled. 

"  The  gens-d'armes  of  this  part  of  the  country 
are  rery  worthy  individuals,''  said  he ;  "  and 
among  the  clergy  of  Auch,  there  are  many  men 
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of  eminence.     My   wife  is  niece  to  one  of  the 
vicars  general." 

*'And  what  has  become  of  your  Torquato 
whiskers,  the  adoration  of  poor  little  Arman- 
dine  ?  '*  said  I,  much  amused  by  his  tone  of 
pleasantry. 

"  My  wife  cannot  endure  beards,  whiskers, 
or  moustachios,"  said  he  ;  "  besides,  the  follies 
tolerated  in  a  student,  would  scarcely  suit  the 
gravity  of  a  public  man.*" 

I  fear  I  laughed  outright. —  Harmodius  a 
public  man! — Harmodius  a  husband  !  "And 
pray  how  do  you  get  on  with  your  official  cor- 
respondence ?  ^^  said  I— ^^  your  village  mayors — 
your  audiences,  and  councils  of  revision  ? — Do 
you  never  fall  asleep  over  an  official  circular,  or 
government  despatch  ?  " 

"  In  the  beginning  I  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  the  stimulus  of  a  pin,  to  keep  my- 
self awake,"  replied  Dambergeac,  laughing. 
"  Now,  my  hand  is  in ;  and  with  the  help  of 
about  fifty  pinches  of  snufF,  I  get  through  my 
work  tolerably." 

"  A  propos  of  snufF,  we  are  close  to  Spain. 
You  ought  to  have  good  cigars.    Give  me  one  to 
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neutralise  the  smell  of  this  pen-and-ink  repo- 
sitory/^ said  I,  almost  forgetting  I  was  address- 
ing a  Sous-Prefet. 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  fellow  ! — My  wife  has 
a  rooted  aversion  to  the  smell  of  tobacco." 

"  Your  wife  ? — pho,  pho  !  "  cried  I,  losing  all 
patience.  "  Madame  Dambergeac  cannot  be 
more  delicate  than  your  lovely  Juliette,  who  at 
first  really  suffered  from  the  odour  of  the  pipe, 
but  at  length  smoked  with  'you  like  a  true 
Andalusian.^' 

"  Juliette  was  not  exactly  my  wife," — observed 
Harmodius  dogmatically. 

"  Monsieur  Pinchon  in  the  play  could  not  ex- 
press himself  better!" — was  my  mental  reflec- 
tion. "  But  where  is  the  Blue  Beard  my  poet 
mentioned  this  mornino:? — I  see  nothinoj  but  a 
henpecked  husband  !" — 

By  way  of  changing  the  conversation,  Dam- 
bergeac now  exhibited  a  snuff-box,  upon  which, 
figured  the  august  image  of  his  Majesty  (re- 
sembling the  one  already  alluded  to  in  plaster- 
of-Paris)  surrounded  by  a  constellation  of  little 
princes  and  princesses, — the  whole  daintily  exe- 
cuted.   Now  in  the  study  of  a  government  official 
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the  royal  bust  is  a  compulsory  piece  of  furniture  ; 
but  the  miniature  on  the  snufF-box  seemed  to 
belong  to  that  sentimental  personal  devotion 
affected  by  the  royalists  of  the  last  genera- 
tion. 

"  You  are  a  most  decided  Philippist,"  said  I, 
drily. 

"  I  am  a  Soiis-prefet/'  demurely  responded 
Harmodius, 

Rejoinder  was  impossible.  I  remained  silent 
— less  amazed  by  this  total  metamorphosis  in 
the  habits,  manners,  and  principles  of  my  friend, 
than  by  my  own  simplicity  in  expecting  to  find, 
in  the  official  of  1834,  the  student  of  1828. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  servant  entered  the 
room, 

"  Madame  is  expecting  Monsieur  le  Sous- 
Prefet.  The  bell  has  rung  in  for  mass,"  said  the 
man. 

I  absolutely  leapt  from  my  chair,  unable  to 
suppress  my  astonishment. 

"  To"mass?^^ — I  exclaimed.  "  You,  my  dear 
Harmodius,  go  to  mass — seriously, — decently, 
christianly, — without  fulminating  balls,  or  assa- 
foetida  in  your  pocket?" — All  the  former  im- 
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pieties  of  my  friend,  at  St,  Eustache  and  St. 
Genvieve,  rushed  into  my  mind  ! — 

"  My  district  is  much  devoted  to  the  church," 
observed  the  Sous-Prefet,  rising  and  preparing 
to  obey  the  summons  of  his  wife  ;  "  and  it  is  well 
to  favour  the  rehgious  disposition  of  the  popu- 
lation. Besides,  we  have  the  most  positive 
instructions  from  government  upon  the  subject. 
I  never  miss  the  eleven  o^clock  mass  on  Sun- 
day.    Martha,  too,  is  a  strictly  pious  person. 

*^ Martha?"—!  exclaimed. 

"  Martha  is  the  name  of  my  wife.  It  is  time 
I  should  present  you  to  her.  If  you  desire  to 
please  her,  offer  her  your  arm,  and  accompany  us 
bravely  to  church.  It  is  an  old  military  chap- 
lain who  performs  mass,  and  gets  the  thing  over 
in  no  time." 

As  I  was  searching  the  window-seat  for  my 
hat,  I  perceived  my  friend  the  poet,  his  nose  in 
the'  air,  doubtless  in  quest  of  some  refractory 
rhyme,  or  invisible  angel.  A  sudden  revela- 
tion illumined  my  mind,  just  as  light  is  thrown 
upon  a  stage  when  the  drama  is  about  to 
begin. 

c2 
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"Madame  Dambergeac's  name  Martha? — 
oh,  oh  !" 

Full  of  curiosity,  I  followed  the  guidance  of 
Harmodius ;  who,  having  exchanged  his  embroi- 
dered coat  for  a  suit  of  black,  in  which,  how- 
ever, there  still  reigned  an  air  of  official  dignity, 
we  directed  our  steps  towards  the  apartmeri,t  of 
his  lady. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

We  found  Madame  Daaibergeac  in  a  small 
drawing-room  connected  with  her  bed-chamber, 
standing  before  the  window  with  her  prayer- 
book  in  one  hand  5  in  the  other,  holding  up  the 
muslin  window-blind  that  she  might  have  a  view 
of  the  street.  She  dropped  it  immediately  on 
our  approach. 

As  she  turned  towards  us,  ray  eye  surveyed 
her  from  head  to  foot  with  a  look  so  minute  and 
comprehensive,  that  I  collected  every  detail  of 
her  figure  with  the  exactness  of  wax  upon  a 
seal.  With  quick  perception  did  I  notice  the 
cameo  broach  confining  at  her  throat  the  red 
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cachmere  shawl  falling  to  her  ancles,  brown 
embroidered  slippers,  one  of  those  engulph- 
ing  Leghorn  hats,  which  I  detest;  and  un- 
der it,  a  profusion  of  hght  hair  so  carelessly- 
arranged  as  to  indicate  some  neglect  of  the 
morning  brush.  To  finish  the  portrait,  two  light 
blue  almond-shaped  eyes,  which  with  a  languish- 
ing, disdainful  kind  of  blink,  and  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head,  acknowledged  my  obeisance  in 
a  somewhat  impertinent  manner. 

This  equivocal  toilet,  which  would  have  been 
past  redemption  had  it  not  been  for  the  costly 
cachmere,  announced  a  provincial.  A  slender 
bend  of  the  body  might  have  been  the  result  of 
indolent  habits,  or  one  of  those  involuntary 
stoops,  not  devoid  of  grace,  produced  by  the 
frailty  of  a  delicate  organization.  Her  oval  face 
had  an  air  of  distinction,  though  somewhat 
impaired  by  a  would-be  look  of  scorn ;  and, 
finally,  her  eyes  were  such  as  I  might  have 
admired,  had  not  their  brightness  reminded  me 
of  certain  sapphires  alluded  to  in  the  sonnet 
to  Martha.  Upon  the  whole,  Madame  Dam- 
bergeae  was  a  pretty  woman  of  four-and-twenty, 
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and,  if  my  fellow-traveller  spoke  the  truth,  the 
want  of  sym^:athy  evinced  by  her  husband  was 
quite  unpardonable, 

'«  My  dear  Martha  !''  cried  Harmodius,  ''  let 
me  present  you  one  of  my  oldest  friends, — the 
Count  Leopold  de  Cast." 

I  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  solemnity  of 
this  presentation.  At  college,  my  innocent 
title  of  Count  had  been  the  subject  of  many 
a  jest  from  my  republican  companion.  The 
serious  demeanour  of  Dambergeac  convinced 
me  that  the  embroidered  coat  of  the  Sous- 
Prefet  had  reconciled  the  ex-carbonaro  to  the 
aristocracy,  as  completely  as  to  the  clergy. 

After  a  word  or  two  of  commonplace  polite- 
ness, I  offered  my  arm  to  Madame  Dambergeac 
as  I  was  desired  ;  and  we  set  off  for  the  church, 
whither,  though  not  far  from  the  prefecture,  we 
went  in  a  carriage, — an  unheard-of  piece  of 
pomp  for  so  small  a  town.  I  began  to  look 
for  the  gem-d'armes  which  had  previously 
escorted  Harmodius ;  but  in  the  absence  of 
that  distinction,  we  had  to  traverse  the  whole 
aisle  of  the  church,  in  order  to  reach  the  seatt: 
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reserved  in  the  choir  for  Monsieur  le  Sous^ 
Prefet  and  his  spouse.  When  I  attend  mass,  I 
place  myself  at  the  entry  of  the  church,  leaving 
to  others  more  worthy  the  chief  places  in  the 
sanctuary;  so  that  I  was  somewhat  embarrassed 
by  a  distinction  which  I  considered  a  little  pha- 
risaical.  I  triumphed,  however,  over  my  bash- 
fulness,  and  was  only  less  fortunate  as  regarded 
my  involuntary  absence  of  mind. 

Harmodius  at  church  was  a  model  of  decency 
and  good  conduct ;  his  arms  crossed  upon  his 
chest, — his  uplifted  eyes  fixed  imperturbably 
upon  a  sparrow  chirping  in  the  window.  He 
arose  when  he  ought  to  arise, — and  sat  down 
when  the  others  did,  with  a  diligence  and  de- 
corum that  would  have  honoured  any  member  of 
the  congregation. 

While  thus  edified  by  the  decency  of  my 
friend,  Madame  Dambergeac,  at  whose  side  I 
was  placed,  appeared  to  me  a  little  less  ab- 
sorbed by  her  devotions  than  I  expected.  She 
seemed  to  dwell  unusually  long  upon  the  same 
page.  Moreover,  I  remarked  that,  in  kneeling 
or  rising,  she  invariably  glanced  on  one  side, — a 
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movement  totally  unnecessary  and  somewhat 
heterodox.  I  have  ever  had  misgivings  about 
women  who  look  behind  them  ! 

Seeing  her  turn  so  frequently,  I  turned  also. 
My  eye  quickly  surveyed  the  sea  of  hats  which 
overspread  the  whole  length  of  the  church ;  and 
penetrated  with  a  searching  glance  the  group  of 
young  men  who  encumbered  the  principal  door. 

In  the  foremost  rank,  leaning  against  a  pillar, 
his  forehead  radiant  with  prismatic  light  pro- 
ceeding from  the  sun^s  rays  passing  through  the 
stained  glass,  I  recognised  my  fellow  traveller ! 
From  the  beatitude  of  his  face,  his  flaxen  locks, 
and  bloated  cheeks,  I  could  almost  have  mis- 
taken him  for  a  full-grown  cherub.  His  un- 
meaning looks,  directed  towards  me,  seemed  to 
murmur  "  Ave  !"  like  those  little  angels  of  mar- 
ble described  by  the  simple  and  sublime  lan- 
guage of  Dante.  As  I  met  his  eyes,  he  quickly 
changed  their  expression,  making  a  grimace 
such  as  I  might  compare  with  that  of  Satan 
dipped  in  holy  water.  I  sat  down,  and  this 
time,  found  Madame  Dambergeac  reading  her 
book  topsy-turvy. 

Harmodius,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  en- 
c  3 
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tirely  absorbed  in  counting  the  festoons  of 
flowers  which  embellished  the  cornice  that  ran 
round  the  choir.  How  difficult  to  pay  proper 
attention  to  the  ceremony  of  the  day,  while  a 
scene  so  amusing  was  going  on  !  As  we  came 
out  of  church  between   a   double   file   of  the 

charming  devotees  of  C ,  reminding  one  of 

the  pompous  devotions  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas  d'Aquin  in  Paris,  I  once  more  discerned 
my  poet,  who  recognised  me  by  a  bow.  When 
I  took  ray  place  in  the  carriage  of  Madame 
Dambergeac,  his  large  unmeaning  eyes  glared 
upon  me  with  a  concentration  of  rage  and 
disdain.  He  evidently  foresaw  a  rival.  The 
notion  diverted  me.  I  was  half  inclined  to  pick 
up  the  glove  thus  defyingly  thrown  down. 

*'  Pray  what  is  the  name  of  the  fat  young  man 
who  just  bo  wed  to  me?^^ — I  inquired  of  Har- 
modius,  glancing  from  the  corner  of  my  eye  at 
his  wife  as  I  spoke.  Madame  Dambergeac  bit 
her  lip,  with  a  httle  angry  pout,  evidently  in- 
tended for  him,  or  me; — which,  I  could  not  yet 
determine. 

"  It  is  the  fat  tax-commissioner  of  C ," 

said  Harmodius,  *'a  Monsieur  Aime  Morisset." 
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^'  De  Morisset/'  abruptly  emended  the  wife 
of  the  Sous-Prefet. 

The  "  Je"  settled  the  question.  It  was  more 
than  evident  that  the  disdainful  pout  had  ad- 
dressed itself  to  me  in  revenge  for  the  epithet 
^'  fat,"  apphed  to  Monsieur  Aime. 

That  Madame  Dambergeac  was  the  Martha 
of  the  sonnet,  was  no  longer  doubtful.  But  the 
nature  of  the  intimacy  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
I  was  still  curious  to  ascertain.  In  any  other 
case  than  that  of  the  wife  of  my  friend,  my 
curiosity  would  have  been  unpardonable;  but 
ray  early  terms  of  friendship  with  Harmodius 
justified  all.  To  enquire  into  the  myste- 
ries of  an  affair  where  his  honour  might  be 
called  in  question,  became  a  duty.  It  wasj  there- 
fore, without  com.punction  I  accepted  his  in- 
vitation to  pass  the  autumn  at  C ;  having 

already  determined  to  finish  the  romance,  of 
which  I  had  only  examined  chapter  the  first. 

That  evening,  there  was  a  ball  at  the  hotel  of 
the  Sous-Prefect.  Dambergeac,  who  enjoyed  a 
handsome  private  fortune  as  well  as  that  of  his 
wife,  had  arranged  his  estabhshment  on  a  noble 
footing ;  and  represented  the  government  with 
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a  degree  of  splendour  unusual  in  his  condition 
of  life.  He  seemed  wonderfully  impressed  by 
the  details  of  the  entertainment. 

"  Shall  we  have  any  of  our  distinguished 
friends  to  night  ?^^ — inquired  he  of  his  wife  in  an 
anxious  tone. 

*^  I  have  the  positive  promise  of  Madame  de 
Ginevry,"  replied  Martha ;  "  and  Madame  de 
Dressant  has  not  only  given  me  her  word  of 
honour,  but  persuaded  her  sister-in-law  to  ac- 
cept our  invitation/^ 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  observed  Harmodius  to 
mej  "  that  we  have  here  a  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main, aping  all  the  antics  manifested  by  its 
prototype  in  Paris  towards  the  Tuileries.  If 
any  thing,  they  are  more  opiniated  than  the 
people  in  the  Rue  de  Varennes.  The  women  are 
polite  enough  to  Martha,  and  return  her  visits 
with  the  most  scrupulous  ceremony.  But  only 
of  a  morning.  In  the^  evening,  the  Sous- 
Prefecture  might  as  well  be  a  lazaretto ! 
Would  you  believe  it,  not  one  of  these  idiots 
has  put  his  foot  into  my  hotel  during  the  four 
years  we  have  been  here  ! — Their  wives  are 
even  worse ;  a  legion  of  Marchionesses  of  Pre- 
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tintaille,  and  Countesses  d'Escarbagnac  !"  And 
the  Sous-Prefet  laughingly  recited  the  lines  of 
the  immortal  Beranger: 

"  Vils  roturiers 
Respectez  les  quartiers — " 

His  wife  hastily  interrupted  these  inopportune 
revelations.  "  You  would  do  well/^  said  she, 
"  to  speak  more  courteously  of  my  friends.  In 
their  place,  1  should  act  as  they  do.  Were  t 
not  compelled  to  do  the  honours  of  my  salo7i, 
you  would  never  see  me  in  such  a  circle  as  I  am 
forced  to  receive.  Your  Madame  Patugeots,  and 
attorneys'  ladies,  form  a  charming  society  truly 
for  those  whose  birth  entitles  them  to  move  in 
the  world  ! — I  speak  freely  before  M.  de  Cast," 
she  continued,  vouchsafing  me  a  gracious  smile, 
"because  to-night  he  will  judge  whether  I  am 
reasonable  in  my  strictures.'*  Then,  without 
waiting  a  reply  from  either  of  us,  she  glided 
from  the  room. 

"  Martha  is  not  altogether  in  the  wrong,^^ 
observed  her  husband,  ringing  the  bell.  "  You 
will  see  the  dreadful  mixture  we  are  obliged  to 
receive  here,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts  to  weed 
the  official  circle  V — 
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Harmodius  the  Leveller,  metamorphosed  into 
a  Marquis  de  Moncade,  was  so  absurd  a  trans- 
formation, that  I  could  not  refrain  from  laugh- 
ing outright ! — The  entry  of  the  servant  luckily 
prevented  my  friend  from  observing  my  mer- 
riment.—^^ Have  all  my  invitations  for  this 
evening  been  correctly  sent?'^  he  inquired. 

"  We  have  followed  the  instructions  given 
by  Madame,"  replied  the  man.  "  Here  are 
still  some  printed  invitations  unfilled  up." 

Harmodius  took  them  from  his  hand,  and 
cast  his  eye  over  the  papers;  then  crumpling 
them  suddenly  in  his  hand,  gave  a  thump  upon 
the  table  capable  of  felling  an  ox. 

"Will  you  and  the  abominable  printers 
never  acquire  a  grain  of  understanding  ?" — he 
exclaimed.  *^Have  I  not  told  you  a  hundred 
times  that  my  name  is  written  D — apostrophe, 
^  D'  Ambergeac  V  yet  he  has  made  the  mistake 
again  ! — From  this  day  he  ceases  to  be  printer 
of  the  sous-prefecture.'^ 

"  I  was  not  aware  that  you  were  entitled  to 
the  apostrophe  ?" — said  I  with  an  air  of  surprise. 

Harmodius  tried  to  smile  as  he  replied  in  a 
significant    whisper,   "  Between   ourselves,   my 
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wife  thinks  it  looks  better  on  a  visiting  card  to 
assume  the  ^de.'  Besides,  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  myself  so  privileged.  The  name  of 
Dambergeac  was  historical  in  1547." 

"  1547,  then,  is  the  date  of  your  patent  V — 
persisted  I,  without  pity  for  his  embarrassment, 
and  not  a  little  pleased  to  pay  off  his  former 
sarcasms  upon  my  hereditary  distinctions. 

"  Why  not  Dambergeac  as  well  as  Cast,  or 
Montmorency  ?" — cried  he,  preparing  to  bluster. 
Then  taking  my  hand,  as  if  moUified  by  some 
sudden  reminiscence — "  You  are  right  to  laugh 
at  me,"  said  he ;  "I  feel  that  I  am  somewhat 
ridiculous.  But  how  avoid  it,  tormented  as  I 
am  by  these  boobies,  and  their  silly  wives  !" — 

"  Poor  Harmodius,"  thought  I,  when  I 
found  myself  alone  in  my  new  apartment — 
"  engrossed  by  the  care  of  adding  an  apostrophe 
to  his  name,  while  his  wife  is  reading  her  mass- 
book  upside  down  ! — The  proverbial  blindness 
of  husbands  seems,  alas  !  to  derive  little  benefit 
from  the  progress  of  modern  science  !" — 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


I  WAS  now  the  inmate  of  the  Sous-prefecture* 
In  the  evening,  I  attended  the  ball,  and  was  for^ 
tunate  enough  to  witness  the  arrival  of  tlie 
guests;  and  must  frankly  acknowledge  that  the 
wife  of  Harmodius  had  by  no  means  exagge- 
rated their  eccentricities.  The  assembly  was 
composed  exclusively  of  government  officials, 
manufacturers,  and  the  smaller  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood,  gorgeously  attired  in  their 
Sunday  clothes ;  the  severity  of  etiquette  ob- 
served by  the  Sous-Prefet  being  proverbial. 
Impossible  to  see  a  more  curious  and  absurd 
collection  of    figures  !— Madame  Dambergeac 
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received  and  returned  the  usual  civilities,  with 
the  haughty  contemptuous  air  I  had  detected 
in  her  physiognomy  upon  my  first  introduction  ; 
doing  the  honours  of  her  house  with  a  reluctance 
which  plainly  evinced  that  she  would  gladly 
have  closed  her  doors  against  nine  tenths  of  the 
persons  invited.  I  could  not  but  pardon  her 
discourteousness,  from  which  I  was  now  ex- 
empted in  favour  of  the  unquestionable  grace  and 
beauty  which  had  been  concealed  in  the  morning 
under  the  folds  of  the  cachmere,  and  buried  in  the 
depths  of  her  hat,  but  which  were  now  enhanced 
by  a  ball  dress  of  the  most  becoming  form.  Ma- 
dame Dambergeac  was  decidedly  a  very  pretty 
woman ;  and  no  one  could  dispute  her  right  to 
play  the  fine  lady,  if  such  were  her  pleasure, 

*'  Madame  Capricard  V' — announced  the  ser- 
ant,  as  I  took  up  my  post  of  observation,  and  at 
sight  of  the  fat  be-feathered  sylph  who  an- 
swered to  the  name,  Madame  Damberoeac  and 
I  exchanged  a  look  of  amazement  which  would 
have  annihilated  the  most  audacious  of  attorneys' 
wives,  could  she  only  have  comprehended  its 
meaning. 

"  Monsieur  de  Morisset  V — again  shouted  the 
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servant  at  the  door ;  but  on  this  occasion,  I  vainly 
attempted  to  catch  the  eye  of  Martha.  The 
poetical  tax-commissioner  made  as  grave  and 
melancholy  an  entrance,  as  that  of  Madame  Ca- 
pricard  had  been  flighty  and  absurd.  Address- 
ing to  the  mistress  of  the  house  the  most  defe- 
rential and  ceremonious  bow,  he  seemed  resolved 
to  set  the  breath  of  scandal  at  defiance ;  retreat- 
ing towards  a  group  of  men  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  where  he  immediately  caught  my  eye. 
His  opinion  of  me  had  doubtless  changed  since 
morning;  for  instead  of  his  intimidating  look 
of  defiance,  his  physiognomy  assumed  a  friendly 
and  conciliatory  expression. 

With  an  earnestness  by  which  I  was  not  a 
moment  deceived,  he  came  up  to  me,  tapping  me 
familiarly  on  the  shoulder,  as  he  saluted  me 
with — *'  Good  evening  —  Machiavel  —  lago  — 
Talleyrand — every  thing  that  is  deepest  and 
most  perfidious  in  the  world  ! — Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  your  scandalous  conduct  this  morn- 
ing ? — And  I,  who  answered  all  your  inquiries 
with  an  ingenuousness  worthy  of  the  golden  age  ! 
— But  let  me  hope  that,  though  curious,  you  are 
at  least  discreet?" — 
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These  last  words  were  uttered  in  the  most 
serious  tone  of  entreaty. 

"  Be  not  alarmed,"  said  I,  laughing  ;  "  I  pro- 
mise you  our  Amphitryon  shall  entertain  no 
suspicion  that  you  consider  him  brutal,  despotic, 
and  a  bad  husband." 

"  Nor  any  other  hint  I  may  have  afforded 
you  ?  *'  persisted  Monsieur  Morisset,  with  a 
smile  that  ill  dissimulated  his  anxieties. 

"  What  have  you  to  fear,  my  dear  Sir  V  cried 
I.  "  Is  a  woman  answerable  for  the  homage  paid 
to  her  charms? — You  would  be  sinorular  indeed, 
were  you  to  withhold  your  admiration  from  the 
charming  Madame  Dambergeac." 

"  Nevertheless,!  implore  your  silence,"  gravely 
replied  the  poet. 

The  first  bars  of  a  quadrille  interrupted  our 
colloquy.  My  fellow  trav^eller  instantly  flew  to- 
wards Madame  Capricard,  who,  at  his  approach, 
bounded  from  a  seat  which  bent  under  her 
weight.  The  interesting  couple,  comparable 
only  with  a  Dutch  lugger  towed  by  a  steamer, 
rushed  through  the  crowd,  to  the  great  detri- 
ment of  the  flowers  and  ribbons  streaming  on 
all  sides. 

Morisset  had  managed  to  stand  in  the  quad- 
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nlle  opposite  to  Madame  Dambergeac,  who 
danced  with  the  Colonel  of  a  cavalry  regiment 

quartered  at  C .     Forced  to  make  way  for 

the  dancers,  I  took  up  my  station  near  the 
door,  still  retaining  a  good  view  of  all  that 
was  passing,  which  promised  unusual  amuse- 
ment. When  lo  !  a  hand  tapped  me  on  the 
shoulder,  while  a  rough  voice  observed — "  You 
will  see  that  not  one  of  them  has  the  least 
thoughts  of  making  his  appearance  !  " — On 
turning  round,  I  perceived  Harmodius,  who, 
at  the  arrival  of  every  new  guest,  bit  his  lips 
with  disappointment. 

"  To  whom  do  you  allude  ?  " — I  inquired,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  his  meaning. 

"  To  our  high  and  mighty  Lords  and  Barons 

of  C ;  to  the  Ginevrys — the  du  Dressants 

— the  Malescards.  They  are  afraid  to  forfeit 
caste  by  having  it  known  that  they  joined  my 
party  ! — Lord  have  mercy  on  their  folly  ! — Be- 
cause they  have  each  a  dovecot  in  the  centre  of 
a  duck-pond,  these  people  fancy  themselves  en- 
titled to  assume  Baronial  airs  ; — a  pack  of  half- 
bred  gentry,  whose  lineage  is  easily  traced  to 
their  unwashed  grandfathers  !" — 

"  D — apostrophe,   Ambergeac  \"     replied   I, 
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"  I  thought  your  family  was  reconciled  with  the 
house  of  Montmorency  ?" — 

"  Here  is  one  of  them  at  last !"  cried  the  Sous- 
Prefet,  unmindful  of  ray  observation  ;  pointing 
out  a  fine  old  man,  who,  on  entering  the  room, 
had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  announced.  '^  It 
is  the  Count  de  Ginevry,  a  real  nobleman. — The 
Ginevrys  date  from  1300  1 — I  have  just  had  the 
road  repaired  which  runs  before  his  chateau. 
But  he  is  alone,  I  see. — The  Countess  has 
not  deigned  to  bear  him  company.*'  Monsieur 
de  Ginevry  meanwhile  glided  up  to  the  Sous- 
Prefet,  with  the  ease  of  a  man  of  the  world, 
bowing  with  the  most  courteous  and  exquisite 
politeness. 

"  Shall  we  not  have  the  honour  of  seeing  the 
Countess  to-night?" — inquired  Harmodius.  "  She 
induced  us  to  hope  that — '* 

"  My  wife  is  unfortunately  indisposed,^^  in- 
terrupted the  old  nobleman,  "and  in  despair 
that  it  should  so  happen  to-day.  Her  health  is 
weak  and  uncertain.  As  soon  as  the  dance  is  ter- 
minated, I  shall  go  and  present  her  excuses  to 
Madame  Dambergeac  ;  who  I  perceive  yondc. 
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handsomer  and  more  fascinating  than  ever ! 
What  a  charming  dress  !" 

The  Count  now  approached  the  quadrille, 
doubtless  that  he  might  nearer  contemplate  the 
white  shoulders  of  the  wife  of  Harmodius,  which 
were  by  no  means  undeserving  the  attention  of 
so  experienced  a  judge, 

"  Indisposed P''  muttered  Harmodius  .  "  Why 
this  morning  she  was  at  mass  ?  Does  her  old 
ass  of  a  husband  fancy  me  the  dupe  of  these 
absurdities  ?  Now  that  I  have  repaired  the 
road  before  his  chateau,  he  thinks  to  discharge 
his  obligation  by  means  of  a  visit.  A  mo- 
ment's patience,  my  dear  Count !  You  are 
liable  to  serve,  and  I  shall  favour  your  fas- 
tidiousness with  a  sample  of  the  delights  of 
the  Garde  Nationale  ! — His  wife  is  ill,  eh?" 

"  Is  there  any  law  which  can  force  a  woman 
to  go  to  a  ball  against  her  will,  even  that  of 
a  Sous-Prefet  ?"  said  I,  much  amused.  "  But 
pray  tell  me,  who  is  that  Monsieur  Morisset 
opposite  your  wife,  who  looks  like  a  seagull  on 
the  point  of  taking  wing  ?" — 

The  poet,  with  his  head   gracefully  thrown 
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back,  his  hair  streaming  in  all  directions, 
his  thumbs  thrust  into  his  waistcoat  pockets 
and  his  elbows  sticking  out  hke  handles  of  a 
pitcher,  was  executing  the  balance  before  Ma- 
dame Dambergeac,  with  the  air  and  pomposity 
of  a  peacock  with  its  tail  outspread  in  the  sun. 
At  the  moment  I  pointed  him  out  to  Har- 
modius,  he  extricated  his  hands  from  his  pockets 
that  he  might  receive  those  of  the  lovely  Martha, 
his  charming  vis-a-vis ;  when  lo !  I  distinctly 
saw  something  white,  peeping  between  the 
fingers  of  his  yellow  kids  ! — At  the  conclusion 
of  the  figure,  Monsieur  Morisset  reinstated  his 
fingers  in  his  waistcoat,  with  a  considerable 
air  of  self-satisfaction.  The  little  white  object 
was  no  longer  visible.  I  then  looked  at  Ma- 
dam  Dambergeac,  who  was  fanning  herself  with 
her  handkerchief,  which  she  seemed  to  grasp 
with  unusual  tenacity. 

"Morisset?"  repeated  my  friend,  who  looked 
on  and  saw  nothing,  as  husbands  usually  do. 
*'  A  clever  fellow  in  his  way,  though  my  wife 
chooses  to  call  him  conceited.  He  is  one  of  our 
leading   dandies  ; — can    sing, — make   verses, — 
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and  play  on  the  clarionet.  Between  ourselves, 
he  has  rather  a  tenderness  forMadameCapricard, 
whose  husband  devotes  his  evenings  to  the  card- 
table.  Husbands  are  the  same  you  know  all 
over  the  world  !" — 

This  last  flight  of  fancy  was  almost  too  much 
for  me. 

"  The  same  indeed  !'* — thought  I  to  myself, 
*^  for  your  own  wife  has  this  instant  received  a 
billet-doux  under  your  very  nose.  You  really 
have  cause  to  laugh  j — above  all,  at  Monsieur 
Capricard!" 

**  Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Montagnacl"  was 
now  announced  with  the  greatest  pomp,  by  the 
servants  in  attendance. 

^^  I  do  not  consider  his  coming  any  great 
compliment,"  observed  Harmodius.  "  Mon- 
tagnac  is  a  sly  fox,  who  remained  buried 
in  his  village,  after  the  revolution,  from  sheer 
alarm;  and  who  affects  to  support  the  esta- 
blished order  of  things  only  that  he  may  obtain 
employment  for  his  children.  But  as  I  live 
and  breathe,  he  is  come  in  boots,  and  a  black 
neckcloth ! — ^Tolerably  free  and  easy,  upon  my 
honour  I'' 
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Harmodius  instantly  assumed  a  most  imposing 
attitude  to  wait  the  advance  of  the  newly- 
arrived  guest. 

The  Marquis  was  a  little  man,  with  a  sly  and 
supercilious  physiognomy.  Attired  with  the  sim- 
pHcity  of  costume  peculiar  to  country  gentle- 
men, he  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  dis- 
playing his  great  white  teeth ;  and  with  the 
most  unembarrassed  famiharity,  completely  re- 
gardless of  the  stiff,  indignant  attitude  of  the 
public  functionary,  gaily  accosted  him. 

"  Your  ball  is  dehglitful,  Monsieur  ]e  Sous- 
Prefet !"  said  he,  accompanying  the  com- 
pliment with  an  exquisitely  easy  bow,  which 
the  master  of  the  house  slightly  acknowledged. 
"  From  the  moment  I  entered  the  house,  the 
charming  taste  of  Madame  Dambergeac  struck 
me  in  all  your  arrangements.  I  came  from 
Montagnac  expressly  for  this  ball,  and  con- 
gratulate myself  upon  my  good  fortune.  Every 
thing  here  is  so  elegant,  so  magnificent,  that — ^^ 

—  "  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  probably  came  on 
horseback  ?" — interrupted  Harmodius,  eyeing 
the  nobleman  from  head  to  foot,  and  fixing  a 
contemptuous  glance  upon  the  boots;  which  the 

VOL.    II.  D 
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Marquis  observing,  instantly  advanced  his  foot, 
as  if  to  favour  the  investigation,  sayings 

"  I  guess  the  cause  of  your  inquiry,  Monsieur 
le  Sous-Prefet ! — You  are  surprised  to  find  the 
poor  mayor  of  a  country  village  in  so  decent  a 
pair  of  boots  ! — You  doubtlessly  expected  a 
pair  of  sabots  ?" 

"  Beheve  me,  Marquis,  I  am  too  deeply 
flattered  to  receive  you,  whether  in  boots  or 
shoes/^  muttered  the  functionary,  as  much  out 
of  countenance  as  a  pedagogue  on  receiving  a 
reprimand  from  one  of  the  urchins  under  his 
charge. 

I  now  left  them  together ;  as  the  dance  was 
finished,  and  I  wanted  to  satisfy  my  anxiety 
upon  a  subject  in  which  the  interests  of  my 
friend  were  so  deeply  engaged.  Approaching 
Madame  Dambergeac,  who  had  just  sat  down, 
I  hazarded  one  of  the  commonplace  observations 
usual  at  balls,  but  which  in  this  case  assumed 
more  than  the  usual  importance. 

*^  What  a  beautiful  handkerchief  you  are 
using  for  a  fan !"  said  I.  ^^  What  charming 
embroidery  !  Allow  me  to  look  at  it  ['' — And  I 
was  about  to  take  it  from  her  hand,  when  she 
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rolled  it  suddenly  into  a  ball,  the  better  no 
doubt  to  gratify  my  curiosity. 

"  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  of  asking 
Madame  Capricard  to  dance  V  said  she  with 
some  abruptness. 

I  had  no  pretext  for  refusal ;  but  I  took  care 
not  to  lose  sight  of  the  suspicious  embroidered 
handkerchief,  which  the  cunning  wife  of  Har- 
modius  was  holding  with  pretended  careless- 
ness ;  and  which  I  soon  saw  her  place  on  her 
knee^  after  having  unbuttoned  one  of  her 
gloves. 

A  waltz  was  about  to  commence^  which 
afforded  me  a  pretext  to  rush  forward,  and 
seize  the  suspected  hand,  affecting  to  believe 
that  she  had  promised  it  to  me  for  the  dance. 

^'  You  mistake, — it  was  the  third  I  promised 
you!"  replied  Madame  Dambergeac,  withdraw- 
ing her  hand  more  abruptly  than  she  had  with- 
drawn her  handkerchief;  but  not  in  time  to 
prevent  my  convincing  myself  of  the  existence 
of  a  paper  between  the  glove  and  the  palm  of 
her  hand. 

Her  rightful  partner,  who  was  no  other  than 
Monsieur  Morisset,  now  arriving,  I  bowed  pro- 
D  2 
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foundly  to  the  Sous-Prefette,  and  went  my 
way. 

Before  my  turn  really  arrived  to  dance  with 
her,  the  glove  had  been  restored  to  its  pristine 
state  of  innocence  as  well  as  the  handkerchief. 
Where  was  the  billet  now  ?  Alas  !  I  had  my 
misgivings  that  it  was  safely  on  its  road.  No 
other  incident  worthy  of  remark  took  place 
during  the  ball ;  and  on  retiring  to  my  room,  I 
recapitulated  the  events  of  the  day,  and  cogi- 
tated upon  the  plan  of  my  campaign. 

"  The  poet  was  right !"  thought  I.  "  The 
sonnet  has  reached  its  address,  and  the  domes- 
tic happiness  of  my  friend  Harmodius  is  in 
considerable  jeopardy.  In  this  dilemma  what 
becomes  my  duty  ? — Shall  I  interfere  or  not  V 

The  question  was  too  serious  to  be  decided  in 
a  moment,  at  the  close  of  a  ball,  and  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  I  accordingly  lay  down,  re- 
peating to  myself — 

*'  I  pray  thee  grant  me  more,  or  grant  me  less." 

''  Oh,  Martha— Martha— Martha  !'' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I  FEAR  I  must  plead  guilty  to  a  most  un- 
worthy feeling,  originating  in  the  impending 
misfortune  of  my  friend— though  all  but  justified 
by  an  incident  in  our  early  intimacy  which  ren- 
dered my  mirth  an  act  of  retaliation. 

At  college,  Harmodius,  utterly  reg-ardless  of 
the  sacred  ties  of  friendship,  had  robbed  me  of 
the  object  of  my  affections,  who,  but  for  him, 
would  perhaps  have  remained  the  solace  of  my 
life.  The  lex  talionis  consequently  permitted 
reprisals,  compared  with  which  ray  malicious 
smile  was  a  pardonable  vengeance.  I  rep'^nted 
it,  however,  and  took  a  magnanimous  pride  in 
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forgetting  the  injuries  of  the  past.     That  my 
decision  might  not  be  influenced  by  my  envious 
partiaUty,  1  set  down  in  concise  terms  the  pro- 
positions I  had  to  resolve.  "The  friendship  which 
induces  us  to  place  our  purse,   our  credit,  our 
time,  our  very  life  at  the  disposal  of  another,*" 
said  I    to   myself,    "does    it  not   also  impose 
upon  us  the  duty  of  protecting  his  happiness 
and   honour?'^     Such   was   the   question   upon 
which  I  proceeded   to   commune   with   myself 
alone,  in   my  chamber ;  —  an  intricate,  serious 
question,  calculated  to  puzzle  the  clearest  head, 
to  disturb  the  most  generous  soul ;  and  on  which 
I  ended  by  answering  stoutly  in  the  affirmative. 
In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Moliere,  who 
recommends  one  never  to  interpose  a  finger  be- 
twixt the  bark  and  the  tree,  I  decided  that  by 
the  sacred  obligations  of  friendship,  in  matri- 
mony no  less  than  all  the  other  adversities  of 
life,  Pylades  is  bound  to  assist  Orestes  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  saving  only  when  Pylades 
happens  to  be  in  love  with  Hermione. 

Having  thus  carefully  defined  the  obligations 
of  friendship,  my  title  to  protect  the  interests  of 
Harmodius  became  incontestable.     It  was  not 
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a  simple  question  of  intervention.  Every  one 
must  be  aware  that  in  love  and  intrigue,  as  well 
as  in  politics,  nothing  can  be  more  elastic  than 
the  doctrines  of  that  remarkable  privilege,  fatal 
in  the  hands  of  a  novice,  but  of  primal  import- 
ance when  managed  with  the  adroitness  of  an 
adept.  Sganarelle  and  his  wife,  thrashing  the 
officious  neighbour  who  attempted  to  reconcile 
them  to  each  other,  seems  rather  an  adverse 
case.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  judge  de- 
voured the  oyster  disputed  by  the  two  pleaders, 
and  posterity  has  applauded.  To  arrive  oppor- 
tunely, and  be  the  strongest  when  you  arrive,  is 
the  true  secret.  To  prove  stronger  than  Mon- 
sieur Morisset, — even  if  Monsieur  de  Morisset, 
— my  vanity  assured  me  was  no  such  difficult 
matter.  All  that  now  remained  was  to  open  the 
trenches.  To  a  common  eye  the  perils  of  the 
siege  might  have  appeared  alarming — to  one 
versed,  like  myself,  in  the  usages  of  the  world, 
all  seemed  auspicious.  To  excite  the  suspicions 
of  the  husband,  in  the  first  instance,  would  have 
been  a  stratagem  worthy  of  a  dismissed  lady's- 
maid — to  remonstrate  with  the  lover,  a  ridiculous 
piece  of  Quixotism.     A  sermon  upon  conjugal 
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fidelity,  addressed  to  the  wife,  would  have  been 
no  doubt  highly  laudable ;  but,  accustomed  to 
play  under  such  circumstances  the  part  of  what 
is  commonly  styled  the  deviPs  advocate,  I  feared 
to  prejudice  the  cause  I  was  about  to  defend. 

The  most  reasonable  step  was  clearly  to  pro- 
tect the  husband  against  the  assiduities  of  her 
admirer,  by  paying  my  court  to  his  wife.  The 
difficulties  suggested  by  an  over-scrupulous 
delicacy  instantly  vanished.  As  the  rival  of 
Monsieur  Morisset  with  Madame  Dambergeac, 
I  acquired  the  right  of  saying  all  I  thought  pro- 
per; and  Harmodius  could  have  no  reason  to 
complain,  if  in  his  defence  I  hoisted  an  enemy's 
colours.  In  all  cases,  the  end  justifies  the 
means. 

The  fair  Sous-Prefette  had  thus  enhsted  an- 
other admirer.  But  far  from  risking  the  chances 
of  my  purpose  by  premature  or  indiscreet  ad- 
vances (the  rock  upon  which  so  many  hopes 
are  wrecked),  I  assumed  a  tone  of  impenetrable 
reserve.  For  three  whole  days  I  studied,  and 
watched  with  the  closest  attention  my  intended 
conquest.  On  the  fourth,  my  project  was  ma- 
tured.    On  any  other  occasion  I  should  have 
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taken  the  initiative  ;  but  my  unusual  position 
suggested  redoubled  prudence  and  precaution ; 
and  in  the  heroism  of  my  heart  I  determined  to 
seek  no  other  reward  but  that  which  is  said 
to  recompense  the  consciousness  of  virtue.  I 
must  admit  that  my  ardour  was  somewhat 
chilled  by  this  admirable  resolution.  In  love, 
one  fights  for  booty.  Having  no  such  pre- 
tension, I  resembled  the  nobles  of  the  arriere 
ban,  who  are  contented  to  serve  gratuitously, 
but  only  for  a  given  time.  In  a  word,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  enterprise  were  all  at  my  charge, 
and  1  was  therefore  anxious  for  a  quick  result. 
My  affairs  required  my  return  to  Paris.  My  cam- 
paign was  accordingly  conceived  with  the  most 
profoundly  calculated  economy  of  time.  But 
though  tact  and  experience  may  work  wonders, 
in  such  cases  nobody  is  infallible.  My  calcu- 
lations might  prove  false,  though  based  upon 
admirable  premises.  I  resolved  therefore  to 
call  to  my  aid  the  person  most  likely  to  assist 
in  my  enlightenment. 

Whatever  may  be  said  or  written  upon  ma- 
rital cecity,  a  husband  is  the  man  qualified  to 
D  3 
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form  the  truest  opinion  of  his  wife.  Even  his 
blunders  are  useful  guides.  I  made  no  scruple, 
therefore,  in  referring  to  Harmodius,  and  re- 
sorting for  his  sake  alone  to  a  hypocritical  pre- 
text of  which  I  have  appreciated  the  utility  in 
less  disinterested  circumstances. 

I  was  walking  in  the  garden  one  day  after 
dinner, — he  muttering  with  ill-humour,  I  smok- 
ing my  cigar.  I  mention  these  two  circum- 
stances advisedly,  as  ill-huraour  is  usually  com- 
municative ;  and,  as  regards  the  cigar,  because 
Madame  Dambergeac  having  forbidden  them 
to  her  husband,  I  had  adopted  them  as  part  of 
a  systematic  contradiction.  Women  are  won- 
derful lovers  of  reform.  Disregarding  the  finer 
qualities  of  their  admirers,  they  seem  to  affix  a 
value  to  some  bad  habit  which  may  be  laid 
aside  in  deference  to  their  opinion.  A  prudent 
man,  though  pure  and  irreproachable  as  a 
schoolgirl,  will  therefore  do  well  to  lay  in  a 
little  stock  of  minor  vices,  such  as  he  can  sa- 
crifice without  regret  at  the  altar  of  love.  I 
accordingly  began  to  smoke  like  a  Tartar,  al- 
though  tears  came  into  my  eyes   whenever    I 
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made  the  attempt.  My  vanity  had  aheady 
fixed  the  price  at  which  I  intended  to  traffic 
with  Martha  for  the  indulgence  of  my  cigar. 

"  My  dear  Harmodius,"  said  I,  suddenly 
breaking  silence,  "  you  have  probably  received 
compliments  without  end  upon  your  marriage. 
Had  I  loved  you  less,  I  should  have  added 
mine  to  the  number.  But  you  know  my  frank- 
ness ;  and  I  would  not  congratulate  you  before 
I  had  the  positive  conviction  of  the  reahty  of 
your  happiness.  You  must  have  observed  how 
closely  I  study  your  wife  V 

"  You  study  my  wife?" — exclaimed  Dam- 
bergeac,  as  though  he  had  been  speaking  of 
the  empire  of  the  Birmans  or  Timbuctoo. 

'^  Yes,  my  dear  fellow ; — I  have  made  it  my 
business  to  observe  Madame  Dambergeac  with 
the  severe  and  searching  eye  of  one  profoundly 
interested  in  all  that  concerns  your  welfare.  I 
am  now  happy  to  assure  you  that  I  consider  her 
an  admirable  person ;  and  had  I  any  intention  of 
marrying,  I  should  feel  a  secret  envy  of  your 
fortunes.  I  do  not  allude  to  her  family, — her 
fortune, — or  her  position  in  life.  These  are  facts 
beyond  contestation.  Of  her  beauty,  which  is 
remarkable,  I  am  fully  aware ;    but  to  praise  a 
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married  woman  on  such  a  point,  is  almost  a 
want  of  respect.  What  has  really  effected  the 
conquest  of  my  admiration,  is  her  superior 
mind,  her  charming  conversation,  the  still 
more  solid  qualities  of  her  character.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge,  she  has  so  generous  a  heart, 
so  noble  a  soul — 

"Your  cigar  is  out,^'  interrupted  Harmodius, 
impatiently  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

I  saw  that  I  was  in  the  right  road.  It  is 
through  their  moral  failings  we  find  our  way 
into  the  secrets  of  the  female  character.  To 
ascertain  those  of  Madame  Dambergeac,  I 
saw  1  had  only  to  extol  her  good  qualities  to 
her  husband  so  as  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  con- 
tradiction inseparable  from  the  matrimonial 
estate. 

"  My  dear  Leopold,^'  observed  the  Sous- 
Prefet,  "  I  see  you  are  tenacious  of  the  illu- 
sions of  youth  !  For  you,  the  roses  have  still 
no  thorns,  for  you  the  skies  are  still  cloudless, 
and  women  free  from  caprice ! — I  almost  envy 
your  infantine  candour  of  soul !" 

*'  What  do  you  mean  V  cried  I,  assuming 
a  look  of  admirable  ingenuousness. 

"  Listen  !^' — gravely  replied  my  friend.    "  In 
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spite  of  your  avowed  aversion  to  marriage, 
rely  upon  it  I  shall  one  day  see  you  with  a  wife. 
I  have  passed  the  Rubicon.  Your  turn  will 
come  next,  and  may  my  experience  be  of 
service  to  you  !  Allow  me  to  assure  you  that 
marriage  is  not  precisely  the  seventh  heaven 
you  seem  to  imagine.'' 

'•You  shock  me  beyond  measure  !  Am  I  then 
so  mistaken  in  Madame  Damb  .  .  .  ?" 

"Madame  Dambergeac,"  interrupted  Har- 
modius,  "  is  a  woman  of  rare  merit ;  and  I  have 
reason  to  exult  in  my  choice.  But  believe  me, 
the  ano-els  of  which  one  dreams,  are  not  of  this 
world  !  Martha  has  her  failings,  as  I  have 
mine — indeed  as  we  all  have.  They  are  tri- 
fling, I  allow,  but  still  they  exist ;  and  in  the 
common  course  of  life,  one  meets  with  more 
pricks  from  needles  than  wounds  from  sti- 
lettos." 

"  Enough,  enough  !^^  said  I,— to  make  him 
proceed. 

''  It  is  a  rule  without  exception,  my  dear 
fellow,''  he  resumed,  "  that  if  it  be  your  fate  to 
live  in  the  provinces,  you  should  not  marry  a 
woman  brought  up  in  Paris.      Whatever  may 
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be  your  worldly  position,  she  will  always  in- 
dulge in  visions  of  a  brighter  and  more  agree- 
able existence — Martha  dislikes  this  place. 
The  society  here  offers  few  resources  to  a 
mind  like  hers.  Women  are  not  like  CEEsar^, 
who  would  rather  reign  anywhere  than  be 
second   in    Rome.      I    am   convinced    Martha 

would  abdicate   the  throne   of  C ^  to  serve 

in  Paris." 

^'  So  far  I  agree  with  you.  But  at  some 
future  time,  you  will  be  a  Prefet ;  when  Ma- 
dame Dambergeac  will  enjoy  a  stage  more 
worthy  of  her.  The  weariness  you  describe, 
is  but  a  temporary  grievance.'^ 

"  Secondly,"  continued  Harmodius,  "  young 
ladies  must  be  treated  like  young  ladies,  as 
you  will  find  when  you  marry.  Serving- 
government  in  the  humble  capacity  of  Sous- 
Prefet,  I  can  afford  only  a  pair  of  horses  and 
one  carriage ;  and  must  submit  to  the  im- 
pertinences of  the  country  boobies  who  com- 
mand a  larger  allowance  of  equipage  —  am 
the  cause  that  the  chimneys  smoke  in  my 
mother-in-law^s  apartment, — that  my  table  is 
served    with   over-roasted   chickens, — that   we 
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are  unblest  with  a  family, — that— in  short  of 
every  thing  that  goes  amiss  in  the  family  !" — 

'  What  signifies  your  mother-in-law  or  her 
chimney  ?"  cried  I.  "  Your  wife  loves  you 
tenderly;  and  if  irreproachable  in  your  con- 
duct, why  make  yourself  uneasy  about  the 
opinions  of  others  V — 

*'  Unfortunately,  Martha  is  so  full  of  filial 
attachment,  that  her  mother's  opinion  always 
has  the  best  of  it.'^ 

"  Filial  piety  is  a  praiseworthy  sentiment,'^  I 
observed,  with  sententious  gravity  ;  "  but  con- 
jugal  duty  is  paramount." 

"  There  I  have  you  !" — cried  Harmodius. 
"  When  once  you  are  married,  you  will  find  that 
conjugal  duty  is  no  talisman  against  the  endless 
vexations  of  domestic  life.  I  love  Martha  sin- 
cerely, and  she  is  devotedly  attached  to  me  ; 
but  between  the  mutual  affection  based  upon 
legitimate  ties,  and  the  word  love,  as  understood 
by  a  single  man,  there  is  a  world  of  difference. 
A  well-born  young  lady,  strictly  and  religiously 
brought  up,  inspires  respect  from  which  results 
a  certain  reserve.  Were  Martha  in  the  same 
position  as  Juliette   of  old,    I  should   say  to 
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her,  Move  your  mother  as  much  as  you  hke, 
but  she  must  not  interfere  between  us.'  '* 

"  You  dare  not  say  what  you  think  then  to 
your  own  wife  V 

'*  Not  always/'  rephed  the  supposed  domestic 
tyrant,  looking  in  an  opposite  direction  ;  and  a 
visitor  being  luckily  announced,  the  conversation 
dropped. 

But  I  had  heard  enough; — I  could  easily  infer 
the  rest.  The  position  of  Monsieur  and  Madame 
Dambergeac  was  sufficiently  explained  in  the 
details  of  the  foregoing  conversation.  In  spite 
of  the  many  faults  attributed  to  my  friend  by 
his  mother-in-law,  to  mi/  mind  he  had  committed 
only  a  single  error.  From  all  I  had  heard,  I 
decided  that  Harmodius  belonged  to  the  class 
of  husbands  who  stand  too  much  in  awe  of  the 
etiquettes  of  married  life.  A  fixed  idea  seemed 
to  control  his  whole  conduct.  "  A  young  lady 
is  a  young  lady,"  he  had  remarked  in  our  col- 
loquy ;  on  which,  he  had  chosen  to  elevate 
Martha  upon  a  pedestal,  forgetting  that  the 
higher  one  places  one's  idol,  the  more  remote  it 
stands  from  the  idolator. 
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Fearing  to  upset  the  conjugal  car  in  the 
flowery  paths  of  passion,  he  had  assumed  a  too 
ceremonious  reserve.  The  pious  and  irreproach- 
able life  of  Martha  so  convinced  him  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  that  he  dared  not  profane  the  wings 
of  the  spotless  dove  descended  to  him  from 
heaven ;  and  from  pure  affection  for  his  wife, 
scarcely  ventured  to  declare  his  passion. 

Far  from  feeling  flattered  by  the  reserve  of 
her  husband,  and  the  homage  offered  to  her 
virtues,  Martha  was  mortified  in  the  little  in- 
fluence conceded  to  her  beauty.  In  her  eyes, 
Harmodius  was  cold,  indifferent,  insensible, — 
devoid  of  all  imagination  or  tenderness. 

Madame  de  Bercier, her  mother, had  not  failed 
to  sprinkle  the  embers  of  her  displeasure  with 
that  bitter  corroding  essence  called  oil  of  mother- 
ifi'laiv.  Next  came  Monsieur  Morisset,  with 
his  languishing  eyes  and  poetical  inspirations ; 
and  among  all  these  contrarieties,  ray  friend 
Harmodius  chose  to  bear  incessantly  in  mind  that 
a  young  lady  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
woman,  and  to  fancy  that  respect  is  a  more  ac- 
ceptable offering  than  love  ! — 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Madame  Dambergeac  was  one  of  those 
complex  characters  so  frequent  in  the  narrow 
circles  of  the  provinces.  She  evinced  neither 
the  overflowing  of  a  tender  heart,  nor  the  reck- 
lessness of  a  corrupted  soul:  her  danger  lay  in 
the  desire  of  emotion,  arising  from  the  monotony 
of  a  void  and  wearisome  existence. 

Educated  in  Paris,  Martha  could  little  endure 
the  obscurity  of  an  insignificant  town,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrennees  ;  nor  the  insipid  and 
vulgar  society  she  was  forced  to  adopt  as  her  own. 
Dissatisfied  with  her  position,  and  uncompen- 
sated by  the  joys  of  the  domestic  hearth,  she 
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rendered  her  husband  responsible  for  her  innu- 
merable grievances;  and  having  once  given  way 
to  the  contentious  spirit  suggested  by  Madame 
de  Bercier,  her  progress  was  rapid.  By  de- 
grees, Harmodius  became  guilty  of  a  thousand 
imaginary  wrongs,  unpardonable  in  the  eyes  of 
his  wife.  It  was  curious  to  observe  how,  by 
dint  of  persuading  herself  that  she  had  made  an 
ill-assorted  marriage,  particularly  as  regarded 
the  affections,  she  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
her  friends  of  the  truth  of  what  she  advanced. 
Whenever  she  entered  a  room,  leaning  upon 
her  husband's  arm,  pale,  melancholy,  and  de- 
jected, while  he  remained  fat,  fresh,  and  robust, 
she  became  an  object  of  universal  sympathy  : 
while  the  vermiUion  cheeks  and  portly  bearing 
of  the  husband  subjected  him  to  reprobation 
for  his  utter  want  of  sensibility.  Dambergeac 
was  the  martyr  of  his  good  looks.  Of  an  ex- 
cellent constitution,  his  health  appeared  to  flou- 
rish at  the  expense  of  that  of  his  wife.  In  fact, 
his  emhonpomt  was  unpardonable,  and  he  came 
to  pass  for  a  Henry  VIII.,  in  the  uniform  of  a 
Sous-Prefet  ! 

The  object  dearest  to  a  woman's  heart,  when 
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writhing  under  the  sense  of  misfortune,  is  to  find 
some  kindred  soul  who  comprehends  her  position. 
What  with  his  verses,  his  melting  eyes,  and 
irresistible   pathos,   the    tax-gathering  poet    of 

C had  strong  chances  in  his  favour.     It  is 

generally  good  policy  to  adopt  an  opposite  system 
to  that  of  one's  rival.  Under  any  other  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  extinguished  the  gentle 
sighs  of  Monsieur  Aime,  by  opening  a  battery 
of  bold  enterprising  gallantry.  But  Madame 
Dambergeac  had  so  completely  persuaded  her- 
self into  being  an  injured  angel,  and  was  now 
so  determined  a  victim,  that  to  approach  her  with 
a  gay  and  joyous  heart  had  been  perdition  ! — 
Other  women  might  be  won  by  being  amused. 
The  martyr  of  poor  Harmodius  was  only  in  need 
of  consolation. 

All  that  remained  for  me,  therefore,  was  hum- 
bly to  follow  the  steps  of  Morisset  among  the 
willows  of  elegiac  passion.  To  use  a  jockey 
comparison,  though  he  had  the  whip  in  hand 
and  was  a  length  before  me,  I  knew  it  was  but 
a  momentary  advantage,  grounding  my  opinion 
on  the  foUowino;  reasons : — 

Monsieur  Morisset  was   diminutive,  fat,  and 
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fair, --three  unquestionable  defects  in  a  would- 
be  Don  Juan.  I,  on  the  contrary,  was  tall  and 
dark,  the  true  impassioned  colour;  rather  pale, 
and  sufficiently  thin  to  induce  an  opinion  that  I 
was  wasting  away  from  despair,  as  in  fact  it 
was   my  duty  to  do,  "as  the  blade  wears  out 

thescabbard."— Something  grave  and  meditative 
in  my  physiognomy,  moreover,  lent  itself  to 
the  pretence  of  affliction.-— I  am  able  to  as- 
sume at  will  the  most  woe-begone  expression 
of  countenance;  and  by  a  sudden  contraction  of 
the  cheeks,  can  blush  when  it  suits  me.  Nav, 
upon  serious  emergencies,  I  can  discharge  a 
torrent  of  tears,— an  overpowering  charm  in  the 
eyes  of  disconsolate  females. 

Monsieur  Morisset  could  boast  of  several  little 
accomplishments.  So  could  I.  He  played  the 
clarionet ;— I  on  the  key  bugle— the  more  insi- 
dious instrument  of  the  two.  He  wrote  sonnets, 
—who  does  not  ?  —At  eighteen  years  of  age  I 
had  written  a  tragedy,  and  three  cantos  of  an 
epic  poem  ! — 

Residing  at  the  Sous-Prefecture,  and  seeing 
JVIartha  daily,  I  might  almost  say  hourly,  the 
chances    were   considerably   in    my    favour;  so 
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that  my  proceedings  could  be  as  systematic 
and  progressive  as  1  thought  proper.  Insen- 
sibly my  winning  amiabihty  during  the  first 
three  days  subsided  into  profound  reserve, 
varied  by  sudden  aberrations  and  moments 
of  acute  distress.  My  countenance  assumed  an 
air  of  suffering,  like  that  of  a  man  witnessing 
some  heart-rending  spectacle.  At  each  do- 
mestic enormity  of  Harmodius,  my  eyes  in 
seeking  those  of  Martha  implied,  '^  O  suf- 
fering angel  I  would  that  I  might  share  thy 
woes." — 

I  now  fully  entered  into  the  senseless  and 
fantastical  humours  of  this  discontented  woman. 
Did  Harmodius  indulge  in  a  harmless  and 
passing  joke,  I  knit  my  brows — sympathising 
with  the  marked  contempt  evinced  in  the  looks 
of  the  wife.  Did  the  floor  re-echo  to  the  music 
of  his  prefectorial  boots,  1  exhibited  the  same 
nervous  irritability  as  Martha.  Whether  in 
speaking,  singing,  or  laughing, — his  deep  and 
drum-like  roll  of  voice  seemed  to  wear  out  my 
patience. 

My  poor  friend  had  a  favourite  dog,  named 
Medor,    of    mild    and    gentle   manners,   whose 
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acquaintance  I  should  have  cultivated  under 
any  other  circumstances.  But  no  sooner  did  I 
find  him  in  the  bad  graces  of  his  mistress,  than 
I  suppressed  my  better  feelings,  and  mercilessly 
scorned  his  canine  virtues. 

^^  Your  gallantry  is  become  quite  remarkable 
of  late/' observed  Dambergeac,  little  imaginino^ 
the  purport  of  my  conduct. 

"  Heaven  be  praised  there  exists  at  least  one 
soul  conscious  of  sympathy  v^ith  mine  \"  thought 
Martha,  and  her  eyes  bore  witness  to  her  re- 
flections. 

As  to  Monsieur  Morisset,  who  frequently 
visited  the  Sous- Prefecture,  and  whom  T  occa- 
sionally met  in  the  houses  where  Madame  Dam- 
bergeac had  presented  me,  he  ceased  even  to 
address  me.  But  his  very  silence  and  embar- 
rassed deportment  made  it  evident  that  he  was 
greatly  displeased  with  my  proceedings;  and 
that  a  rival's  organs  of  perception  are  far  more 
acute  than  those  of  a  husband. 

The  poet  was  not  only  jealous,  but  absurd 
enough  to  let  it  be  apparent.  My  conversation 
was  now  indispensable  to  Madame  Dambergeac. 
But  instead  of  profiting  by  the  occasional  oppor- 
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tunities  rendered  rare  and  more  rare  by  my 
imdeviating  assiduity,  he  wasted  his  time  in 
importunities,  reproaches,  and  every  possible 
kind  of  blunder.  I  took  good  care  not  to  follow 
his  example,  and  never  so  much  as  pronounced 
his  name  in  the  presence  of  his  faithless  fair. 
In  my  eyes  no  Morisset  existed.  A  man  should 
never  speak  to  a  woman  saving  of  herself  and 
him.  I  never  ceased  talking  to  Martha  of  the 
charming  Madame  Dambergeac,  till  I  could 
with  propriety  allude  to  the  Count  Leopold  de 
Cast. 

I  waited  impatiently  for  some  trifling  trans- 
gression on  the  part  of  Ilarmodius  to  evince  the 
same  nervous  irritability  which  a  woman  mani- 
fests under  similar  circumstances.  The  balm 
of  my  consolation  once  accepted,  I  was  deter- 
mined with  one  blow  to  extinguish  the  audacious 
hopes  of  the  diminutive  poet.  The  opportunity 
I  longed  for  soon  presented  itself. 

One   morning,   about   three  weeks   after  my 

arrival  at  C ,  I   heard  the  voice  of  Har- 

modius  pealing  in  the  dining-room  with  unusual 
vehemence.  I  hastened  down,  and  found  my 
friend  in  a  violent  fit  of  excitement,  which  almost 
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reminded  me  of  his  impetuosity  of  character 
when  pursuing  our  studies  together  in  earlier 
days.  In  consequence  of  some  reprimand  ema- 
nating from  the  superior  authority  of  the  de- 
partment, he  was  venting  his  imprecations  upon 
his  office,  and  threatened  to  chastise  the  auda- 
cious Prefet  who  had  ventured  to  find  fault. 
As  I  entered  the  room,  Medor,  who  had  just 
placed  his  paw  s  upon  his  master's  knees,  as  if 
to  offer  consolation,  was  roHing  under  the  table; 
after  receiving  retribution,  destined  no  doubt  to 
chastise  his  superior's  insolence.  I  would  fain 
have  interposed  words  of  calm  and  reasonable 
remonstrance;  but  was  soon  reduced  to  silence 
by  an  exclamation,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  objectionable  words  of  "  Vert — vert,"  must 
have  been  all  but  virtuous. 

Till  then,  Madame  Dambergeac  had  been  sit- 
tino-  reo:ardless  in  her  arm-chair,  dumb  with 
contempt.  But  at  this  last  apostrophe — the 
utterance  of  which  the  presence  of  a  woman 
should  have  made  impossible — she  suddenly 
rose  and  left  the  room,  with  the  air  of  irretriev- 
ably-offended majesty.  The  rage  of  Harmodius 
subsided  in  a  moment.     In  his  confusion,  he  was 

VOL.    II,  E 
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about  to  follow  Martha.  Second  thoughts  in- 
duced him  to  change  his  mind, 

"  She  is  terribly  angry/^  said  he ;  "  and,  in 
spite  of  her  excellent  qualities,  can  make  no 
allowance  for  a  moment  of  irritability.  Yet, 
no  one  is  perfect ;  and  the  insolence  of  that 
stupid  Prefet  might  make  a  saint  swear.  If  I 
try  to  pacify  her,  she  will  not  hsten  to  me.  Go 
to  her,  I  implore  you,  and  say — say  what  you 
will — provided  she  will  leave  off  sulking  and 
relinquish  her  regal  air.  To-night,  is  our  weekly 
assembly ;  and  I  do  not  wish  the  whole  town 
to  be  diverted  v^ith  the  history  of  our  endless 
domestic  misunderstandings.^^ 

I  proceeded,  without  losing  a  moment,  into 
the  garden ;  and  found  Madame  Dambergeac 
in  a  shady  walk,  dejected  and  drooping  like  a 
flower  snapped  in  the  storm.  On  hearing  my 
steps,  she  turned  towards  me,  when  I  perceived 
a  tear  suspended  upon  her  eyehds.  "  You 
weep  !'' — said  I,  with  the  pathos  of  an  Orosman 
—"You  weep!"— 

Wiping  her  eyes,  she  made  an  effort  to  re- 
sume an  air  of  cheerfulness. 
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"  What  must  you  think  of  us  ?"  she  faltered, 
with  downcast  eyes. 

^^  Of  him,  or  you  ?" — 

"  Of  both.  You,  who  are  so  satirical,  have 
now  an  excellent  opportunity  to  amuse  yourself 
at  our  expense.  When  you  return  to  Paris  you 
will  have  fine  stories  to  tell  your  friends.  I 
should  like  to  hear  all  you  will  say." 

My  physiognomy  immediately  became  ten- 
der and  desponding,  and  with  an  irresistible  smile 
I  replied  in  a  low  voice,  ^^A  young  and  lovely 
woman,  uniting  all  the  graces  of  the  mind  with 
all  the  qualities  of  the  heart,  pining  under 
the  brutal  vulgarity  of  one  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating her,  is  a  story  of  such  unquestionable 
interest,  that  it  could  borrow  no  merit  from  even 
the  highest  eloquence." 

This  petty  larceny  of  robbing  my  rival  of  the 
expressions  he  had  used  to  me  in  the  diligence, 
was  really  too  diverting.  Madame  Damber- 
geac,  struck  with  their  truth,  seemed  willing  I 
should  continue  in  the  same  strain.  Having 
once  plunged  into  the  pathos  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions, the  improvisation  proceeded  fluently 
enough.  My  stock  in  trade  was  over-abundant, 
E   2 
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I  could  have  spoken  to  all  eternity  upon  such  a 
theme. 

Instead  of  fulfilling  the  instructions  of  Har- 
modius,  I  proved  unquestionably  (but  always  in 
is  own  particular  interest)  that  his  wife  was  the 
most  injured  and  unfortunate,  as  well  as  the  most 
infatuating  of  women  :  that  one  man  alone  was 
incapable  of  appreciating  so  vast  an  assemblage 
of  charms,  seductions,  and  grievances  —  com- 
prised under  the  name  of  Martha,  now  a  saint  on 
earth — to  become  hereafter  an  angel  in  heaven. 

This  was  a  mere  plagiarism  from  Morisset. 
But  women  are  indulgent  with  those  who  flatter ; 
and  seldom  accuse  of  want  of  imagination  the 
mirror  which  reflects  their  beauty,  or  the  echo 
that  tells  them  they  are  adored. 

I  was  more  than  eloquent.  I  dressed  up  a 
threadbare  subject  in  all  the  glitter  of  modern 
fancy.  I  made  the  glass-beads  of  romanticism 
shine  out  like  diamonds,  and  counted  out  the 
whole  chaplet.  I  dwelt  upon  sympathy,  mys- 
ticism, platonism,  swedenborgism,  ideal  passion, 
angelic  friendship,  seraphic  love,  and  tvvinborn 
souls, — exhausting  the  whole  litany  of  Satanic 
love. 
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Need  I  tell  you  that  the  twinbora  souls  were 
those  of  Martha  and  your  humble  servant, 
which  for  thirty  years  had  aspired  towards 
heaven,  sighing  night  and  day  for  the  com- 
panionship of  its  alienated  moiety  ! 

Madame  Darabergeac,  appeared  resolved  from 
the  onset  of  my  discourse,  to  hear  it  to  the 
end,  occasionally  interposing  observations  which 
offered  fresh  matter  for  my  oratory.  In  spite 
of  her  incredulous  smile,  the  most  profound 
attention  assured  me  of  the  success  of  my 
hyperamphigoric  phraseology. 

"  Permit  me  to  disbelieve,"  said  she,  in 
gentlest  accents,  "  your  theory  on  the  disparity 
of  souls.  People  are  not  born  in  couples.  It  is 
a  mere  hypothesis ;  and  such  visions  serve  only  to 
flatter  enthusiastic  hearts.  Yet  without  harass- 
ing my  mind  with  the  wonderful  effects  you 
attribute  to  sympathy,  I  cannot  withhold  my 
faith  from  certain  of  those  effects  which  I 
have  myself  experienced.  There  are  events 
one  foresees  by  divination.  There  are  people 
we  are  able  to  anticipate,  before  even  in  their 
presence.     You,    for    instance,  whom    I   have 
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known  so  short  a  time  !  I  could  imagine  that 
we  had  always  been  acquainted  !"         -. 

"  Acquainted  V  thought  I,  my  thoughts  and 
words  being  in  direct  contradiction.  "  Nay, 
madame,  since  you  understand  so  clearly  what 
I  have  obscurely  tried  to  express,  grant  me,  I 
beseech  you,  the  privilege  of  established  inti- 
macy,— on  mi/  side  an  eternal  friendship." 

"  Friendship  \''  repeated  Martha,  in  her  turn, 
who,  while  interrupting  me,  raised  her  oval  blue 
eyes  towards  me,  with  a  look  of  sadness  and 
indecision. 

"  So,  so ;  I  have  reached  precisely  the  same 
point  as  Monsieur  Aime,"  thought  I,  the  words 
she  had  just  uttered  brought  to  my  mind. 

"  I  pray  thee  grant  me  more,  or  grant  me  less !" 

and  by  some  unaccountable  indiscretion,  they 
escaped  my  lips.  A  tinge  of  red  overspread 
the  cheeks  of  the  lovely  Martha,  usually  pale 
and  colourless. 

"  The  reign  of  Morisset  is  drawing  to  a  close," 
thought  I,  and  I  pursued  my  attack.  "  Par- 
don !   oh,    pardon  \"    said   I,   "  a   poetical    re- 
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rainiscence  at  such  a  moment.  Had  not  your 
looks  reproved  me,  I  should  have  recited  a 
sonnet  I  lately  dedicated  to  an  imaginary  being, 
who  haunted  my  dreams  ere  she  demonstrated 
herself  in  a  corporeal  form.  Three  weeks  ago, 
and  consequently  long  before  I  had  beheld  yon, 
my  imagination  had  already  pictured  the  silken 
hair,  the  azure  eyes,  a  paleness  as  of  the  fairest 
rose,  the  serene  and  melancholy  face  which  I 
now  behold." 

"  Let  me  hear  the  verses  to  which  you  allude/' 
said  Martha,  in  a  faint  voice.  And  lo !  with 
excusable  treachery,  I  proceeded  to  recite  the 
inspirations  of  the  commissioner  of  taxes. 

"  Have  you  ever  read  those  lines  to  any  one  ?" 
demanded  Madame  Dambergeac,  unable  to 
suppress  her  amazement. 

"  To  no  mortal  breathing !— And  yet,  on  second 
thoughts.  Monsieur  Morisset  is  acquainted  with 
them.     I  accidentally  met  him  in  the  diligence 

that  carried  me  to  C .     And  now,  what  say 

you  to  a  portrait,  painted  before  I  had  ever  seen 
the  original?" — 

"  Your  verses  are  charming,"  replied  Martha, 
with   some  hesitation  ;  "  they  entitle  you  to  the 
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reward  to  which  you  aspire.^'  And  drawing 
from  her  bosom  a  small  note,  she  placed  it  in 
my  hand  and  vanished. 

Astonished  at  the  rapid  success  of  my  in- 
iquity, I  listened  to  her  departing  steps  among 
the  trees,  and  doubted  whether  I  was  dreaming , 
Mechanically  I  opened  the  paper  she  had  placed 
in  my  hand  ;  and  to  my  surprise,  beheld  a  lock 
of  silken  hair,  recently  cut,  destined  no  doubt  to 
the  fortunate  author  of  the  sonnet  who  had 
been  expecting  it  at  least  a  month. 

'*  Sic  vos  non  vobis!''  thought  I,  exploding 
with  laughter.  "  Ah  ha  !  Monsieur  de  Morisset  1 
— I  wish  you  well  out  of  your  scrape ;  convicted 
of  purloining  my  poetry,  and  betraying  your 
love  I" 

I  had  the  decency  to  place  the  lock  of  hair  in 
my  waistcoat-pocket,  on  the  side  nearest  my 
heart,  after  having  kissed  it  with  suitable  fer^ 
vour. — There  is  an  inherent  charm  in  a  lock  of 
silken  hair,  setting  aside  love  and  gratitude. 

As  I  was  going  in,  I  met  Harmodius. 

**  Thanks,  thanks,  my  good  fellow  !" — said  he, 
''  Martha  is  in  the  best  of  humours.  Your  in- 
terference has  been  truly  that  of  a  friend.'^ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

I  NOW  looked  forward  anxiously  to  the  scene 
that  must  inevitably  occur  at  the  first  interview 
between  Madame  Dambergeac  and  her  inspired 
admirer. 

Numerous  guests  had  arrived  that  evening,  ere 
the  name  of  Monsieur  de  Morisset  was  an- 
nounced. Madame  Dambergeac,  who,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  evening,  had  her  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  door,  gave  signal  for  an  immediate  interview, 
which  she  generally  deferred  or  eluded,  with 
the  view  of  enhancing  its  value.  A  glance  well 
understood  between  lovers,  intimated  her  assent 
to  his  approach. 

E  3 
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Stationed  in  an  ansle  of  the  room  behind  the 
expansive  form  of  Madame  de  Capricard,  who 
had  sat  in  fifteen  times  at  ecarte,  I  had  the  most 
complete  view  of  their  movements ;  so  that 
though  out  of  hearing  a  word,  I  understood  all 
that  was  passing,  as  if  witnessing  a  well-played 
pantomime.  Without  waiting  for  the  usual 
bow,  the  lady  instantly  commenced  an  apos- 
trophe so  violent,  that  poor  Morisset  turned  pale, 
and  supported  himself  against  the  chimneypiece. 
While  he  was  stammering  out  some  answer  to  her 
accusations,  doubtless  incomprehensible,  she  cut 
him  short  with  a  single  word — a  single  fatal  word. 
Then,  looking  him  contemptuously  to  the  earth, 
she  hurried  towards  a  group  of  ladies,  and  sank 
into  an  arm-chair  with  the  dignity  of  Juno 
ascending  her  throne. 

Poor  Morisset,  nailed  to  the  chimneypiece, 
gnawing  the  fingers  of  his  yellow  kids,  seemed 
hkely  to  place  the  clock  and  the  candelabra  in 
immediate  jeopardy.  Suddenly,  however,  he 
roused  himself,  traversed  the  apartment  with 
an  anxious  look,  and  perceiving  me  ensconced 
under  the  circumference  of  Madame  de  Capri- 
card's  hospitable  turban,  advanced   towards  me 
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diagonally,  with  the  tortuous  precautions  of  a 
serpent. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  you,  sir/^  said  he 
gravely;  whereupon  I  rose  and  accompanied 
him  to  the  billiard-room,  where  we  could  enter 
into  a  discussion  without  beins:  heard  or  inter- 
rupted. 

"Monsieur  de  Cast  !'^ — said  the  poet,  fixing 
upon  me  his  large  eyes,  which  would  have 
darted  an  envenomed  fluid  had  they  possessed 
the  faculty  of  the  toad, — *^in  your  conduct  to- 
wards me  there  is  a  duplicity  indicating  some 
diabolical  project,  concerning  which  I  demand 
the  most  serious  explanation.'' 

"  I  am  willing,  sir,  to  assign  the  reasons  for 
my  conduct  wherever  or  whenever  you  please/' 
replied  I,  coolly. 

"To-morrow,  then,"  exclaimed  Monsieur  de 
Morisset,  in  a  tragical  tone. 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  I  cheerfully. 
"  But  I  trust  you  will  agree  with  me  in  attri- 
buting the  meeting  to  some  cause  that  may  defy 
the  misrepresentations  of  scandal." 

^'  The  reputation  of  a  coquette  is  scarcely  en- 
titled to  so  much  delicacy,"  he  replied,     "  As 
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to  the  pretext,  it  is  easily  found.  Sit  down  to 
ecarte,  and  I  will  undertake  the  rest.  Play  in- 
differently—" 

"  I  should  be  very  much  puzzled  to  play 
otherwise  !" — interrupted  I ;  and  without  further 
discussion,  I  returned  to  the  drawing-room, 
where,  as  Madame  Capricard  had  just  gained 
her  seventeenth  game,  I  took  the  vacant  place 
— no  other  person  daring  to  encounter  so  formi- 
dable an  opponent.  Having  complimented  my 
victorious  adversary  upon  the  exquisite  taste  of 
her  apple-green  gown,  fawn-coloured  turban, 
and  plum-coloured  scarf,  we  began  to  play.  At 
the  same  moment,  Monsieur  Morisset  placed 
himself  behind  me,  throwing  a  piece  of  gold 
upon  the  table,  as  if  he  intended  betting  upon 
me.  I  began  by  taking  in  the  king  and  queen 
of  trumps,  which  I  instantly  discarded,  pre- 
tending to  mistake  spades  for  diamonds. 

"The  vole  !"  exclaimed  Madame  Capricard. 

"  When  people  do  not  know  how  to  play 
their  cards,  they  ask  advice,^^  said  Morisset, 
drily. 

I  turned  angrily  round. 

"  I  receive  lessons,  sir,  from  nobody,"  said  I ; 
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'^but  you  will  find  that  I  can  give  them  when 
necessary." 

In  the  second  deal,  Madame  Capricard  did 
not  favour  me  with  a  single  trump.  She  never 
gave  trumps.  I  had  nothing  higher  than  a 
seven,  and  played  down  my  highest  card — the 
nine  of  diamonds. 

"  The  king  ! — You  played  without  proposing. 
I  mark  two.  Game  \"  exclaimed  Madame 
Capricard,  exulting  in  her  eighteenth  victory, 
vexed  only  that  we  were  playing  but  at  ten 
sous  a  game ;  and  forthwith  she  swept  our 
money  into  her  bag. 

"  Impossible  to  have  played  in  a  more  ridicu- 
lous manner,"  said  my  rival,  in  a  still  more 
provoking  tone. 

"  Impossible  to  be  more  impertinent,^^  rephed 
I,  with  an  amenity  surpassing  his  own. 

All  eyes  were  upon  us  ! — Martha,  paler  than 
usual,  was  much  agitated,  but  did  not  dare  ad* 
dress  herself  to  Morisset.  It  was  to  me  alone 
she  directed  her  looks  of  supplication.  ^^A 
sufficient  proof,^'  thought  I,  "  of  my  influence.'^ 
Even  Madame   Capricard   would  almost  have 
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sacrificed  a  ten-sous  piece  to  prevent  a  quarrel, 
which  everybody  saw  was  inevitable. 

The  farce  over,  Monsieur  Morisset  left  the 
drawing-room,  and  I  proceeded  to  pay  my  court 
to  the  ladies.  A  moment  afterwards,  Harmo- 
dius  took  me  aside. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  quarrel  ?" 
said  he. 

''I  have  just  given  a  lesson  to  Monsieur 
Morisset." 

"A  quarrel  at  cards?"  cried  Darabergeac, 
seriously  vexed.  "  Do  you  take  this  for  a  gam- 
bling-house ? — What  can  be  the  meaning  of 
such  conduct?" 

"  Only  that  I  meet  Monsieur  Morisset  to- 
morrow morning/'  said  I,  "  and  that  I  look  to 
you  to  be  my  second." 

"The  deuceyou  do! — I  am  already  in  the  black 
books  of  my  Prefet. — It  wanted  only  a  duel  to 
complete  my  disgrace. — My  dear  Leopold,  for 
heaven's  sake  let  me  arrange  the  affair  for  you." 

In  reply,  I  repeated  the  expressions  that  had 
been  exchanged ;  and  even  Monsieur  le  Sous- 
Prefet  saw  that  the  case  was  desperate. 
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"Well,  well!"  said  he;  '*  I  see  you  must 
have  your  own  way.  Pray  are  you  as  awkward 
as  you  used  to  be  in  such  matters  ?" 

"  I  am  pretty  sure,'^  said  I,  "  of  hitting  an 
elephant  at  five  paces — nothing  more." 

"  Worse  and  worse  V — exclaimed  Harmodius  ; 
"I  have  shot  and  fenced  with  Morisset,  and 
your  fate  is  certain.  Let  me  take  up  the  matter. 
After  his  conduct  at  my  house,  it  will  be  but 
proper;  it  is  in  fact  my  business  to  ask  for  an 
explanation.^^ 

I  shook  my  friend  by  the  hand,  but  did  not 
answer.  At  that  moment,  I  would  gladly  have 
returned  to  Madame  Dambergeac  the  lock  of 
hair  that  seemed  to  burn  in  my  waistcoat- 
pocket. 

Seeing  that  a  meeting  was  necessary,  my 
friend  decided  that  it  should  be  with  swords, 
and  proceeded  to  Morisset  to  make  the  neces- 
sary arrangements.  Next  morning,  we  were  on 
the  ground  at  seven  o'clock.  Without  further 
ceremony,  I  took  off  my  coat.  My  adversary 
did  the  same,  and  we  crossed  our  swords.  The 
poet  made  various  lunges  at  me  ;  I  avoided  the 
first  as  well  as  I  could  ;  but,  having  failed  in 
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parrying  the  second,  I  received  a  wound  in  the 
arm. 

"  Touched  I"  cried  Dambergeac,  who  saw 
that  I  "had  the  worst  of  it/^  as  Caesar  says  in 
his  Commentaries. 

"  Touched  !  "  repeated  I,  little  ambitious  of 
serving  as  a  target  for  the  infuriated  attacks  of 
a  mad  poet. 

Monsieur  Morisset  wiped  his  sword  with  his 
handkerchief,  and  re-sheathed  it  with  an  air  of 
inexpressible  dignity;  after  which,  Harmodius 
bandaged  up  my  arm,  and  we  returned  to  town 
by  different  routes, 

"It  is  merely  a  scratch,"  said  Harmodius, 
accustomed  to  such  matters. 

'•  I  am,  however,  in  great  pain,  and  feel  con- 
vinced I  shall  have  an  attack  of  fever,'^  said  I, 
wishing  to  convince  him  of  the  importance  of 
my  wound,  that  I  might  become  an  object  of 
interest  in  the  family.  On  arriving  at  the  Pre- 
fecture, I  retired  immediately  to  my  room? 
which,  thanks  to  my  fortunate  defeat,  I  intended 
to  make  the  head-quarters  of  my  future  opera- 
tions. My  expectations  were  realised  ;  Madame 
Dambergeac,  conducted  by  her  husband,  soon 
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made  her  appearance,  offering  me  those  womanly- 
attentions  beyond  all  price,  which  the  high-born 
dames  of  former  times  lavished  upon  the  knights 
whose  blood  had  been  shed  in  their  cause.  The 
Sous-Prefet  being  called  away  upon  some  public 
business,  Martha  remained  alone  with  me.  The 
emotions  suppressed  in  presence  of  her  husband, 
now  burst  forth.  Taking  me  by  the  hand,  she 
faltered, — 

"You  did  not  think  of  me,  when  about  to  risk 
your  life !" — 

"On  the  contrary,"  replied  I,  with  an  insinu- 
ating smile.  "I  fought  only  from  thinking  of 
you  too  dearly." 

"And  yet  a  duel  for  a  dispute  at  ecarte!^' 
said  she,  slightly  blushing. 

We  were  near  the  window;  I,  languidly 
seated — she,  by  my  side,  holding  my  hand  in 
hers.  On  hearing  the  steps  of  a  horse  passing 
in  the  street,  Martha  arose,  and,  following  her 
example,  I  perceived  Monsieur  Morisset,  be- 
striding his  steed  with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman 
emperor.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  us;  and 
at  every  movement  his  long  fair  hair  waved  upon 
his  shoulders  like  the  mane  of  a  victorious  lion. 
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"  Behold  my  conqueror ! "  said  I,  with  be- 
coming humiHty.  "  He  is  come  to  claim  his 
crown  of  laurels." 

*'  A  crown  of  laurels  ?  '* — exclaimed  Martha, 
scornfully.  "It  were  a  sad  pity  to  conceal  the 
broad  poetical  forehead  for  which  Monsieur  Mo- 
risset  is  indebted  to  the  good  service  of  his 
razor/^ 

"  Have  you  only  recently  discovered  that 
little  piece  of  vanity,  on  the  part  of  poor  Mo- 
risset?^^ — cried  I,  unable  to  suppress  a  smile. 

"  The  thing  is  self-evident,"  replied  my  fair 
friend.  "  But  do  you  not  envy  his  rosy  cheeks 
this  morning  ?  The  duel  has  made  him  forget  his 
daily  dose  of  vinegar,  a  preventive  by  which 
he  usually  secures  his  Byronic  pallor." 

One  might  almost  have  supposed  that  the 
poet  would  guess  the  very  words  she  uttered, 
— for  he  looked  furious. 

"  It  is  true  you  have  slightly  wounded  me, 
fair  sir,"  was  my  sound  reflection,  "  but  I  am  at 
this  moment  exterminating  you  root  and  branch." 

Madame  Dambergeac  even  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectations, by  the  rashness  with  which  she  per- 
fected her  works.     Under  the  very  eyes  of  her 
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former  admirer,  she  actually  disposed  my  head 
against  the  back  of  the  arm-chair,  with  a  de- 
gree of  affectionate  and  gracious  care,  amount- 
ing in  the  eyes  of  a  jealous  man  to  the  most 
impassioned  tenderness. 

"  I  have  agreed  with  my  husband,"  said  she, 
*^  that,  after  the  scene  of  yesterday,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  receive  that  man  again  at  the 
Prefecture/^ 

'*The  domestic  happiness  of  Harmodius  is 
safe  !*' — thought  I.  "lam  now  at  liberty  to  take 
my  departure  without  delay.  Madame  Dam- 
bergeac  is  much  too  attractive  for  me  to  remain. 
I  must  go ! — a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  friend- 
ship that  will  cost  me  more  than  the  blood 
which,  at  this  moment,  is  flowing  from  my 
wound.^* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  night  of  this  eventful  day  I  could 
scarcely  close  my  eyes;  and  I  must  confess 
that  my  wound  was  the  least  part  of  my  suffer- 
ings. A  preoccupation  of  mind  still  more 
irritating  than  grief,  gave  me  the  sensation  of 
lying  upon  a  bed  of  burning  embers,  on  which  I 
tossed  about  during  eight  hours,  unable  to  find 
a  moment's  repose.  In  vain  did  I  resort  to  my 
usual  narcotics, — multiplied  two  by  two,  (a  feat 
of  arithmetic  which  requires  the  most  pro- 
digious effort  on  my  part,)  and  went  through 
the  chronology  of  the  kings  of  France,  (a 
mnemotechnical  exercise,  which  usually  leaves 
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me  swamped  among  the  first  race.)  Upon  this 
occasion,  I  got  as  far  as  Louis  Philippe.  Lastly, 
as  an  extreme  resource,  an  opiate  till  then  in- 
fallible, I  recited  an  ode  of  my  own  composi- 
tion. But  even  with  that  powerful  incentive  to 
repose,  I  only  yawned. — Sleep  seemed  altogether 
impossible ! 

By  the  light  of  the  night  lamp,  a  mysterious 
vision,  similar  to  the  moths  one  sees  by  moon- 
light, fluttered  before  my  eyes.  There  was 
nothing  very  alarming  in  this  apparition,  en- 
gendered by  the  delirium  of  fever;  and  the  ad- 
mirers of  Hoffman  or  Anne  RadclifFe,  probably 
desire  something  more  extravagantly  horrific. 

In  a  word,  it  was  neither  a  phantom  nor 
the  night-mare,  though  either  would  have  been 
infinitely  preferable.  It  was  a  vision  of  a 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  of  a  pale  expressive 
face  surrounded  by  a  diadem  of  the  fairest 
hair,  supported  by  two  most  divinely  white 
hands,  like  a  cherub  resting  its  head  upon  its 
wings.  A  pair  of  blue  eyes  seemed  gazing 
upon  me,  whose  tremulous  softness  was  com- 
parable with  that  of  the  evening  star.  Any 
other  man  would  have  been  grateful  to  heaven  for 
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such  a  dream  of  bliss.  But  my  more  than 
Roman  nature  was  superior  to  temptation. 
If  it  were  the  work  of  the  Evil  One,  I  boasted 
a  strength  of  courage  worthy  of  St  Anthony. 
But,  alas!  I  soon  began  to  admit  the  just 
scrupulosity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  grant- 
ing its  canonizations.  I  know  not  how  it  may 
be  in  the  fair  sex,  but  among  men,  saints  are 
rare  nowadays.  My  fortitude,  I  own,  began 
to  give  way.  In  defiance  of  my  entreaties,  the 
alluring  demon  stood  smiUng  beside  me.  In 
vain  did  I  turn  away.  I  still  perceived  it  ma- 
liciously peeping  through  the  folds  of  the 
curtain.  At  length,  to  avoid  the  fascination 
of  its  eyes,  I  closed  my  own ;  when  some 
magnetic  charm  seemed  to  open  them  in  spite 
of  me.  The  Proserpine  of  my  temptation,  sud- 
denly reduced  to  the  dimensions  of  Mab  or 
the  fairy  Urganda,  appeared  to  alight  on  the 
very  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  better  to  secure  my 
admiration. 

This  merciless  enemy  of  my  rest,  this  angel 
without  energy,  I  need  not  tell  you — was  Mar- 
tha !  Yes !  I  began  to  perceive  that  I  was 
actually  in  love  with   the   wife  of  my  friend  i 
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Judge  of  my  profound  indignation  at  such  an 
enormity.  "  Is  such  treachery  possible  ?" — 
said  I.  "  Deceive  Harmodius !  forget  the  duties 
of  hospitahty  and  friendship  ?" — 

And  repeating  those  two  sacred  words,  two 
beings  seemed  to  rise  before  me,  armed  with 
flaming  swords,  and  stood  at  the  gates  of  the 
paradise  I  wished  to  enter.  But  the  two  sentinels 
of  virtue  had  no  sooner  received  their  merciless 
watchword,  than  the  sweet  face  of  Martha  ap- 
peared between  them, whispering, — "their swords 
are  harmless, — Paradise  awaits  you/^ — 

"  I,  Leopold  de  Cast,  in  love  with  a  weeping, 
sentimental,  murmuring  beauty  !" — cried  I,  in 
my  own  defence.  "  Even  were  she  not  the  wife  of 
Harmodius,  it  would  be  impossible  ! — What  are 
her  attractions? — Blue  eyes  are  my  aversion, 
and  deadly  paleness  is  only  to  be  endured  when 
coupled  with  dark  hair. — The  habitual  expression 
of  her  face  is  peevish  as  that  of  a  sick  dove. — 
She  has  an  awkward  figure, — affects  languishing 
and  dejected  attitudes, — and  then,  devours  mut- 
ton cutlets  for  breakfast ! — What  ineffable  con- 
ceit,— what  affectation  of  manners, — what  hy- 
pocrisy of  heart ! — It  may  all  do  very  well  for 
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Monsieur  Morisset ;  but  my  face  would  be  afraid 
to  show  itself  again  in  the  stalls  of  the  opera 
after  such  deception  !"  Having  said  all  this,  I 
took  the  lock  of  hair  from  my  pillow,  and  was 
about  to  commit  it  to  the  flames^  and  thus  de- 
stroy my  love  in  effigy ;  when  by  some  fiendish 
accident,  the  silken  lock  slipped  from  the  paper, 
and  became  entangled  with  my  hand.  In  spite 
of  my  antipathy  to  fair  hair  in  general,  and  that 
of  Martha  in  particular,  this  one  lock  appeared 
to  me  at  that  moment  of  remarkable  beauty  ! 

Carefully  extricating  it,  I  gathered  it  into  a 
ringlet,  and  placed  it  in  the  palm  of  my  hand ; 
where  its  glossy,  graceful  curl  emitted  an  odour 
so  grateful,  that  involuntarily  I  raised  it  to  my 
lips  to  inhale  the  perfume. 

"  Go  to  the  devil !"  I  exclaimed,  suddenly 
flinging  it  aside,  on  detecting  the  nature  of  my 
own  weakness.  "  So  after  all  then,  I  am  begin- 
ning to  be  a  traitor!" — Two  strange  whispers 
seemed  to  reach  my  ears ;  probably  the  voices 
of  my  good  and  evil  genius.  '*  Go,"  said  one, 
"you  have  subdued  your  rival:  now  subdue 
yourself! — The  noblest  triumph  of  a  man  is 
that  which  he  gains  over  his  own  passions.    The 
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friendship  which  binds  you  to  Dambergeac 
is  a  sacred  brotherhood  ;  presume  not  to  vio- 
late its  duties,'^ — and  lo  !  the  virtuous  coun- 
sellor proceeded  to  recite  the  names  of  Damon 
and  Pythias, — Hippolyta  and  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  &c.  &c.  kc. — 

'^Pho,  pho  I  my  dear  fellow  !" — interposed  the 
evil  genius,  "  stay  where  you  are. — You  love, 
you  are  loved  ; — you  will  not  surely  have  the 
cruelty  to  reject  the  affection  of  a  suffering 
ancrel  V — 

"  Wretch  !" — cried  the  one. 

^'  Fool  !" — said  the  other. 

"  Remember  the  sword  of  the  brave  Harmo- 
dius,  drawn  in  your  defence,  when  you  were  ill 
in  bed  !^'  observed  the  white  spirit. 

•'*  Remember  Caroline,  of  whom  Harmodius 
defrauded  you  during  your  brain  fever  !"  added 
the  black  one. 

"  Be  grateful  \" — said  the^  first. 

*•  Be  happy  1" — cried  the  second. 

The  reasons  of  the  latter  gained  in  force, 
in  proportion  as  the  former  softened  in  its  voice, 
and  my  mind  in  its  logic.  I  scarcely  know 
where  the  advocate  of  the  forbidden  fruit  sought 

VOL.    II.  F 
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for  his  arguments^  so  close  were  they  and  so  in- 
finite,— so  insinuating-,  and  so  subtle. — Probably 
they  were  a  direct  inheritance  from  his  ancestor 
the  serpent.  Insensibly,  my  ear  was  charmed 
and  bewildered  with  the  strokes  of  eloquence 
presented  in  a  worthless  cause. 

'*  Why  should  I  be  the  victim  of  an  ultra  re- 
finement of  delicacy  ?"  was  now  my  reflection. 
"  Suppose  Harmodius  in  my  place.  How  little 
would  he  scruple  to  carry  off  my  wife.  I  am 
the  dupe  of  my  own  probity  !" —  ff 

This  last  consideration  all  but  determined 
me  to  a  step,  fatal  to  the  happiness  of  my  friend 
and  my  own  peace  of  conscience.  When  lo  ! 
Harmodius  entered  the  room  to  inquire  after  my 
wound.  To  behold  him  thus  engaged  in  the 
duties  of  friendship  in  the  happy  serenity  of  his 
dressing  gown^  suddenly  rekindled  the  virtuous 
energies  of  my  soul, 

*^  No,"  thought  I,  "  to-morrow  shall  witness 
my  departure.  Never  may  you  know,  my  dear 
Dambergeac,  the  danger  you  have  escaped,  nor 
the  sacrifice  I  make  to  our  friendship  !" — 

I  resolved  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of 
making   known  my  resolTition  to  Martha,  and 
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infuse,  if  possible,  into  her  own  mind  my  heroic 
resolution. 

Yet  half  an  hour  afterwards, — I  scarcely  know 
how  it  came  about, — she  was  seated  in  my  in- 
valid's-chair — I  on  my  knees  before  her.  So 
far  from  alluding  to  my  departure,  I  was  talking 

of  remaining  for  ever  at  C !     In  a  word,  all 

the  follies  suggested  by  passion,  and  encouraged 
by  weakness,  were  bursting  from  my  lips  ! — 

At  that  critical  moment,  a  faint  noise  in  the 
adjoining  apartment  attracted  my  attention  ;  and 
on  looking  anxiously  at  the  door  opposite  to 
which  we  were  sitting,  I  distinctly  perceived 
through  the  aperture  of  the  keyhole  the  bright 
lustre  of  a  human  eye.  My  blood  curdled  in 
my  veins  !  My  presence  of  mind,  however,  did 
not  desert  me.  Without  rising  from  my  knees 
or  changing  a  muscle  of  my  face,  but  retaining 
the  expression  of  eager  solicitation,  I  whispered  to 
Martha,  in  a  cautious  voice,  "  Be  not  alarmed  : 
do  not  turn  your  head,  or  look  towards  the 
door;— somebody  is  listening.  Follow  my  ad- 
vice. Treat  me  like  the  worst  of  criminals  !  Be 
the  wife  of  Harmodius  in  the  noblest  sei*se  of 
the  word  !" 

F  2 
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Madame  Dambergeac  immediately  rose,  and 
extending  her  arm  theatrically  towards  me,  bad 
me  be  gone  from  her  presence. 

"Monsieur  de  Cast!"  said  she,  '^  if  I  did. 
not  attribute  to  delirium  the  madness  of  your 
conduct,  never  would  I  see  you  again, — I  pro- 
mise, however,  to  overlook  what  has  passed,  on 
condition  that  for  the  future  you  regard  me 
as  the  wife  of  your  friend.'* 

As  she  opened  the  door  to  take  her  indignant 
departure,  I  perceived  Harmodius  in  the  centre 
of  the  adjoining  room  ;  who,  as  his  wife  passed 
him,  pressed  her  hand  tenderly  to  his  lips.  Then 
entering  my  chamber,  he  closed  the  door  care- 
fully after  him. 

"  How  soon  do  you  hope  to  be  well  V — said 
he,  regarding  me  with  an  earnest  look. 

"  In  about  a  week,"  I  coldly  replied. 

*'  So  much  the  better!^^  cried  he.  "  Quarrel 
with  no  one  in  the  interval ;  for  as  soon  as  you 
can  handle  a  pistol  or  sword,  it  is  my  intention 
to  claim  the  preference." 

**The  preference  to  call  me  out?" — I  ex- 
claimed, aiFecting  profound  astonishment. 
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''  You  have  presumed  to  pay  your  court  to 
my  wife.  A  letter  this  morning  apprised  me 
of  your  treachery  !"  cried  he. 

"  A  letter  from  Monsieur  Morisset  ?'* — 

*^  It  matters  little  from  whom,  since  I  have 
the  conclusive  testimony  of  my  own  eyes.  I 
have  been  a  witness  of  all  that  has  been  passing 
here.  Thank  your  stars  that  your  bad  inten- 
tions were  defeated ;  for  had  I  not  obtained  the 
conviction  of  Martha's  innocence^  you  would 
both  lie  dead  upon  the  floor.'^ 

To  authenticate  the  threat,  Harmodius  pro- 
duced a  most  formidable  looking  dagger.  How 
lucky  that  the  eye  of  the  Sous-Prefet  was 
gifted  with  such  warning  lustre  ! 

^*  Harmodius,"  said  I,  "  I  perceive  that  you 
know  all.  It  were  useless  to  deny  what  has 
occurred! — Your  wife  is  young  and  charming. 
I  have  been  spending  a  happy  fortnight  by  her 
side.  I  am  but  a  man,  my  dear  Dambergeac. 
Till  this  day,  however,  my  friendship  for  you 
enabled  me  to  surmount  my  passion ;  till  fear, 
and  the  anguish  of  my  wound,  got  the  better  of 
my  reason.  For  a  single  moment,  I  forget  our 
friendship. — Pardon  me  !*^ 
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But  Harmodius  refused  my  offered  hand. 

"  You  are  well  aware  that  I  will  not  fight 
you/^  said  I.  "  I  will  not  even  defend  myself. 
The  fidelity  and  attachment  of  your  wife  are 
clearly  demonstrated  to  you  :  what  more  do 
you  require  ? — Do  you  think  I  would  a  second 
time  expose  myself  to  such  reproof  as  I  have  just 
received  from  the  most  virtuous  of  her  sex  ?'' 

'^  You  certainly  had  the  worst  of  it/^  observed 
Harmodius,  somewhat  appeased.  *'  It  was 
your  Waterloo  .'" — 

"  Send  me  then  to  St.  Helena/* — said  I,  seiz- 
ing the  idea,  "  and  put  up  that  awful  knife !" 

Harmodius,  accepting  my  hand,  relaxed  into 
a  milder  mood. 

"  Well,  well  !'*  said  he,  "  peace  and  oblivion 
will  be  the  best  for  both  of  us.  But  prythee 
stick  to  your  wise  resolutions.  Go  back  to  Paris, 
and  return  to  us  only  when  you  are  grown  more 
reasonable.  To  say  the  truth,  Martha  is  a 
charming  creature;  and  in  your  place  I  might 
have  done  the  same,  though  the  wife  and  mistress 
of  one*s  friend  ought  to  be  sacred.*" 

"  Caroline,  for  instance  !''  I  exclaimed,  allud- 
ing to  our  early  days. 
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**  I  forgot  Caroline  i''  cried  Dambergeac, 
suddenly  exploding  into  a  laugh,  enchanted 
at  his  own  superior  success. 

A  further  residence  at  C would  have  been 

anything  but  agreeable.  It  was  necessary  I 
should  depart.  The  future  destiny  of  Martha 
depended  upon  my  good  sense.  At  the  last 
moment,  I  experienced  a  feeling  half  remorse- 
ful, half  regretful.  It  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  tear  myself  away. 

Some  days  after  my  departure.  Monsieur  Mo- 
risset,  deeply  mortified  by  so  signal  a  defeat,  so- 
licited a  change  of  residence.  A  year  has  elapsed 
since  these  events,  and  I  have  not  seen,  and 
probably  never  shall  see,  Madame  Dambergeac 
again.  We  correspond  occasionally,  unknown  to 
Harmodius,  who  is  ignorant  of  the  inestimable  ser- 
vice I  render  him.  My  letters  are  the  safeguard 
of  Martha,  by  varying  the  even  tenour  of  her 
life,  and  enabling  her  to  fancy  herself  a  heroine. 
I  talk  to  her  of  Paris — of  the  new  books,  new 
patterns,  new  scandals  of  the  day,— of  the  Italian 
Opera,  and  the  Court  balls;  so  that  my  letter 
has  the  advantage  of  an  amusing  newspaper— 
a  positive  economy  for  the  Sous-Prefet. 
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Such,  Madam,  is  the  history  of  my  adven- 
ture at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrennees ; — little  enough 
perhaps  in  the  recital,  but  demanding,  I  can 
assure  you,  some  exercise  of  principle  at  the 
moment  when,  aware  that  I  had  possessed  my- 
self of  the  affections  of  Martha  and  that  my 
own  were  a  little  entangled,  I  had  still  four-and- 
twenty  hours  to  pass  under  the  same  roof  with 
the  pretty  Sous-Prefette  of  C . 

Reward,  I  entreat  you,  the  forbearance  of  a 
Modern  Scipio,  by  the  encouraging  tribute  of 
your  applause. 

"Count  L.  de  Cast." 
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CHAPTER  1. 

Towards  the  end  of  August,  1831,  a  Swiss 
char-a-hanc  turned  oiF  the  road  from  Salenches 
to  Chamouny,  to  enter  the  valley  in  which  are 
situated  the  baths  of  St.  Gervais, — humble 
rivals  of  those  of  Baden  and  Bareges. 

Two  young  men  occupied  this  modest  ve- 
hicle, exposed  to  the  sun  and  rain,  in  the  utmost 
Helvetic  simplicity.  Their  costume  was  that 
of  most  tourists  in  the  country ;  a  blouse  or 
smock-frock,  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  with 
light  trowsers,  strong  shoes  and  gaiters.  Thus 
uniformly  accoutred,  the  one  smoked  in  one 
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corner  of  the  carriage,  while  the  other  slept, 
resting  in  the  opposite  angle. 

'^  Cortail  V  said  the  younger,  shaking  his 
companion  by  the  arm,  ^^one  might  take  you 
for    amarmot  of  Savoy  \" — 

The  sleeper,  rubbing  his  eyes,  indulged  in 
an  extensive  yawn,  as  he  replied,  "  What  else 
but  sleep  is  to  be  enjoyed,  pray,  travelling  in 
a  carriage }'' — 

"  Look  at  this  picturesque  scenery,  and  repent 
your  speech !  If  insensible  to  such  a  spec- 
tacle, you  can  have  no  poetry  in  your  soul/^ 

Cortail  surveyed  the  scene  with  complete  in- 
difference. 

"  We  have  left  the  Arve,*^  said  he,  *'  and  the 
brook  yonder  must  be  the  Bonnant ;  so  that 
we  shall  shortly  be  at  St.  Gervais,  where  I  sup- 
pose we  dine  at  six  o'clock," 

^'  Mangiar  dormir  e  her  T  said  his  compa- 
nion, laughing.  "  You  might  have  figured  to 
advantage  in  the  Papatacci.'' 

^^  Papatacci  if  you  like,  my  dear  Bennezons. 
I  have  not  the  advantage  of  being  gifted  with 
one  of  those  contemplative  stomachs  which  can 
live  upon  a  landscape.     I  would  give  all  the 
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needles  of  Montblanc  for  a  vulgar  cutlet  and  a 
bottle  of  Montmeliant/' 

The  lover  of  nature  shrugged  his  shoulders ; 
then  leant  forward,  in  order  to  examine  the 
winding  path  which  ran  along  the  brook  of 
Bonnant;  while  a  wood,  whose  trees  threw 
their  protecting  shade  over  the  heads  of  the 
travellers,  refreshed  them  by  a  cooling  breeze 
wafted  over  the  neighbouring  stream. 

''What  an  admirable  spot  for  a  scene  in  a 
romance  !  This  is  just  what  Scott  delighted  in 
describing  !'^— cried  Bennezons.  "  Do  you  re- 
member  the    ford    where  the  lady   of  Avenel 

treated  the  friar  with  such  a  refreshing  bath  T* 

"  Or  rather/'  replied  Cortail,  "  the  spot 
where  Francis  Osbaldistone  saw  Diana  Vernon 
for  the  first  time  I" — 

"  By  Jove/'  said  Bennezons,  jumping  up, 
"  may  I  die,  if  here  is  not  Diana  herself,  in 
compHance  with  your  invocation  !" — 

Cortail,  raising  his  head,  like  his  friend,  fixed 
his  eyes  upon  a  female  approaching  on  horse- 
back. 

It  required  no  great  stretch  of  imagination 
to  fancy  her  a  visionary  reduphcation  of  the 
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Scotch  heroine.  Romance  or  reality,  her  un- 
expected presence  in  that  secluded  spot,  pro- 
duced a  sensation  deeply  striking.  In  trying  to 
extricate  her  veil,  entangled  by  a  twig,  her  pro- 
file became  visible ;  though  they  saw  nothing 
more  than  a  thick  tress  of  dark  hair  enclosing 
her  face  to  the  chin. — Her  elegant  waist, 
whose  pliant  and  taper  form  was  displayed  by 
a  dark  brown  riding  habit, — and  the  graceful 
attitude  of  her  arms  seemed  certain  indica- 
tions of  youth,  which  comprises  the  promise 
of  a  thousand  charms  to  the  eye  of  five-and- 
twenty. 

"What  a  charming  woman!" — said  Benne- 
zons,  twisting  his  neck  to  the  right  almost  to 
dislocation,  to  look  after  her. 

"And  what  a  cart-horse  she  is  riding  I" — ex- 
claimed the  other,  whose  maturer  age  was  not 
quite  so  enthusiastic. 

On  hearing  the  noise  of  the  char-a-banc 
grating  on  the  flinty  road,  the  fair  equestrian 
turned  away  her  head  like  an  affrighted  hind ; 
and  checking  her  steed,  seemed  incUned  to 
make  a  retrograde  movement. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  intend  us  to  sleep  here?'^ 
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said  Bennezons  to  the  driver  on  seeing  the 
graceful  apparition  disappearing  in  the  distance. 
The  man  instantly  applied  his  whip  to  the 
horses ;  who,  roused  from  their  lethargy,  set  off 
at  a  speed  which  would  soon  overtake  the  less 
ambitious  steed  of  the  graceful  Amazon.  At 
that  moment,  a  cavalcade,  composed  of  half- 
a-dozen  men  and  two  women,  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  the  turn  of  the  road ;  where,  until 
then,  the  interesting  stranger  had  been  quite 
alone. 

"They  are  bathers  from  St.  Gervais,"  said 
Cortail,  laughing  at  the  rustic  appearance  of 
the   animals,   half  cart-horses,   half   asses,  on 
which  they  were  mounted,  reminding  him  of 
the    picturesque     squadron    stationed    at   the 
entrance  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  source 
of  so  much  amusement  to  the  Parisian  cockneys. 
The    bathers    advanced   towards   the  travel- 
lers,   each    taking   the   right  of  the  path ;  for 
the   passage   was    so    narrow,   that  they   were 
obliged  to  pass  one  at  a  time  in  the  space  left 
between    the    char-a-banc   and   the    mountain 
side. 
By  this   manoeuvre,  the  fair   stranger   was 
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thrown  into  the  rear,  by  the  side  of  a  lady  of 
an  advanced  age,  who  was  proudly  prancing 
upon  the  back  of  a  half-blind  mare.  On  seeing 
them  approach,  Cortail  threw  himself  back 
in  the  char-a-banc ;  and  hiding  his  face,  pre- 
tended to  be  asleep. 

His  movement  did  not  escape  the  vigilant 
eye  of  the  elderly  lady ;  who,  having  inqui- 
sitively examined  the  char-a-banc,  merely 
touched  the  driver's  shoulder  with  her  whip, 
whose  magical  influence  instantly  arrested  its 
progress,  as  though  horse  and  driver  were 
transformed  to  stone. 

"  Felix,'^  said  the  elderly  lady,  addressing 
the  slumberer,  '^your  closed  eyes  do  not  de- 
ceive me.— Do  you  pretend,  pray,  not  to  know 
us  V'— 

She  then  pushed  off  the  hat  of  the  sleeper, 
who,  perceiving  the  futility  of  his  plan,  sud- 
denly opened  his  eyes,  assuming  an  air  of 
agreeable  surprise. 

"  My  dear  aunt,  is  it  you  ?" — cried  he,  ^^  and 
my  cousin  Anastasia? — What  good  fortune 
brings  you  hither  ?'' — 

''  We  have  been  at  St.  Gervais  this  fortnight 
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past/^  said  the  younger  lady,  whose  elegant  and 
regular  countenance  Bennezons  seemed  to  de- 
vour with  his  eyes. 

"  Are  you  also  come  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters  ?^^ — inquired  the  elder  lady,  who,  on 
hearing  the  word  '^  aunt/'  slightly  knit  her 
brows. 

'^  Not  exactly/^  replied  the  young  man.  "  I 
am  going  to  Chamouny,  and  shaU  not  be  at  St. 
Gervais  above  an  hour.  I  sincerely  regret  that 
my  plans  force  me  to  quit  you  so  soon.'^ 

The  elderly  lady  looked  attentively  at  her 
nephew,  but  without  detecting  any  further 
meaning  in  his  words. 

^-  Surely,  your  journey  may  be  postponed  for 
a  day  or  two  ?" — said  she.  ^^  I  have  something 
serious  to  communicate  to  you." 

"  Impossible,  my  dear  aunt !" — 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that,  in  addressing  a 
lady,  the  word  impossible  has  no  existence  in 
the  French  language,"  interposed  Bennezons, 
more  inclined  to  be  agreeable  in  the  presence 
of  a  graceful  woman  than  to  encourage  the 
caprices  of  his  friend. 

The  lady  advanced  in  years   acknowledged 
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these  words  with  a  gracious  smile,  though  they 
were  rather  intended  for  her  daughter  than  her- 
self. 

*^  My  dear  Felix,"  said  she,  ^^  you  have  no 
longer  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  for  refusing  my 
request.  As  your  friend  justly  observes,  every- 
thing gives  way  to  a  lady's  entreaty.  Proceed, 
therefore,  to  St.  Gervais, — mention  my  name 
to  the  director  of  the  baths,— and  he  will  attend 
to  you  properly.     I  shall  see  you  at  dinner.^' — 

"But  I  assure  you,  my  dear  aunt, — '■  Cor- 
tail  again  began. 

'^  Not  a  word  more,  my  dear  cousin,''  inter- 
posed the  lady  of  the  whip ;  "  I  will  hear 
of  no  excuse." 

Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  bowed  to 
Bennezons;  and  the  old  lady  beckoning  her 
daughter  to  follow,  her  lumbering  mare  broke 
into  a  trot,  to  which  she  was  as  little  used  as  Don 
Quixotte's  Rosinante  to  the  effort  of  a  gallop. 
The  two  amazons  soon  disappeared.  Nothing 
was  heard  but  the  departing  clatter  of  the 
steeds,  gradually  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  neigh- 
bouring stream. 

"  You  are  the  happiest  man  in  France,'^  said 
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Bennezons  to  his  friend.  "  You  have  half-a- 
dozen  cousins,  each  prettier  than  the  other. 
Who  is  this  charming  creature,  to  whom  you 
have  never  alluded  ? — A  fair  cousin  is  my  beau 
ideal  of  everything  that  is  delightful;  yet 
Providence  has  favoured  me  only  with  males.'' 
"As  good  as  any  other/*  replied  Felix, 
sulkily. 

"As  good  as  any  other ? — No,  no  !  One 
may  marry  a  pretty  and  agreeable  cousin,  while 
those  of  an  opposite  gender  are  sure  to  be  the 
plague  of  one's  life.** 

Instead  of  replying,  Cortail  stretched  forth 
his  head  and  inquired  of  the  driver  whether 
the  road  were  wide  enough  to  turn. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  do  not  object  to  a  sousing 
in  the  Bonnant,"  said  the  man,  laughing  at  his 
own  wit. 

"  Thank  you  !  You  will,  nevertheless  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  turn ;  and  if  any  mis- 
chance occur,  woe  betide  you.  We  shall  not 
proceed  to  St.  Gervais.** 

The  driver  had  no  further  voice  in  the  busi- 
ness. But  Bennezons  proved  less  acquies- 
cent. 
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"Not  go  to  St.  Gervais  ?"  cried  he.  "  And 
for  what  reason,  pray  V— 

'^  What  can  you  possibly  want  at  St.  Ger- 
vais ?"  replied  Cortail.  "  What  is  there  to  see 
but  a  few  wooden  houses  in  a  hole? — As  to  the 
company,  you  have  just  seen  a  specimen  such 
as  might  well  suffice  you !" — 

"  It  is  that  very  specimen  which  induces  me 
to  persist  in  the  expedition.  I  feel  that  I  could 
sacrifice  Savoy  and  the  twenty-two  cantons  to 
the  black  eyes  of  your  pretty  cousin.  Pray 
what  is  her  name  ? '' 

"Anastasia." 

'^  That  I  know  already ; — but  her  surname  ?  " — 

"  Chateauvieux.  Her  father,  who  died  six 
years  ago,  was  my  mother's  brother.  President 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  of  Lyons.  Ma- 
dame de  Chateauvieux  is,  consequently,  my  aunt 
by  marriage,  though  she  chooses  to  call  me 
cousin.  She  thinks  it  enough  to  have  a  daughter 
of  twenty-four,  without  the  disgrace  of  acknow- 
ledging a  nephew  of  four-and-thirty." 

"  You  do  not  seem  pleased  at  meeting  her. 
I  suspect  her  to  be  the  cause  of  your  sudden 
aversion  to  St.  Gervais,  of  which  you  gave  me 
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the  most  glowing  description,  this  morn- 
ing/' 

"  You  heard  my  aunt  say  that  she  had  some- 
thing to  confide  to  me?  (forwy  aunt  she  is,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes.)" 

''  Well,  what  is  there  so  alarming  in  the  an- 
nouncement ? '" — 

"  The  confidences  of  a  woman  in  her  six-and- 
fortieth  year!'* 

"  I  own  I  should  prefer  those  of  the  fair 
Anastasia.** 

^^  Besides,  I  have  particular  reasons  for  avoid- 
ing all  communication  with  this  troublesome 
relation.'* 

When  the  travellers  arrived  at  the  turning 
where  they  had  first  perceived  Mademoiselle 
de  Chateauvieux,  Bennezons  looked  up  towards 
the  branch  in  which  the  fair  amazon's  veil  had 
become  entangled,  and  detected  among  the 
twigs  a  small  shred  of  green  gauze. 

"  I  am  not  astonished  at  the  rent  I  perceived 
in  her  veil,"  said  he;  "but  yonder  shred  is 
too  precious  to  become  the  hning  of  a  sparrow's 
nest." 

As  he  spoke,  he  jumped  out  of  the  char-a- 
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banc,  and  suddenly  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  young  stranger,  whose  apparition  was  so 
instantaneous,  that  he  seemed  to  rise  from  the 
bed  of  the  torrent.  He  appeared  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  with  such  a  profusion  of  hair  and 
moustaches,  that  very  Httle  could  be  distin- 
guished of  his  features,  save  two  tremendous 
black  eyes,  flashing  from  beneath  his  bushy 
eyebrows.  He  wore  a  greenish  coloured  velvet 
vest,  close  buttoned  to  the  chin,  and  on  his  head 
a  red  cap,  somewhat  in  the  Phrygian  fashion. 
This  republican  symbol  was  accompanied  by  a 
light  blue  ribbon,  passed  through  his  button- 
hole, evidently  the  decoration  of  the  revolution 
of  July,  then  flourishing  in  all  its  glory. 

Before  Bennezons  had  executed  his  project, 
the  stranger,  whose  eyes  were  equally  fixed  upon 
the  branches  of  the  beech-tree,  suddenly 
stood  in  his  stirrups,  and  seized  the  piece  of 
gauze ;  placing  which  by  the  side  of  his  ribbon, 
he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  quickly  vanished 
in  the  direction  taken  by  the  cavalcade.  The 
profound  astonishment  of  his  friend  at  this  in- 
cident, caused  Cortail  to  burst  into  a  violent  fit 
of  laughter. 
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"  You  are  not  the  only  amateur  of  reliques," 
said  he.  "  This  fellow  appears  to  be  as  devoted 
a  pilgrim  as  yourself,  and  rather  more  alert. 
He  really  ought  to  have  shared  it  with  you." 

"  Alert  ? — ay^  thanks  to  his  horse  ?'  said  Ar- 
mand;  "but  I  may  yet  overtake  this  man  of 
the  woods.  He  may  be  alert,  but  has  certainly 
little  to  boast  on  the  score  of  beauty.  Made- 
moiselle de  Chateauvieux  will,  doubtless,  be 
flattered  in  seeing  part  of  her  veil  in  the  button- 
hole of  an  ourang-outang !" 

"  Nevertheless,  he  fairly  got  the  best  of  it,  my 
good  friend.  Come,  come  !  get  into  the  carriage, 
if  we  are  expeditious,  we  may  escape  my  aunt.'^ 

"  Do  as  you  like.  For  my  part,  I  am  resolved 
to  proceed.  I  own  I  am  curious  to  ascertain 
what  will  become  of  the  precious  trophy. 
What  is  it  you  fear  ? — to  be  obliged  to  show  the 
politeness  usual  from  all  good  nephews  to  their 
aunts !  -Besides,  I  promise  to  take  my  share  of 
your  duties." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  you  cannot  form  the  leasjb 
idea  of  Madame  de  Chateauvieux.'^ 

"  She  must  have  been  a  very  pleasing  woman 
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a  few  years  ago.  For  my  part,  I  am  delighted 
at  the  prospect  of  seeing  more  of  her." 

"  Ay,  ay  ! — out  of  love  for  the  dark  eyes  of 
Anastasia !" 

"  No  matter  why  !  Make  yourself  easy  ;~-I 
have  a  considerable  genius  for  the  management 
of  ladies  of  a  certain  age.  I  will  make  up  her 
rubber — caress  her  lap-dog. — Every  age  has 
its  playthings/^ 

"  In  the  first  place,  then  be  pleased  to  remem- 
ber, that  before  a  woman  forty-six  years  of  age, 
you  must  never  allude  to  such  dehcate  subjects 
as  snufF,  spectacles,  or  flannel-petticoats ;  in 
fact,  nothing  that  is  dowagerial."" 

^^  On  the  contrary,  I  will  talk  to  her  of  balls, 
operas,  music,  poetry,  love  and  garlands  of 
spring  roses." 

"  Good !  Bear  also  in  mind  that  from  the 
moment  I  present  you,  the  arm  of  Madame 
de  Chateauvieux  will  become  your  exclusive 
property.  Remember  that  she  invariably 
offers  the  right  arm,  so  that  you  must  have 
the  left  in  readiness.  The  good  lady  has 
very  chivalrous  ideas.     She  asserts  that,  in  ac- 
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companying  a  lady,  a  gentleman's  sword-arm 
ought  to  remain  free." 

After  some  prolongation  of  the  discussion, 
the  two  friends  continued  their  road,  and  shortly 
afterwards  arrived  at  St.  Gervais. 


VOL.  II. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Having  settled  themselves  in  their  new 
quarters,  and  examined  the  few  lions  of  the 
place,  they  threw  off  their  travelUng  dresses,  and 
assuming  a  more  appropriate  costume,  pro- 
ceeded down  to  dinner.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
room,  they  met  Madame  and  Mademoiselle  de 
Chateauvieux,  who,  on  quitting  their  riding- 
habits,  had  selected  a  becoming  morning  toilet, 
lookins:  more  like  sisters  than  mother  and 
daughter. 

"  My  dear  aunt,'^  said  Cortail,  approaching 
them,  "  as  I  am  to  have  the  pleasure  of  passing 
a  few  days  in  your  society,  allow  me  to  pre- 
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sent  to  you  my  friend^   Monsieur  Armand  de 
Bennezons,  one  of  my  old  brother  guardsmen." 

"  Your  friend  cannot  have  a  better  recom- 
mendation to  our  good  opinion/^  courteously 
replied  Madame  de  Chateauvieux.  ''  Every 
member  of  the  royal  guard  is  entitled  to  a 
favourable  reception  from  those  whose  prin- 
ciples are  in  the  right  place." 

"  Even  in  presence  of  the  heroes  of  July  ?" 
observed  Bennezons,  pointing  to  the  wild-look- 
ing stranger,  who  was  coming  towards  them, 
his  red  cap  cocked  on  one  side. 

^^  Above  all,  in  their  presence, — you  can  only 
gain  by  the  comparison/^  retorted  the  woman  of 
forty-six.  '^  But  dinner  is  served,  we  must  go 
in  vnth.  the  rest." 

In  saying  this,  she  took  the  arm  of  Anas- 
tasia,  and  entered  a  room  which  in  length 
resembled  a  refectory.  Six  of  the  bathers  had 
already  taken  their  places,  their  precedence 
being  determined  by  the  date  of  their  arrival. 
According  to  this  unvarying  rule,  the  two 
friends  sat  at  the  end  of  the  table ;  while  the 
mother  and  daughter  were  placed  on  the  same 
side,  but  at  a  distance,  beside  a  grey-headed, 
G  2 
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elderly  dandy,  of  perpendicular  deportment, 
who  did  the  affable  with  a  perpetual  smile,  that 
never  expanded  into  a  laugh ;  one  of  those  well- 
brushed,  well-got  up,  patriarchal,  aristocratic 
figures,  seen  only  in  France,  and  seldom  found 
except  among  the  members  of  the  old  nobihty. 
At  the  first  glance,  one  pronounced  him  a 
*^  nobleman;"  at  the  second,  what  the  English 
exclusively  style  "  gentleman." 

"  Do  you  see  that  respectable-looking  old 
man  between  my  aunt  and  my  cousin  ?"  in- 
quired Felix  of  his  friend.  "  He  is  a  representa- 
tive of  Old  France,  who  will  relieve  us  from 
much  trouble  with  the  dowager.  Are  you  ac- 
quainted with  him  ?" 

*^  Some  partisan  of  the  Coblentz  set  ?"  replied 
Bennezons. 

"  It  is  the  Marquis  of  Montespard." 

«  Peer  of  France  ?" 

"  Formerly.  The  revolution  of  July  has 
stripped  him  of  his  ermined  robe,  as  it  has  de- 
prived us  of  our  modest  epaulettes.  He  is 
distantly  connected  with,  as  well  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  my  respectable  aunt.  During  tlie 
lifetime  of  Monsieur  de  Chateauvieux,  scandal 
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ascribed  the  intimacy  to  something  more  than 
friendship.  But  since  she  became  a  widow,  and 
he  attained  sixty  years  of  age,  the  evil  tongues 
have  grown  silent.  The  world  frequently  ends 
by  commending  what  it  once  reproved;  and 
he  who  has  patience  to  wait,  is  sure  of  obtaining 
absolution. — What  is  the  matter  ? — You  are 
not  listening  to  a  word  I  am  saying." 

'^  I  admit  your  eloquence ;  but  the  hero  of 
July  occupies  all  my  attention.  Observe  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  placing  himself  opposite  to 
your  cousin  !" 

"Mere  accident!  This  table  is  like  an  om- 
nibus, where  each  takes  his  place  according  to 
his  number.  I  do  not  perceive  the  green  gauze 
at  his  button-hole  ?'' 

^'  He  would  have  done  still  better  to  spare 
us  his  threadbare  coat,"  added  Armand,  with 
the  spite  of  an  aspiring  lover  eager  to  depre- 
ciate a  rival.  '^  He  is  the  only  one  present  who 
has  not  dressed  for  dinner.  God  forgive  me  ! 
He  is  biting  his  bread.  I  dare  say  he  used  his 
fork  in  eating  his  soup.  Every  movement  is 
that  of  a  parvenu." 

The  ex-guardsman   now  subsided  into  con- 
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temptuous  silence,  perhaps  from  the  irritation 
of  jealousy.  After  dinner,  the  company  took 
advantage  of  a  fine  autumnal  evening,  and  dis- 
persed in  groups  upon  a  small  esplanade,  bor- 
dered on  one  side  by  the  Bonnant,  on  the  other 
by  a  small  stone  building  forming  a  wing  to 
the  principal  part  of  the  house.  Leaving  her 
daughter  among  a  group  of  ladies  who  were 
lending  an  attentive  ear  to  the  agreeable  no- 
things of  the  Marquis  of  Montespard,  Madame 
de  Chateau vieux  joined  Cortail,  who  was  wan- 
dering about  in  hopes  of  enjoying  his  usual 
cigar.  The  moment  his  aunt  seized  him  by  the 
arm,  he  flung  it  away  in  a  fit  of  ill- temper,  wait- 
ing in  silence  the  communication  he  had  vainly 
tried  to  avoid. 

^^  My  dear  Felix,"  said  Madame  de  Chateau- 
vieux,  '^  it  is  not  without  a  strong  motive  that  I 
insisted  upon  your  staying  here.  We  are  in  a 
position  just  now  which  makes  the  presence  of 
a  member  of  my  family  absolutely  requisite. 
Indeed,  I  have  a  service  to  ask  of  you.'^ 

*'  I  trust,  dear  aunt,  you  do  not  doubt  my  de- 
votion to  your  interests,^^  said  Cortail,  in  a  tone 
anything  but  encouraging. 
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"  First  of  all,"  interrupted  the  President's 
widow,  "  I  implore  you  to  cure  yourself  of  your 
absurd  habit  of  calling  me  '  aunt '  at  every  mo- 
ment. Though  proper  in  a  little  boy,  in  a  man 
of  your  age  it  seems  ridiculous/' 

"Anything  to  please  you,  my  dear  aunt,'* 
replied  the  incorrigible  nephew,  "  I  will  call  you 
my  niece,  if  it  suit  you  better." 

"  Joking  apart,  my  dear  Felix,  have  you  re- 
marked here  an  individual  of  a  gloomy  coun- 
tenance, who  is  decorated  with  the  cross  of 
July,  and  who  sat  opposite  to  me  at  dinner  ?*" 

"You  mean  opposite  to  Anastasia?" 

"  Precisely ;  I  see  that  your  observations 
have  anticipated  my  communication.  It  is  on 
the  subject  of  that  man  I  wish  to  hold  a  family 
council  with  you.  Since  the  revolution  of  1830, 
I  have  resided  in  Switzerland ;  where  several  of 
my  friends,  driven  from  Paris  by  the  events  of 
July,  have  retired  into  seclusion.  We  spent  our 
summer  at  Geneva  with  Monsieur  de  Montes- 
pard,  the  Castignons,  Hautecours,  and  several 
other  legitimist  families ;  when,  one  fine  morn- 
ing, the  individual  in  question  fell  from  the  akies 
at  the  Ecu  de  Geneve,  where  we  were  staying. 
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1  say  skieSj  though  it  may  be  somewhat  impious 
to  suppose  that  a  hero  of  July  could  fall  from 
such  a  place, — but  it  is  a  mere  manner  of  talk- 
ing. Be  it  as  it  may,  the  gentleman,  wholly  at  his 
own  instigation,  instituted  himself  our  knight 
and  escort.  Wherever  we  went, — to  the  theatre, 
on  the  lake,  at  the  concert,  we  were  sure  to 
find  him.  I  need  not  impress  upon  you  that 
to  endure  such  importunities  on  the  part  of  a 
man  wearing  a  republican  cap,  and  the  decoration 
of  Louis  Philippe,  required  more  nerve  than 
I  possess.  Anastasia,  to  whom  he  presumes 
to  direct  his  glances^ — (from  those  two  fero- 
cious eyes  which  he  doubtless  thinks  tender  and 
expressive) — had  such  an  attack  of  nervousness 
at  the  commencement  of  the  business,  that  I 
became  exceedingly  alarmed. 

"  In  order  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance,  Ave 
came  to  St.  Gervais.  Whom  do  you  think  was 
the  first  person  we  perceived  at  table,  sitting 
exactly  opposite,  the  very  day  after  our  arrival  ? 
No  other  than  the  hero  of  July,  with  his  inevit- 
able olive-green  coat,  unshorn  beard,  and  im- 
placable look. — For  a  fortnight  past  he  has 
persisted  in  the  same  annoyances  with  which 
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he  persecuted  us  at  Geneva.  Anastasia  cannot 
stir  a  step,  alone  or  accompanied,  that  she  is 
not  sure  to  find  this  savage  face  starting  from 
behind  some  bush.  Luckily,  you  are  here. 
Up  to  this  moment,  the  hero,  seeing  that  he 
had  to  do  with  two  defenceless  women,  acted 
as  if  at  the  barricades.  But  your  presence,  I 
hope,  will  secure  us  from  further  impertinence.^^ 
"And  what  is  it,  my  dear  aunt,  that  you 
would  wish  me  to  do?"  inquired  Felix,  who 
had  listened  to  her  story  without  evincing  the 
slightest  emotion. 

"  Such  a  question  appears  somewhat  singular 
from  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,"  replied 
Madame  de  Chateauvieux.  "  What  I  expect  of 
you,  cousin,  is,  to  signify  to  the  individual  in 
question  that  he  must  immediately  discontinue 
his  offensive  conduct  to  Anastasia/* 

^^  He  will  probably  tell  me,"  coolly  observed 
the  ex-officer,  '^  to  go  about  my  business ;  in 
which  case,  a  duel  must  ensue." 

'•'  I  conclude  you  do  not  travel  without 
arms  ? "  observed  the  woman  of  the  chivalrous 
sentiments. 

^-  My  sword  is  quite  at  your  service,  if  you 
g3 
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can  only  prove  that  there  is  just  cause  for 
drawing  it.  Name  to  me  the  slightest  insult 
or  impertinence,  or  even  breach  of  politeness, 
of  which  this  person  has  been  guilty  towards 
you,  or  directly  or  indirectly  to  my  cousin/' — 

*^  As  if  he  would  presume  to  address  a  word 
to  either  of  us  !  Here,  our  society  has  the 
majority ;  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  form  part 
of  it,  we  have  unanimously  ostracised  him  and 
his  cross.  The  life  he  leads  here  is  that  of 
a  Paria,  whom  nobody  seeks,  or  rather  whom 
everybody  repulses." 

"  His  sole  crime,  then,  consists  in  being  a 
stranger,  in  taking  the  same  walks  as  Anastasia, 
looking  at  her  sentimentally  through  the  trees  ; 
and,  to  sum  up  the  measure  of  his  offence, 
sitting  opposite  to  her  at  dinner,  separated  by 
a  table  six  feet  wide, — I  cannot  perceive  in  all 
this  even  a  decent  pretext  for  my  interference." 

"  Since  you  require  more  positive  reasons, 
follow  me  !  "  said  Madame  de  Chateauvieux,  ap- 
parently much  irritated. 

She  now  directed  her  steps  towards  a  small 
room  on  the  ground  floor.  The  humidity  of 
the  evening,  increased  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
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the  stream,  as  well  as  the  natural  position  of 
the  baths,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  hills^ 
made  this  little  retreat  the  favourite  resort  of 
the  company,  after  dinner.  Madame  de 
Chateauvieux  crossed  the  dining-room  without 
noticing  any  one,  even  the  hero  of  July; 
who  obsequiously  rose  to  cede  his  place  to  her. 
Stiff  and  stern,  she  approached  a  table  near 
the  chimney,  whereon  lay  the  register  in 
which  the  travellers  inscribe  their  names. 
With  an  air  of  grandeur  she  opened  it,  pointed 
to  the  top  of  the  page,  then  turned  towards  her 
nephew,  with  an  attitude  that  recalled  to  mind 
the  famous  interrogation  of  Manlius. 

'^  What  say  you  to  this  ?"  said  the  terrible 
dowager. 

Following  the  indication  of  his  aunt's  finger? 
Cortail  immediately  perused  the  following  de- 
signations heading  the  different  columns  : 

"  Name. — Christian  name. — Profession. 
— Residence.'^  Underneath  which,  was  sub- 
scribed, in  very  legible  characters, 

"  Madame  de  Chateauvieux,  —  Jeanne,  — 
noble, — Geneva.^^ — 
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"  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauvieux,  Anastasia/' 

And  below  this, 

"  Guibout, — Alexander, — Soldier  of  July, — 
France." 

A  variety  of  unimportant  entries  succeeded. 

^^  Have  you  no  observation  to  make?"  in- 
quired the  aunt. 

"  I  perceive,"  replied  Felix,  that  the  stranger's 
name  is  Alexander  Guibout,  and  that  he  can 
boast  a  hand-writing  which  excites  my  envy. 
—Nothing  further!" 

"  Do  you  not  see  the  impertinent  flourish 
with  which  he  has  brought  his  name  into  con- 
junction w^ith  my  daughter's?"  persisted  the 
President's  widow. 

Certain  it  was,  that  whether  by  chance  or 
accident  the  r  which  terminated  the  name  of 
'^  Alexander,"  by  a  skilful  manoeuvre  of  the 
caligraphic  art,  insinuated  itself  gracefully  into 
the  name  of  "  Anastasia,"  placed  immediately 
above.  As  she  pointed  out  this  singular  in- 
discretion of  the  pen,  the  agitated  finger  of 
the  indignant  chaperon  nearly  perforated  the 
paper ! 
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Felix,  affecting  an  air  of  gravity,  replied  to 
her  amusing  gesture,  "  Before  I  decide  that 
this  stroke  of  the  pen  deserves  such  signal 
chastisement,  it  must  be  submitted  to  a  jury  of 
experienced  penmen.  The  conjunction  of  the 
two  names  may  be  accidental.  Every  one  has 
his  particular  mode  of  signature.  Could  it  be 
proved  that  Monsieur  Guibout's  style  was 
unusually  florid,  and  that  he  habitually  in- 
dulges in  elegant  arabesques  of  serpents  and 
corkscrews,  of  the  description  before  us,  what 
business  is  it  of  yours  or  mine  ?" — 

Madame  de  Chateauvieux  suddenly  closed 
the  register,  and  seated  herself  beside  the  table, 
upon  which  she  executed  a  nervous  sort  of 
galopade,  as  if  strumming  the  keys  of  a  piano- 
forte. 

"You  are  vastly  witty,  my  dear  cousin.  I 
believe  you  pride  yourself  upon  your  jokes. 
But  there  are  certain  questions  of  tact  and 
delicacy  upon  which  it  is  usual  for  gentle- 
men to  be  serious.  T  do  not  ask  your  opinion 
on  a  subject  upon  which  my  mind  is  quite 
decided.  I  do  not  ask  you  for  bon  mots  or 
repartees.      It  is  a  service  I   require  at  your 
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hands.  In  days  of  yore  gentlemen  felt 
bound  to  serve  and  obey  a  lady.  Now  they 
presume  to  argue  with  them.  Discussion  has 
usurped  the  place  of  devotion  !'' — 

"  My  dear  aunt/^  replied  Felix,  with  his 
usual  irony,  ^'  will  you  kindly  allow  me  to  ask 
a  single  question  ? — I  admit  the  gross  impro- 
priety of  Monsieur  Guiboufs  conduct.  But 
such  being  the  case,  how  is  it  that  M.  de  Mon- 
tespard,  as  nearly  your  connexion  as  myself,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  friendship  of  such  long  stand- 
ing, has  not  interfered.  The  case  seems 
especially  suitable  to  his  age  and  position. 
The  wanton  risk  of  human  life  cannot  be 
your  object;  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
words  of  an  old  man  would  have  far  more 
influence  upon  the  fierce  republican,  than  the 
interposition  of  an  ex-officer  of  the  royal  guard.^' 

"  In  the  first  place.  Monsieur  de  Montes- 
pard  is  not  an  old  man,^^  replied  the  fair  friend 
of  the  ex-peer  of  France,  ^^and  I  know  that 
very  particular  reasons  forbid  his  having  the 
smallest  communication  with  tiie  individual  in 
question.  Monsieur  Guibout  is  the  nephew 
of  a  person  of  the  same  name — a  peasant  en- 
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riched  by  purchasing  the  national  domains — 
a  forge- in  aster — in  a  word,  a  country  neighbour 
of  the  Marquis.  After  the  revolution  of  July, 
M.  de  Montespard  retired  to  his  own  chateau^ 
that  he  might  be  in  peace  ;  when  this  identical 
knight  of  the  barricades  arrived  from  Paris, 
flushed  with  victory  and  the  triumph  of  the  re- 
volutionary cause.  As  you  may  suppose,  the 
position  of  the  Marquis  was  far  from  enviable. 
Every  day  brought  fresh  provocation ;  the  tree 
of  liberty  planted  before  the  chateau — the  Mar- 
seillaise thundered  out  under  the  windows — 
his  workmen  in  perpetual  riot, — besides  endless 
annoyances  concerning  the  National  Guard. 
At  length,  his  position  became  so  insupportable 
that  he  was  forced  to  absent  himself  from 
home.  You  will  admit  that  his  own  dignity, 
nay,  his  self-respect,  impose  upon  him  the  most 
contemptuous  silence  towards  the  offender/' 

^'  I     understand    perfectly!'^ — said     Felix, 
smiling. 

*' '  Louis,  les  animant  du  feu  de  son  courage, 

Se  plaint  de  sa  grandeur  qui  I'attache  au  rivage.* 

*'  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  same  considera- 
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tions  cannot  affect  my  insignificance,  which  glue 
the  sword  of  the  Marquis  to  the  scabbard.  I 
am  sensible  of  the  distinction  !  Do  you  re- 
member the  walk  we  took,  two  years  ago, 
along  the  Boulevarts^  towards  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix?" 

Madame  de  Chateauvieux  blushed  slightly, 
a  rare  occurrence  with  ladies  of  her  age.  But 
she  was  too  confused  to  reply. 

"  Permit  me  to  refresh  your  memory/'  con- 
tinued CortaiL  ^'  You  had  business  in  different 
shops,  and  I  had  the  honour  of  giving  you  my 
arm.  Near  the  Bains  Chinois,  we  met  a  young 
man  who,  according  to  your  account,  had  the 
impertinence  to  stare  at  you;  upon  which,  I 
asked  him  for  an  explanation  of  his  conduct ;  for 
like  CEdipus  — '  I  was  young  and  vain-glorious.' 
Instead  of  apologising,  he  pretended  to  fancy 
himself  insulted.  In  fact,  his  offence  consisted 
in  squinting  most  abominably.  The  quarrel 
was  made,  however. — Next  day  we  fought  ; 
and,  as  the  cause  of  the  just  is  not  always  tri- 
umphant,!  relieved  myadversaryof  his  squinting 
eye,  so  that  now,  with  the  exception  of  having 
but  one,  he  is  able  to  look  about  him  like  other 
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people.  I  have  met  him  often  since  the  affair, 
and  never  without  remorse.  I  have,  conse- 
quently, made  the  most  solemn  vow  never 
again  to  trifle  with  so  serious  a  subject  as  a 
duel ;  for  had  I  killed  my  man,  instead  of  half- 
blinding  him,  I  should  have  felt  myself  a  wretch 
for  life.'^ 

"Very  christian4ike  sentiments,  certainly,^^ 
observed  the  dowager,  sneeringly,  "  and  admi- 
rably calculated  to  ensure  you  a  peaceful  old 
age." 

"  Peaceful  dispositions  are  almost  as  becoming 
in  old  women  as  in  old  men,"  retorted  Cortail. 
"Had  I  just  emerged  from  college,  or  were 
I  as  giddy  now  as  two  years  ago^  your  sneers 
might  urge  me  to  some  fresh  imprudence ;  but 
I  am  thirty-four,  my  dear  aunt,  and  blush  to 
own  that  I  have  been  already  guilty  of  no  less 
than  five  duels.  Be  assured,  therefore,  that  I 
am  aware  of  the  duties  due  from  me,  as  a  preux 
chevalier,  to  j/o«,  my  near  connexion.  When- 
ever a  real  insult  is  offered  to  my  cousin,  you 
will  find  me  at  my  post ;  till  then,  allow  my 
sword  to  remain  bloodless. 

*^  After  all,  lohat  is  the  upshot  of  this  affair  ? 
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M.  Guibout  presumes  to  conceive  sentiments 
for  my  cousin,  in  the  manifestation  of  which 
he  has  been  ridiculous,  but  not  insolent.  Anas- 
tasia  is  handsome  enough  to  inspire  an  extra- 
vagant passion ;  and  you,  dear  aunt,  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  follies  of  the  heart.  Did  you 
not  admit  to  me  that  Monsieur  de  Montespard 
formerly  took  lessons  upon  the  guitar,  that  he 
might  have  the  happiness  of  accompanying 
your  charming  voice  ?  '' 

Instead  of  answering,  the  President's  widow 
abruptly  turned  her  back,  and  addressed  an 
elderly  lady  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

"  My  aunt  looks  almost  handsome,  when  in 
a  rage,"  said  Cortail.  "  Her  cheeks  become 
blooming,  and  her  eye  is  as  brilliant  as  a  car- 
buncle. Many  a  lance  is  broken  for  a  worse- 
looking  woman. — But  in  conscience  this  affair 
regards  Monsieur  de  Montespard." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

During  the  foregoing  dialogue,  night  had 
drawn  on  and  several  card  parties,  sole  resource 
of  the  veterans  of  society,  were  organised  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  room.  In  the  centre  was  a 
table,  round  which  sat  a  party  of  young  ladies, 
some  occupied  in  different  works,  while  others 
indulged  in  conversation,  at  times  ridiculous, 
occasionally  lively;  but  on  the  whole,  insig- 
nificant ; — the  tone  being  far  more  appropriate 
to  a  salon  in  Paris,  than  a  wilderness  in  the 
heart  of  Savoy. 

Among  the  chosen  few  admitted  to  this 
select  circle,  was  Armand  de  Bennezons.     With 
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the  easy  assurance  of  a  well-bred  man,  sanc- 
tioned by  Madame  de  Chateauvieux's  introduc- 
tion, he  had  placed  himself  behind  Anastasia, 
whose  readiness  to  listen  to  his  conversation 
indicated  one  of  those  sudden  intimacies,  which, 
even  in  the  most  exclusive  society,  are  tolerated 
during  the  relaxation  of  a  watering-place.  Her 
education  had  been  English,  rather  than  French ; 
and  her  constant  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
gave  a  certain  self-possession  of  manner,  which 
subjected  her  to  be  continually  addressed  by 
strangers  as  "  Madame,"  rather  than  "  Made- 
moiselle/^ 

^^  Do  I  look  so  old,  then  ?  "  said  she  one  day 
to  her  mother,  apparently  mortified  by  the  mis- 
take. 

"  You  are  just  of  the  right  age,^^  replied  the 
dowager,  who  entertained  a  supreme  contempt 
for  the  awkward  schoolgirl-like  timidity  of 
Parisian  misses. 

Thus  encouraged,  Anastasia  believed  herself 
to  be  irresistible.  Her  manners  were  certainly 
attractive.  Deferential  towards  the  aged  of 
her  own  sex,  polite  but  prudent  with  men  of 
her  own  age,  she   reserved  her  conversational 
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exertions  for  the  society  of  persons  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  charms  of  a  highly- cultivated  mind, 
abounding  with  enthusiasm  for  the  arts,  and 
replete  with  chivalrous  exaltation. 

Anastasia  was  fully  conscious  that  the  world 
proclaimed  her  a  most  accomplished  person. 
On  the  best  of  terms  with  herself,  the  radiance 
of  her  expressive  face  poured  its  rays  upon  her 
numerous  admirers.  She  Hstened,  smiled,  an- 
swered with  her  eyes  as  well  as  her  voice,  and 
spoke  well  upon  every  subject.  Had  she 
chosen,  she  was  able  to  renew  the  thesis  of  the 
renowned  Mirandola.  The  intellectual  powers 
of  a  remarkably  pretty  woman  form,  perhaps, 
the  nearest  approach  to  omniscience  ! 

Bennezons  had  succeeded  at  that  moment  in 
monopolising  the  charms  of  her  conversation, 
to  the  utter  exclusion  of  all  competitors.  To 
keep  pace  with  her  exquisite  flow  of  elo- 
quence, he  was  exhausting  his  utmost  powers 
of  pleasing,  according  to  the  custom  of  young 
Parisians,  who  always  succeed  best  at  creating  a 
first  impression.  Having  discussed  a  variety 
of  literary  questions,  avoiding  the  sentimental 
controversies  fit  only  fcr  the  ears  of  married 
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women,  they  entered  upon  the  subject  of  the 
fine  arts ;  for  Bennezons  fancied  himself  a 
painter. 

Having  pleaded  guilty  to  this  little  accom- 
plishment, he  was  required  to  exhibit  a  proof  of 
his  abihties,  and  his  album  was  loudly  called 
for.  There  was  some  pretext  for  the  exhibition  ; 
for  in  addition  to  his  own  scrawlings,  it  con- 
tained drawings  from  the  pencils  of  Roqueplan, 
Decamps,  and  several  other  great  artists,  im- 
i:)arting  an  intrinsic  value.  Nothing  could  be 
worse  timed  than  his  little  outbreak  of  vanity ; 
for  their  interview  was  interrupted  by  the  pro- 
duction of  the  album,  which  drew  upon  them 
the  general  observation  of  the  party. 

The  young  painter,  however,  found  some 
compensation  in  the  praises  bestowed  upon  his 
talents. 

Among  the  lookers-on  upon  this  scene,  were 
two  who  contemplated  it  with  symptoms  of 
the  most  undisguised  dissatisfaction.  First,  M. 
de  Montespard,  who,  thanks  to  a  scarcity  of 
young  men,  had  been  the  Adonis  of  the  draw- 
ing-room of  St.  Gervais,  till  his  reign  was  cut 
short  by  the  arrival  of  a  hero  as  elegant  and  as 
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well  bred  as  himself,  possessing  over  him  the 
unquestionable  and  paramount  advantage  of 
youth. 

The  other  was  Alexander  Guibout.  Seated  at 
a  distance  behind  the  card-table,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  Quotidienne  (which  probably  bums 
the  fingers  of  a  hero  of  July,  as  they  say  holy 
water  does  those  of  the  devil) ;  he  surveyed 
with  a  malicious  smile  the  aristocratic  group 
from  which  the  intolerance  of  Madame  de 
Chateauvieux  had  excluded  him.  His  large 
eyes  seemed  to  start  from  his  pale  face;  and 
when  gazing  upon  Anastasia,  they  assumed  a 
look  of  fierce  defiance.  Having  crossed  the 
room  to  be  nearer  to  his  cousin,  Cortail,  who 
possessed  quick  faculties  of  observation,  inter- 
cepted one  of  these  threatening  glances.  At 
the  same  moment,  he  overheard  Monsieur  de 
Montespard  observe  to  a  tall-looking  personage, 
with  a  severe  order  of  countenance,  who  was 
seated  near  him — '^  Castignon  !  in  our  time  we 
respected  old  age.  To-day  the  order  of  things 
is  reversed.  The  old  are  compelled  to  make 
way  for  the  young.  That  gentleman  with  the 
album  reminds  me  of  Diderot,  who  was  said  by 
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Voltaire   to   excel    in    monologue  rather  than 
dialogue." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  observed  Felix  to  Ben- 
nezons,  seating  himself  behind  him.  "  Your 
triumph  is  complete ! — You  have  already  suc- 
ceeded in  making  two  enemies  at  St.  Gervais  !" 

"  Your  cousin  is  the  most  charming  person 
I  ever  met  with,"  replied  Armand,  lost  in  the 
abstraction  of  a  dawning  passion. 

Madame  de  Chateauvieux,  meanwhile,  having 
gradually  recovered  her  serenity,  approached 
the  work-table,  and  with  her  accustomed  self- 
importance,  took  up  a  pair  of  scissors,  with 
which  she  struck  the  table  three  times.  At 
this  signal,  silence  prevailed.  All  eyes  were 
directed  towards  her. 

''  The  evening  is  advancing,  ladies,'*  said  she, 
"  and  we  forget  our  sale." 

'^  It  is  really  time  to  begin,"  exclaimed  seve- 
ral voices  at  once. 

On  a  sign  from  Madame  de  Chateauvieux, 
accordingly,  some  of  those  gentlemen  who  are 
complaisant  enough  to  undertake  the  duties  of 
lacqueys,  disappeared  mysteriously  from  the 
room,  and  returned,  loaded  with  trifling  o])jects, 
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such  as  watch-cases,  pieces  of  ill-worked  tapes- 
try, purses,  and  every  kind  of  useless  trumpery, 
which  they  triumphantly  displayed  upon  the 
table. 

"  Before  we  begin,^^  resumed  the  Lady-patro- 
ness, "  there  is  a  work  of  benevolence  which  we 
must  not  forget. — Several  persons  lately  arrived 
at  St.  Gervais,  have  not  yet  subscribed  to  the 
fund  for  the  sufferers  in  La  Vendee.  Let  me 
hope  that  they  will  add  their  mite  to  our  own. 
Anastasia,  my  love,  you  have  undertaken  the 
office  of  collecting  the  offerings.-'^ 

"The  deuce  take  you!" — muttered  Felix, 
aside,  to  his  friend.  "  But  for  you,  we  should 
be  quietly  smoking  our  cigars  on  the  road  to 
Chamouny,  instead  of  being  victimized  by  the 
benevolence  of  my  detestable  aunt." 

At  the  summons  of  her  mother,  Anastasia 
rose  from  her  seat,  and,  taking  up  a  small 
basket,  gracefully  proceeded  on  her  errand  of 
charity. 

"  Have  you  any  gold  ?" — said  Bennezons  to 
his  neighbour,  after  searching  his  own  pockets. 

Cortail,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  handed  him 
a  napoleon. 

VOL.  II.'  H 
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"  Give  me  a  double  louis,  if  you  have  one," 
suggested  the  young  man,  wishing  to  make  an 
offering  worthy  the  graceful  creature  about  to 
,  solicit  him. 

"  Gently,  my  dear  fellow,  gently,*'  cried  Cor- 
tail.  *'  This  is  but  a  beginning.  After  the  Ven- 
deans,  come  the  wounded  of  the  Royal  Guard, 
the  pensioners  of  the  Civil  List,  in  short  all  the 
victims  of  the  Carlist  party.  You  will  have 
ample  opportunities  for  the  display  of  your 
magnificence." 

Bestowing  a  gracious  look  upon  Bennezons, 
Anastasia  now  approached  her  cousin. 

"  You  are  aware  how  poor  1  am,"  said  he, 
tending  a  five-franc  piece.  '^  Besides,  I  am  all 
but  your  brother,  which  exempts  me  from  a 
needless  display  of  generosity  in  your  honour." 

Alexandre  Guibout  rose  as  Mademoiselle  de 
Chateauvieux  passed.  On  seeing  her  approach, 
all  smiles  and  grace,  elated  by  the  ostensible 
part  she  was  playing,  he  prepared  an  ofi'ering 
destined  to  eclipse  all  others.  But  as  the  act 
of  charity  to  which  he  was  about  to  contribute 
was  in  aid  of  the  legitimist  party,  the  Repub- 
lican thought  proper  to  conciliate  the  austerity 
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of  his  principles  with  the  greatness  of  his  heart 
by  an  audible  profession  of  faith  which  he  pro- 
pounded so  as  to  be  heard  by  those  around. 

"  After  the  battle,"  said  he,  "  distinctions 
of  yWe;/6?  andybe  cease  to  exist.  The  cause  of 
misfortune  is  sacred." 

In  spite  of  her  antipathy  to  the  republican 
cap,  Anastasia  would  doubtlessly  have  accepted 
the  tribute ;  for  just  then^  vanity  predominated 
over  other  feelings.  But  a  forbidding  look 
from  her  mother  interdicted  this  act  of  con- 
descension. Obeying  the  hint,  she  passed  ra- 
pidly by  the  hero  of  July,  mth drawing  the  hitle 
basket  toward  which  he  had  stretched  forth  his 
hand.  A  quantity  of  five-franc  pieces  instantly 
rolled  upon  the  carpet,  attracting  the  eyes  of  all 
the  company  to  the  republican,  who,  regardless 
of  the  scattered  money,  stood  motionless  and 
aghast.  Even  his  hair  appeared  twice  as  dis- 
hevelled as  usual. 

"What  think  you  of  the  charity  of  these 
good  ladies  }"  inquired  Fehx  of  his  friend. 
"  They  would  rather  let  the  miserable  perish 
than  relieve  them  with  unwelcome  means." 

"  I  think,"  replied  Bennezons,  *^  that  yonder 
H   2 
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knight  of  the  patibulary  countenance  did  well 
to  appropriate  to  himself  the  remnant  of  your 
cousin's  veil,  for  he  would  have  sought  in  vain 
to  obtain  it  by  any  other  means." 

Cortail  smiled  in  reply,  and  advanced  nearer 
the  table  where  the  sale  was  about  to  take 
place.  A  gentleman,  forty  years  of  age,  fat, 
fresh,  and  curly-headed,  had  constituted  himself 
auctioneer,  apparently  to  the  general  satis- 
faction, and  proceeded  to  announce  the  lots 
in  persuasive  accents. 

^^  To  what  are  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  des^ 
tined  ?"  inquired  Felix  of  his  cousin. 

'^  To  the  pensioners  of  the  Civil  List,"  replied 
Anastasia.  '^  I  have  contributed  a  watch-guard 
- — I  hope,  Felix,  you  will  be  amiable  enough  to 
purchase  it  V^ 

"  I  lost  my  watch  at  Lausanne,'^  replied  the 
ex-officer,  decided  to  defend  his  narrow  means 
against  the  invasive  benevolence  of  his  relations. 

Having  disposed  of  the  less  important  lots, 
the  insinuating  auctioneer,  in  a  kind  of  smiling 
beatitude  and  with  an  insidious  voice,  ob- 
served,-— 

"  Gentlemen,— Here  is  an  article  especially 
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addressed  to  you, — a  silk  guard-chain,  exqui- 
sitely worked  by  the  fairy  hands  of  Mademoi- 
selle de  Chateauvieux.  At  what  price  am  I  to 
put  it  up  ? — Shall  we  begin  with  five  francs  V — 

"Twenty  !"  said  Bennezons  timidly. 

"And  it  is  scarcely  worth  twenty  sous!" 
muttered  Felix,  placing  his  chair  so  as  to  be 
out  of  his  cousin^s  observation. 

In  spite  of  her  aristocratic  intolerance,  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Chateauvieux  was  a  mere  wo- 
man, and  consequently  flattered  by  the  ex- 
aggerated biddings  of  her  new  admirer.  But 
finding  that  nobody  intended  to  bid  against 
him,  she  experienced  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment which  repressed  her  pride.  Directing  her 
eyes  towards  Alexander  Guibout,  whom  she  had 
not  chosen  to  see  then,  her  glance  seemed  to 
insinuate,  **  And  j/ow,  have  you  no  ambition  to 
possess  the  guard-chain  ?" — 

At  any  other  time,  the  hero  of  July  would 
have  fallen  upon  his  knees ;  but  he  still  \\  rithed 
under  the  wound  his  vanity  had  received.  In- 
stead of  complying,  he  knit  his  brows,  and 
smiled  vindictively;  while,  confused  and  con- 
science-struck, Anastasia  turned  away  her  head 
to  conceal  her  blushes. 
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"  Twenty  francs  !"  repeated  the  auctioneer, 
"  nobody  bids  more/^  And  knocked  it  down 
to  Monsieur  Bennezons. 

Touched  by  the  vivid  carmine  of  Anastasia's 
cheeks,  the  ex-guardsman  passed  the  silken  tress 
over  his  neck,  as  triumphantly  as  if  it  had 
been  the  ribbon  of  the  Saint  Esprit  or  the 
Legion  of  Honour.  These  triumphant  airs  re- 
doubled the  anger  of  Anastasia. 

"  Had  the  sale  taken  place  before  the  col- 
lection," thought  she,  "Monsieur  Bennezons 
would  not  have  obtained  for  twenty  miserable 
francs  an  object  which  cost  me  a  whole  day's 
labour  P^— 

"  You  are  a  charming  fellow/'  whispered 
Cortail  to  his  friend.  "  I  beg  to  inform  you 
that  some  paper  matches,  made  by  my  aunt, 
are  about  to  be  put  up.  I  trust  your  gallantry 
will  not  be  at  fault.  To  please  the  daughter,  it 
is  indispensable  to  captivate  the  mother." 

Insensible  to  this  quizzing,  Armand  became 
the  fortunate  possessor  of  tive-and-twenty 
matches,  most  skilfully  cut  out,  and  exhibiting 
a  pleasing  variety  of  colours.  He  received  his 
recompense  in  the  smiles  of  the  dowager. 

"  Really,  sir,  you  are  worthy  of  the  times  of 
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chivalry  !^' — cried  Madame  de  Chateauvieux,  di- 
recting the  most  contemptuous  glance  towards 
her  nephew.  "There  are  some  present  who 
would  do  well  to  take  you  for  a  model."  Then, 
changing  her  tone,  she  smiled  insinuatingly,  as 
she  added — "  x\fter  all  your  generosity,  we  are 
not  rich.  I  shall  have  less  to  send  to  our  poor 
Vendeans  than  I  anticipated.  Few  can  appre- 
ciate their  chivalrous  devotion  ;  and  for  a  pur- 
pose of  this  nature,  the  charitable  ought  to  be 
prompt  in  contributing  their  aid.*' 

''  Had  I  arrived  sooner  at  St.  Gervais,  dear 
aunt,'^  observed  Cortail,  disposed  to  retaliate, 
"I  should  have  chosen  no  other  model  than 
yourself.  I  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  making 
lighters.  Matches  are  an  article  of  ready  sale, 
and  do  not  ruin  the  manufacturer." 

Instead  of  replying  to  this  sarcasm,  Madame 
de  Chateauvieux  touched  carelessly  the  album  of 
Armand,  which  was  lying  upon  the  table ;  and 
with  a  perspicacity  of  mind  frequent  among 
women,  Anastasia  instantly  caught  her  mother's 
idea.  Conscious  of  the  influence  of  any  desire 
she  might  express,  she  took  up  the  album, 
looking  timidly  at  the  young  officer.     "This 
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would  indeed  be  an  acquisition  to  our  sale  !" — 
said  she.  "  The  works  of  women  possess  no 
value  but  in  their  good  intention." 

"  Anastasia/'  interposed  the  benevolent  wo- 
man, inwardly  delighted  with  her  daughter's 
intelligence,  "  remember  that,  however  laudable 
your  intention,  it  does  not  justify  an  indiscretion. 
M.  de  Bennezons  may  have  a  particular  value 
for  his  album/^ 

"  How,  madam  ?" — muttered  the  young  man, 
a  little  confused  by  this  unexpected  attack, 
"beheve  me  that,  could  these  sketches  avail 
your  praiseworthy  intentions,  I  should  be  most 
happy — most — " 

"  No,  no  1  "  interrupted  Madame  de  Chateau- 
vieux.  '^  However  proper  the  motive,  we  can- 
not trespass  upon  your  generosity.  Hide,  there- 
fore, I  entreat,  the  object  of  temptation  ?' — 

And  closing  the  book,  she  returned  it  to  its 
owner.  Anastasia  said  nothing,  but  looked 
imploringly  at  M.  de  Bennezons.  Subdued 
by  her  gaze,  soft  as  that  of  an  angel  in 
prayer,  he  delivered  the  album  to  the  auc- 
tioneer. 

"  Sir,"  said   he,   "  if  this   trifle   can   find   a 
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purchaser,  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  offer  it  to 
the  company." 

Without  giving  him  time  to  end  his  sentence, 
the  officious  gentleman  snapped  up  the  book, 
as  a  cat  a  mouse ;  clearing  his  voice  to  exclaim 
— *'  Gentlemen  and  ladies  ! — behold  another  and 
most  unexpected  contribution,  which  will  prove 
an  admirable  acquisition  to  the  purchaser.  A 
superb  album,  containing  views  of  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  &c. ;  as  well  as  several  drawings  by 
Roqueplan,  Deveria,  Decamps,  and  other  cele- 
brated artists.  What  shall  I  name  for  this  su- 
perb album  ? — Fifty  frants  ?— A  mere  nothing  ! 
Monsieur  de  Montespard,  you  are  a  connois- 
seur !  Pray  bestow  your  attention  upon  the 
work."  The  album  was  now  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  and  the  donor  had  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  compliments  lavished  upon  his  gene- 
rosity, as  well  as  his  talents. 

But  the  amateurs  of  art  at  St.  Gervais  were 
few  in  number ;  and  no  one  contested  the 
acquisition  with  the  old  peer,  who  became  its 
owner  for  the  sum  of  fifty-five  francs  !  Aware 
that  his  gains  in  the  bargain  amounted  to  nearly 
H  3 
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a  thousand,  he  turned  towards  his  neighbour 
with  a  smile. 

'^  Castignon,"  said  he,  "  this  Monsieur  de 
Bennezons  must  be  a  prince  in  disguise.  Here 
is  a  sketch  by  Roqueplan,  worth  four  times 
what  I  gave  for  the  whole.  *  Bennezons  !* — Did 
you  ever  hear  the  name  before  ?" 

"  Why,  yes.  There  were  people  of  the 
name  in  Normandy,^'  replied  the  old  Mar- 
quis. 

"  That  family  is  extinct.  This  young  man 
is  probably  a  graft,  as  one  might  guess  by  his 
careless  way  of  getting  rid  of  his  money  Pro- 
digality is  the  test  oi parvenus  !'* 

"  Let  us  escape  while  we  have  something 
left,"  whispered  Cortail  to  his  friend.  "  In  your 
present  state  of  enthusiasm,  you  would  give 
away  your  coat  for  the  wounded  Vendeans,  if 
Anastasia  required  it,  as  St.  Martin  did  his 
cloak !  Yonder  old  Jew  has  got  your  album 
for  fifty-five  francs,  and  laughs  at  you  for 
your  pains.^^ 

''  I  must  confess  the  drawings  were  worth 
more,*'  said  Armand,  somewhat  vexed.     "  But 
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remember  the  misfortunes  of  our  party ! — 
I  feel  that  I  have  discharged  a  sacred 
debt.'* 

''  Between  the  Vendeans  on  one  side,  and  the 
beautiful  eyes  of  my  cousin  on  the  other,  it 
would  require  the  pay  of  a  field^marshal,  rather 
than  that  of  a  half-pay  lieutenant,  to  discharge 
such  debts.  Wait  until  you  are  on  full  pay, 
and  then  you  may  play  the  magnifico." 

"  On  full  pay  ? — In  the  service  of  the  pre- 
sent government? — Never!"  replied  Benne- 
zons. 

"  This  is  a  very  sudden  determination,"  ob- 
served Cortail,  anxiously. 

"  The  tri-coloured  cockade  would  be  ill 
looked  upon  by  a  certain  person,"  gravely  re- 
plied poor  Armand. 

^^  A  remark  worthy  the  proprietor  of  my 
aunt's  paper  matches.  Prj^thee  have  done  with 
such  nonsense!'^  cried  Felix,  impetuously; 
"  why  place  your  prospects  in  jeopardy  by  rash 
vows  ? — A  man  should  seek  the  rules  of  his  con- 
duct in  his  own  mind,  not  in  the  fickle  smiles 
of  any  woman  on  earth !" 
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Instead  of  answering,  Armand  de  Benne- 
zons  fixed  his  earnest  gaze  upon  the  ex- 
pressive face  of  Mademoiselle  de  Chateau- 
vieux. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Toe  following  day,  Bennezons  having  re- 
fused to  accompany  him,  Cortail  proceeded 
alone  to  Montblanc. 

"  I  leave  you  for  three  days/^  said  he, 
as  he  stepped  into  the  carriage.  "  Till  then, 
be  prudent.  Remember  that  your  attachment 
to  my  cousin  can  lead  to  nothing.  She  has  as 
little  fortune  as  yourself.  Avoid,  above  all,  the 
valiant  hero  of  July !  Yesterday  evening,  you 
eyed  each  other  like  two  game  cocks ; — and  re- 
minded me  of  the  two  pleaders,  in  the  fable  of 
the  judge  and  the  oyster.  (Could  Anastasia 
hear  of  this  comparison,  she  would  never  for- 
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give  me !)  To  conclude  my  lecture,  let  there 
be  peace  at  any  price !  I  need  not  tell  you 
how  much  we  have  to  fear  from  any  exposure  in 
which  our  names  would  be  called  in  question." 
The  young  man  promised  to  follow  this  ad- 
vice. But  no  sooner  had  Cortail  departed, 
than  he  became  the  constant  companion  of 
Madame  de  Chateau vieux  and  her  daughter. 
The  Republican,  consequently,  writhed  under 
the  tortures  of  seeing  a  favoured  rival.  Till 
that  moment,  Guibout  had  only  been  sub- 
jected to  the  misery  of  a  despised  attachment. 
Now,  it  was  the  acute  anguish  of  jealousy  which 
excited  his  feelings.  Excluded  from  the  le- 
gitimist set,  he  could  not  meet  his  adversary 
on  equal  ground ;  and  it  was  in  this  suppressed 
state  of  exasperation,  that  he  looked  forward 
to  the  hour  of  veangeance,  for  which  an  oppor- 
tunity shortly  presented  itself.  The  third 
day  after  the  departure  of  Cortail,  a  ball  took 
place  a,t  St.  Gervais,  in  the  large  dining-room ; 
which,  by  taking  down  a  temporary  division, 
was  converted  into  twice  its  usual  size.  Three 
blind  musicians,  from  Salenches,  composed  the 
orchestra,  which   nothing    but    the   most    in- 
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trepid  and  inexperienced  dancers  could  pos- 
sibly have  supported.  In  a  limited  society, 
a  quadrille  is  for  some  men  a  means  of  intru- 
sion which  the  most  aristocratic  find  it  impos- 
sible to  evade.  At  the  preceding  ball.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Chateauvieux  had  declined 
dancing,  that  she  might  escape  the  impor- 
tunate solicitations  of  the  hero  of  July.  But 
on  this  occasion,  the  pressing  intercessions 
of  Bennezons  triumphed  over  her  scruples, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  she  accepted 
his  hand.  Guibout,  who  till  then  had  re- 
mained motionless  in  the  recess  of  the  window, 
advanced  towards  Anastasia  as  she  returned 
to  her  place,  and  with  a  profound  bow 
soh cited  the  honour  of  a  quadrille. 

On  seeing  this  incubus  arrive,  Anastasia 
looked  steadfastly  at  her  mother  for  instruc- 
tions. A  slight  movement  of  the  head  sufficed 
to  intimate  the  maternal  authority ;  in  submis- 
sion to  which,  she  replied,  in  the  coldest 
manner,  "  I  am  too  tired,  sir,  to  dance  again.^^ 

Guibout  retreated,  biting  his  lips  with  rage ; 
and  returning  to  his  former  retreat,  assumed 
the  attitude  of  the  grim-faced  Leaguer,  in  the 
famous  picture  of  Gerard  ! 
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For  some  time,  Anastasia  persevered  in  her 
determination.  But  the  urgent  solicitations 
of  Armand,  combined  with  her  passion  for 
dancing,  to  say  nothing  of  the  coquettish 
bravado  famihar  to  pretty  women,  got  the 
better  of  her  prudence. 

"  Why  should  I  not  dance  ?" — said  she.  "Am 
I  to  sit  transfixed  upon  a  bench  all  night, 
because  this  man  chooses  to  torment  me  ?'' 

And  in  a  rash  moment;,  she  accepted  the 
gracefully  proffered  hand  of  Bennezons.  No 
sooner  had  they  taken  their  place  in  the  quad- 
rille, than  the  flaming  eyes  and  pallid  face  of 
Guibout  stood  before  them. 

"  You  shall  not  dance,  sir  !'^ — said  the  repub- 
lican, with  ill-subdued  feelings  of  indignation. 

The  face  of  Bennezons  became  scarlet,  as  he 
Avhispered  to  his  rival,  ^*  To-morrow  I  shall 
be  at  your  orders.  But  remember,  sir,  that 
we  are  in  the  presence  of  a  lady." 

"  To-morrow,  with  all  my  heart.  But  in 
the  interim,  you  shall  not  dance, '^  said  the 
hero,  crossing  his  arms  with  a  look  of  deter- 
mination. 

Quick  as  thought,  Mademoiselle  de  Cha- 
teauvieux  seized  the  hand  of  Bennezons,  who 
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was  about  to  raise  it  against  the  face  of  his 
aggressor.  With  the  tact  of  a  woman's  instinct, 
she  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  scene  closely 
observed  her  partner;  and  while  contem- 
plating his  noble  attitude  and  fierce  glances, 
his  courage  and  beauty  subdued  her  feelings. 
From  that  moment,  she  felt  an  interest  in  his 
fate. 

"  I  shall  not  dance  any  more,"  said  she, 
timidly  placing  herself  between  the  two  adver- 
saries. "  All  further  discussion,  gentlemen, 
is  useless.  Follow  me,"  whispered  she  to 
Bennezons.  "  I  implore  you  —  I  command 
you." 

Bennezons  assigned  a  favourable  interpre- 
tation to  her  last  reply,  which  began  in  solici- 
tation, and  ended  in  authority  ;  for  the  suppli- 
cations of  women  commit  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  addressed,  while  their  commands  only 
commit  themselves.  Too  much  in  love  to 
disobey,  he  complied  instantly;  and  offering 
his  arm,  led  her  back  to  her  mother,  after  re- 
peating to  his  antagonist  the  emphatic  word 
'^  To-morrow !" — 

On  retiring  to  his  room,  Armand  was  surprised 
to  find  Cortail  already  arrived  from  Montblanc, 
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with  the  usual  trophies  of  that  excursion ;  to  wit, 
a  long  iron-shod  pole,  surmounted  with  a  cha- 
mois-horn, and  a  bouquet  of  rhododendron 
gathered  for  his  cousin,  and  already  half  faded. 

"You  arrive  at  a  fortunate  moment !"  cried 
Bennezons.  "  I  am  to  go  out  to-morrow  morn- 
ing with  Monsieur  Guibout  \" 

Cortail  stuck  his  spiked  pole  into  the  floor, 
and  shaking  his  fist  at  some  invisible  object, 
gave  a  thump  on  the  table  which  sent  the 
flowers  flying  in  all  directions. 

"  I  could  have  sworn  it  l''  cried  he  in  a 
voice  of  thunder.  "  But  pr'ythee  explain  what 
brought  it  about." 

"  Man  proposes, — God  disposes,'' — replied 
Armand ;  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  the  ad- 
venture of  the  ball,  with  the  impartiality  of  a 
man  of  honour  ready  to  afford  satisfaction  to 
his  adversary. 

"  My  aunt  is  unpardonable  with  her  absurd 
exclusivism  !"  cried  Felix,  "  Anastasia  a  child, 
— Guibout  a  brute, — and  you  a  mock  Amadis 
more  ridiculous  than  all  the  rest.  This  duel 
shall  not  take  place." 

"  How  ?— not  when  I  tell  you  that  both  your 
cousin  and  I  have  been  insulted  ?" 
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"  I  say  you  shall  iiot  fight  !  A  woman  is 
never  more  compromised  than  by  a  duel  of 
which  she  is  the  cause.  If  Anastasia  be  in- 
sulted, it  is  my  aflPair  not  yours.  You  are 
neither  her  brother  nor  her  husband ;  nor  have 
you  any  grounds  upon  which  to  stand  up  in  her 
defence.  You  cannot  be  her  champion  with- 
out reflecting  upon  her  reputation.  The  world 
seldom  pardons  an  infraction  of  its  customs. 
These  ladies,  with  their  chivalrous  ideas,  may 
fancy  themselves  superior  to  ridicule;  but  as 
long  as  it  is  in  my  power,  I  wiU  try  to  exone- 
rate my  cousin;  who,  though  spoiled  by  her 
mother,  is  full  of  good  qualities.  In  her  name, 
therefore,  I  entreat  permission  to  end  this  bu- 
siness without  resorting  to  extremities." 

To  this  proposition,  Bennezons  replied  by  a 
refusal ;  but  at  length  ceded  to  the  all-powerful 
consideration  of  Anastasia's  reputation,  and 
followed  the  advice  of  his  friend,  who  swore  to 
conduct  the  business  throughout  as  if  he  were 
himself  concerned. 

Early  next  morning,  Cortail  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  Republican,  who  on  seeing  him 
assumed  a  serious  air. 
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"  Sir  I''  said  the  ex-guardsman,  without  pre- 
amble, ^^  between  men  of  honour  superfluous 
phrases  are  out  of  place.  I  have  heard  of  the 
affair  of  yesterday ;  and  come  in  the  name  of 
my  friend,  as  well  as  my  own.  Mademoiselle  de 
Chateauvieux  is  my  cousin  ;  and  it  is  I,  con- 
sequently, who  must  have  the  honour  of  fight- 
ing you.  Should  I  fall,  you  are  at  liberty 
to  conclude  with  Monsieur  de  Bennezons,  if 
you  think  proper.  I  bear  you  no  malice.  I 
trust,  sir,  you  entertain  the  same  feelings 
towards  myself." 

"  Permit  me  to  observe,  sir,  that  this  is  a 
personal  affair  betwixt  Monsieur  de  Bennezons 
and  me,^'  said  Guibout,  much  surprised. 

"  Permit  me  to  observe,  in  my  turn,''  re- 
turned Cortail,  "  that  my  cousin  is  no  less  con- 
cerned in  it.  As  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauvieux 
does  not  wear  a  sword,  I  must  take  her  place  ; 
and  as  in  France  we  always  give  precedence  to 
the  ladies,  as  her  representative,  I  claim  the 
preference.  Allow  me  one  other  observation. 
In  decent  society,  a  lady  has  the  right  to  select 
her  partner ;  and  my  cousin  has  only  conformed 
to  the  usages  of  those  among  whom  she  has 
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been  brought  up.  This  is  a  mere  misunder- 
standing, however,  and  an  arrangement  is  per- 
fectly practicable.  I  have  sufficient  experience 
in  such  matters,  to  know  that  the  honour  of  all 
concerned  may  come  out  uncontaminated.  In 
this  behef,  Bennezons  commissions  me  with 
full  powers  to  treat  with  you,  and  I  expect  to 
receive  an  honourable  explanation.  My  con- 
nexion with  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauvieux 
ought  to  justify  in  your  eyes  my  desire  for  peace. 
It  is  peace,  therefore,  that  I  would  fain  pro- 
mote. In  short,"  continued  Felix,  with  the 
assurance  peculiar  to  undoubted  courage,  "  we 
are  all  Frenchmen.  The  affair  ought  to  be 
easily  arranged." 

To  these  pacific  propositions,  Guibout  reite- 
rated his  objections  of  the  previous  evening  ; 
but  influenced  by  the  frankness  of  the  nego- 
ciator,  and  seeing  that  the  preUminary  steps  of 
concilation  came  from  his  adversaries,  and  that 
a  duel  could  but  forward  the  views  of  his  rival, 
he  finally  gave  way. 

In  half  an  hour,  Cortail  returned  to  his  friend, 
and  acquainted  him  that  the  business  was  at 
an  end. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  unlucky  scene  at  the  ball  had  become 
the  subject  of  general  discussion  among  the 
company  assembled  at  St.  Gervais,  and  the 
result  was  looked  forward  to  with  the  most  im- 
patient anxiety.  The  two  adversaries  not 
making  their  appearance,  it  was  inferred  that 
they  were  going  to  fight  at  an  early  hour. 
Agitated  by  this  idea,  Anastasia  was  unwilling 
to  leave  her  room.  But  her  mother,  fearing 
lest  her  absence  might  give  rise  to  misinterpre- 
tation, compelled  her  to  appear  at  the  breakfast- 
table. 

The  heroine  of  the  duel  accordingly  entered 
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the  room,  pale  and  trembling ;  when,  lo !  on 
taking  her  place,  the  first  person  who  attracted 
her  observation  was  Alexander  Guibout — his 
eyes  more  attentively  fixed  upon  her  than  usual. 

Seeing  him  alone,  she  feared  for  a  moment 
that  Bennezons  might  have  fallen  ;  but  having 
presence  of  mind  to  cast  a  look  towards  the  end 
of  the  table,  she  discovered  the  object  of  her 
solicitude,  quietly  seated,  eating  with  the  appe- 
tite of  a  hunter,  and  to  all  appearance  enjoying 
his  accustomed  health. 

Madame  de  Chateauvieux,  meanwhile,  had 
experienced  similar  apprehensions.  She  now 
exchanged  with  her  daughter  a  look  of  intelli- 
gence, which  instantly  subsided  into  an  expres- 
sion of  cold  reserve.  The  presence  of  the  two 
adversaries,  on  pacific  if  not  cordial  terms, 
produced  such  bitter  disappointment,  that  seve- 
ral ladies  neglected  to  eat  their  breakfast. 
Glances  of  intelligence,  whisperings  from  one 
end  of  the  table  to  the  other,  foreshowed  a 
storm,  which  could  not  fail  shortly  to  burst 
forth.  On  rising  from  the  table,  the  guests 
dispersed  into  groups,  in  which  the  following 
question  was  universally  prevalent — *^  Was  it  or 
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was  it  not  the  duty  of  Monsieur  de  Bennezons 
to  fight  Monsieur  Guibout }" 

With  the  exception  of  some  half-dead  in- 
valids more  attached  to  existence  than  the 
rest,  the  question  was  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  above  all  by  the  women,  whose  noisy 
valour  pronounced  the  conduct  of  the  young 
officer  to  be  incomprehensible.  Some  indeed, 
who  possessed  a  more  exalted  sense  of  honour, 
expressed  opinions  by  no  means  flattering  to  a 
soldier.  Party  spirit  tended  also  to  complicate 
the  business;  and  that  which  was  in  fact  a 
mere  quarrel  between  two  young  men  in  love 
with  the  same  woman,  was  converted  into  a 
party  strife  under  two  hostile  banners.  The 
colours  of  the  royal  guard,  were  matched 
against  those  of  the  revolution  of  July ;  the 
nobleman  defying  the  commoner, — legitimacy 
about  to  try  its  strength  with  the  government 
of  the  barricades  ! — 

On  these  grounds,  the  discussion  became 
more  animated  than  is  warranted  by  the  rules 
of  good  breeding.  The  legitimist  society  felt 
insulted  in  the  person  of  one  of  its  members; 
and  relentlessly  condemned  the  man  who  had 
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for    a   moment   wavered    in    support   of    the 
cause. 

"  Castignon/'  observed  the  Marquis  de 
Montespard  to  his  contemporary,  "in  oin- 
time,  though  not  over  skilful  with  the  brush  or 
palette,  we  managed  to  handle  the  sword 
prettily  enough.  If  less  accompUshed,  we 
were  equally  deficient  in  the  longanimity  dis- 
tinguishing the  young  men  of  the  present 
day.  You  remember  my  duel  with  Carsy,  for 
a  carnation  which  had  been  let  fall  by  Madame  de 
Grigneuil  ?  It  was  I  who  obtained  the  carnation.^' 
^'  And  a  severe  wound  also,  if  I  remember 
right.  This  Monsieur  de  Bennezons  must 
have  a  most  angelic  temper !  We  ought  to 
affix  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword  the  inscription 
'  Thou  Shalt  not  kill.'  " 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  know  which  of  you  will 
undertake  that  office  ?"  said  Cortail,  suddenly 
interposing  his  head  Jpetween  the  two  old 
noblemen. 

The  veteran  of  the  army  of  Conde  drew 
himself  up,  looking  sternly  at  the  officer,  ac  he 
observed,  *^  I,  sir,  with  your  good  permission  ! 
When  young  men  adopt  the  prudence  of  age, 

VOL.  II.  I 
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it  is  high  time  for  the  old  to  grow  young  again.'' 
While  the  Marquis  de  Montespard^  addressing 
Cortail  with  some  spirit,  added.  '^  Do  not  em- 
brace a  worthless  cause  ! — However  warm  your 
friendship  for  Bennezons,you  are  secretly  of  our 
opinion.''  ' 

'^  So  little,"  replied  the  young  man,  '^  that  it 
was  I  alone  who  prevented  him  from  fighting 
Monsieur  Guibout.'* 

'^  So  much  the  worse  for  both/'  replied 
Monsieur  de  Castignon  ;  and  turning  his  back, 
he  hastened  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

Detecting  the  resentful  feelings  of  Felix,  the 
Marquis  detained  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Castignon  is  right,''  said  he.  '^  At  the  age  of 
your  friend,  caution  in  such  matters  is  an 
irreparable  fault.  He  must  fight  this  very 
evening,  or  he  will  repent  it  as  long  as  he  lives." 

Left  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
Cortail  was  like  the  lion  querens  quern  devoret, 
looking  round  for  an  enemy  to  fall  upon  ;  but 
seeing  nothing  but  old  men  and  old  women,  he 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  left  the  room.  In 
a  group  of  ladies  near  the  door,  he  overheard, 
as   he   passed,  an  animated  discussion.     One 
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of  them,  a  charming  child  of  fifteen,  observed 
with  her  little  flute-like  voice, 

"  If  /  were  a  man,  it  should  not  have  ended 
thus!  Mamma  says  that  formerly  a  distaff 
would  have  been  presented  to  Monsieur  de 
Bennezons.  How  sorry  I  am  that  I  ever 
danced  with  him  I" 

Cortail  now  hastened  to  Armand^s  room, 
where  he  found  him  seated  in  a  melancholy 
attitude. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  what  I  have  done  to  of- 
fend your  aunt  and  cousin  ?''  said  he.  '^  Only 
yesterday,  they  were  so  gracious  to  me  !  And 
now,  they  have  adopted  the  most  unaccountable 
coldness." 

"  I  will  be  candid  with  you !"  replied  Felix. 
"  They  think  you  ought  to  have  fought  Alex- 
ander Guibout/' 

Bennezons  started  from  his  seat,  exclaiming, 
"  Was  it  not  your  earnest  advice  that  alone 
prevented  me  ?" 

"  So  I  have  been  just  assuring  them.     But 

they  are  all  stark  staring  mad,  from  old  Cas- 

tignon  down  to  little  Lucile  de  Marignon,  who 

is  talking  of  sending  you  a  distaff! — Don*t  be 

I  2 
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alarmed !  We  will  have  plenty  of  fighting  yet. 
We  will  all  fight,  since  they  wish  it.  The  first 
valid  individual  who  comes  in  my  way,  shall 
answer  for  the  indignities  they  are  heaping  on 
us.  My  first  business  shall  be  to  seek  out  the 
Repubhcan ;  and  early  to-morrow  we  will 
proceed  to  business  !" 

On  becoming  aware  of  the  state  of  affairs, 
Guibout  immediately  took  the  initiative  by 
engaging  as  his  second  a  young  commercial 
traveller,  whose  friendship  he  purchased  by  the 
small  expenditure  of  a  bowl  of  punch.  Next 
morning,  the  four  young  men  met  in  a  secluded 
spot  near  St.  Gervais,  and  forthwith  unsheathed 
their  swords.  On  the  preceding  day,  they  would 
have  fought  with  the  headlong  impetuosity  of 
two  furious  rivals.  But  now,  following  the 
contradictory  instincts  natural  to  man,  they 
set  to  but  feebly,  prolonging  the  combat,  till 
Cortail,  growing  impatient,  was  the  first  to 
violate  his  pacific  intentions. 

"  Throw  me  a  cigar,"  said  he ;  "I  shall  have 
time  to  smoke  it  out,  before  those  gentlemen 
have  done  anything  to  the  purpose." 

On   hearing  this  taunt,  the  two  combatants 
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took  fire  like  a  racer  touched  by  the  spur  of  the 
jockey,  and  the  strife  became  serious,  when 
Bennezons  received  a  wound  in  the  sword-arm, 
from  which  the  blood  flowed  abundantly.  Find- 
ing himself  wounded,  he  rushed  upon  his  an- 
tagonist with  redoubled  fury.  Cortail,  how- 
ever, interfered,  and  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
bat. 

"  Enough  !"  said  the  second  of  the  wounded 
man ;  "  if  the  army  of  Conde  be  not  satisfied 
with  what  has  been  done,  I  undertake  the  rest. 
Blood  has  been  spilt  in  atonement; — blood  was 
all  they  demanded.^^ 

With  the  dexterity  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
such  affairs,  he  now  ripped  up  the  coat-sleeve 
of  Armand,  and  bandaged  up  his  arm.  The 
two  parties  separated  with  mutual  pohteness, 
and  returned  to  St.  Gervais  by  two  opposite 
paths.  On  approaching  the  baths,  Cortail 
perceived  several  female  heads  peeping  from 
the  window^s ;  amongst  which  were  those  of 
Madame  de  Chateauvieux,  with  Anastasia  by 
her  side. 

*•  Lean  on  me,  and  walk  slowly,"  said  he  to 
his  friend ;  "  since  you  have  been  silly  enough 
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to  get  wounded,  make  the  most  of  it !  What  a 
pity  that  you  are  not  a  little  paler,  to  enhance 
the  interest  of  the  scene/^ 

The  return  of  Bennezons  was  an  ovation. 
On  seeing  his  arm  suspended  in  a  black  cravat, 
all  the  women  became  his  champions.  Little 
Lucille  declared  him  reinstated  in  her  esteem ; 
and  protested  he  had  a  right  to  as  many  quad- 
rilles with  her  as  he  chose  to  demand.  From 
her  overhanging  balcony,  Madame  de  Chateau- 
vieux  waved  her  handkerchief,  as  is  customary 
with  the  dames  of  chivalry ;  and  to  crown  all, 
Anastasia  took  a  rose  from  her  bouquet,  and 
let  it  fall  at  the  feet  of  her  own  true  knight. 
The  Marquis  alone,  whose  envy  grudged  the 
young  officer  the  triumph  of  his  wound,  ven- 
tured on  the  satirical  cry  which  was  wont  to 
distinguish  the  ovations  of  the  Capitol. 

"  Yonder  young  warrior  appears  to  handle  the 
brush  better  than  the  sword,"  said  he  bitterly. 
But  the  sarcasm  was  lost  amid  the  general  plau- 
dits ;  and  Madame  de  Chateauvieux  hastened 
to  despatch  her  servant  in  search  of  Cortail. 

"  Monsieur  de  Bennezons  promised  to  lend 
me  a  volume  of  Shakspeare,"  said  she  to  her 
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nephew  ;  "  do  you  think  he  will  have  the  good- 
ness to  bring  it  in  person?" 

Felix,  understanding  the  hint,  flew  in  search 
of  his  friend,  and  soon  brought  back  the  hero 
of  the  day,  holding  with  expressive  awkward- 
ness his  hat  and  his  volume  of  Shakspeare  both 
in  his  left  hand. 

"  I  was  desirous  to  read  the  '  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona/  ''  said  Madame  de  Chateau vieux, 
with  the  most  gracious  smile,  "  but  I  need  it 
no  longer,  now  that  I  have  a  perfect  gentleman 
before  my  eyes.^^ 

In  pronouncing  this  absurd  apostrophe,  the 
chivalrous  lady  extended  with  a  dignified  air  to 
the  young  officer  her  withered  hand. 

"  Anastasia,"  she  added,  "  you  owe  some 
reward  to  your  courageous  defender." 

On  this  invitation,  the  young  lady  advanced ; 
her  eyes  cast  down  in  the  bashful  attitude  of  a  girl 
trembling  to  offer  the  prize  she  is  eager  to  con- 
cede. There  is  contagion  in  the  ridiculous ; 
and  Bennezons  actually  bent  his  knee  while  he 
impressed  upon  the  ivory  hand  of  his  charmer 
a  kiss  of  adoration.  A  dream  of  exquisite  de- 
light appeared  to  bewilder   his  senses. 
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His  more  prosaic  friend,  meanwhile,  stood 
in  the  recess  of  the  window,  amused  beyond 
measure  by  a  scene  affording  so  diverting  a 
parody  upon  the  heroisms  of  Amadis  de  Gaul ! 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  wound,  or  rather  scratch,  of  the  roman- 
tic Bennezons  had  now  placed  him  far  above 
the  run  of  commonplace  lovers. 

"  My  dear  friend,"  said  he  to  Cortail,  a  few- 
days  after  the  duel,  "  I  love  your  cousin !  You 
may  smile,  but  I  repeat  it — I  adore  your  lovely 
cousin  ;  and  have  reason  to  think  that  Mademoi- 
selle Anastasia  has  no  great  aversion  to  me. 
You  are  acquainted  with  my  fortune,  position, 
above  all,  with  my  character.  Will  you  speak 
in  my  favour  to  Madame  de  Chateauvieux  ?"" 

"  I  have  news  to  communicate  to  you  in  my 
turn,"  replied  Felix.  '^  I  have  just  received  a 
I  3 
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letter  from  General  Amirauld,  announcing  our 
respective  appointments  to  the  39th  and  7th 
regiments.  Let  the  military  question,  there- 
fore, take  precedence  of  the  matrimonial  one." 

^'They  go  together,''  cried  the  enthusiastic 
Bennezons.  -'^  The  appointment  considerably 
improves  my  financial  position.  Nevertheless, 
my  ambition  to  enter  the  family  of  Madame  de 
Chateauvieux  demands  that  her  approbation 
should  be  my  first  object.  For  some  days  past, 
your  aunt  has  placed  much  confidence  in  me, 
in  the  course  of  which  I  have  perceived  that  my 
re  entering  the  service  would  by  no  means  in- 
crease her  esteem  for  me.  It  is  supposed  that 
there  will  be  a  rising  in  La  Vendee.  If  so, 
there  lies  the  field  of  the  Royalist.  Only  yes- 
terday, Mademoiselle  Anastasia  made  the  same 
remark  with  an  eloquence  that  I  should  vainly 
strive  to  emulate.  Such  is  my  position.  You 
know  me  better  than  I  know  myself — I  once 
more  entreat  you  to  become  my  ambassador." 

True  to  the  duties  of  friendship,  Armand 
accepted  the  office ;  but  at  the  first  overture, 
Madame  de  Chateauvieux  abruptly  interrupted 
him. 
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"  Monsieur  de  Bennezons,"  said  she,  "  needs 
no  negotiator  between  him  and  me.^' 

In  the  evening,  therefore,  on  finding  himself 
alone  with  the  mother  of  Anastasia,  Armand 
ventured  upon  a  formal  demand  for  the  hand  of 
her  daughter.  The  chivalrous  lady  replied  in 
the  following  formal  harangue  : — 

"Monsieur    de   Bennezons,— your   proposal 
does   me   the  highest   honour,   as  well  as   my 
daughter  ;  but  I  am  bound  to  answer  you  sin- 
cerely and  without  reserve.     Your  fortune  is 
small ;   so  is  our  own.     Your  birth  unquestion- 
able;  so  is  mine  ;  and  though  not  illustrious, 
that   of    Monsieur   de    Chateauvieux    was   far 
from  despicable.     But  in  these  times,  my  dear 
sir,  there  is  one  thing  which  ought  to  predo- 
minate   in  all    questions  —  honour,    sir, —the 
claims  of  national  and    personal   honour  !— In 
my  own  and   my   daughter's  opinion,  honour 
consists  in  constancy  of  principles— in  the  m- 
violability   of   the  oath   of  a  loyal   subject;  a 
fidelity  which  possibly  appears  an  anachronism 
to  my  cousin   Monsieur  de   Cortail,  but  which 
is  not  the  less  the  primal  quahfication  of  a  well- 
born  gentlemen.     All  other  qualities   are   se- 
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condary.  In  a  word,  sir,  our  faith  is  conse- 
crated to  a  fallen  cause,  and  we  can  tolerate  no 
other  in  those  who  call  themselves  our  friends. 
Never  shall  a  man  in  the  service  of  the  existing 
government,  become  the  husband  of  my  Anas- 
tasia ! '' 

^^  My  friend  Cortail  ought  to  have  already 
informed  you,  madam,^^  cried  Bennezons,  ^^  of 
my  readiness  to  cancel  my  commission.  My 
return  to  the  service  was  ever  at  variance  with 
my  political  opinions.  Now  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  yours,  my  resolution  is  taken. 
It  is  the  faithful  ex-guardsman  of  the  Bour- 
bons who  stands  before  you,  and  not  the  sol- 
dier of  Louis  Philippe  !  ^' 

Madame  de  Chateauvieux  smiled  with  an 
air  of  amiable  incredulity. 

"  This  is  all  very  welV^  said  she ;  ''  but  we 
women  go  further  still,  in  our  feelings  of  loyal 
devotion.  To  abstain  is  not  sufficient ! — 
'* '  La  foi  qui  n'agit  pas,  est-ce  une  foi  sincfere  ? ' 
says  Joad,  in  Athalie.  La  Vendee  is  on  the 
point  of  rising.  The  Duchesse  de  Berri,  who 
is  already  at  Massa,  will  quickly  land  at  Mar- 
seilles ;  and  though   my  daughter  cannot  per- 
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sonally  engage  in  the  struggle  about  to  take 
place,  it  is  but  just  that  we  reserve  for  our 
brave  adherents  the  rewards  we  have  at  our 
disposal.  Anastasia  shares  my  sentiments.  He 
who  aspires  to  her  hand,  must  prove  himself 
worthy  of  it.  In  a  word.  Monsieur  de  Ben- 
nezons,  it  is  in  La  Vendee  that  my  daughter's 
affections  are  to  be  won.*' 

To  this  melodramatic  address  Armand  re- 
plied, without  a  moment's  hesitation,  "To- 
morrow, Madam,  I  start  for  La  Vendee  !  Have 
you  any  further  commands  for  me  ?  " 

'^You  have  decided  nobly,  sir,"  replied  the 
wrong-headed  mother  of  Anastasia.  *•!  see 
I  judged  you  rightly ;  and  in  identifying  you 
with  our  cause,  am  glad  that  I  was  not  mis- 
taken. Some  letters  which  I  undertook  to 
forward  by  a  sure  hand,  and  with  which  I  will 
entrust  you,  will  assure  you  a  fraternal  reception 
among  our  friends.  Such  shall  be  the  first 
service  you  render  our  cause.  Go  sir,  go  ! — and 
be  assured  that  our  sincerest  wishes  accompany 
you  in  your  expedition.  You  will  soon  return, 
I  trust,  unless  unforeseen  circumstances  should 
detain  you.     You  will  find  us  at  Geneva  ;  then 
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and  there  you  will  judge  the  sincerity  of  our 
professions." 

In  answer  to  this  promise,  which  afforded 
the  utmost  expectations  to  the  young  man,  he 
respectfully  inclined  his  head,  and  kissed,  for 
the  second  time,  the  hand  of  his  future  mother- 
in-law. 

"  We  are  to  ride  out  to-day,'^  observed  Ma- 
dame de  Chateauvieux,  after  a  moment's  re- 
flection. "  I  am  rather  unwell,  and  cannot  join 
the  party,  but  Anastasia  must  not  forego  the 
pleasure.  May  I  beg  of  you  to  take  charge  of 
her  ?  She  is  rash  on  horseback,  and  I  have  the 
greatest  reliance  on  your  skill  and  tenderness." 

This  interview,  conceded  by  maternal  in- 
dulgence, was  to  be  in  the  presence  of  many ; 
but  on  the  eve  of  departure,  there  are  privileges 
to  which  the  most  rigorous  prudes  are  wont  to 
close  their  eyes. 

Madame  de  Chateauvieux  was  by  no  means 
severe  in  her  prudery.  The  austerity  of  her 
principles  proceeded  less  from  personal  con- 
viction, than  the  desire  of  conforming  to  the 
habits  of  the  society  with  which  she  lived. 
Sterner  in  mind  than  heart,  she  rather  reproved 
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in  an  error  the  want  of  form,  than  the  want  or 
feeling;  the  crime  less  than  the  impropriety. 
An  interview  between  Armand  and  her  daugh- 
ter^in  presence  of  others,  consequently  appeared 
to  be  perfectly  admissible.  Perhaps  with  her 
ideas  of  chivalry,  an  indispensable  scene  would 
be  wanting  to  the  drama,  were  she  not  to  grant 
an  opportunity  for  the  utterance  of  one  last 
farewell. 

Bennezons  was  gratified  by  the  unlimited 
confidence  she  seemed  to  repose  in  him ;  but 
did  not  give  utterance  to  his  gratitude.  There 
are  favours  above  all  acknowledgement.  The 
riding  hour  was  at  hand,  and  the  future  in- 
surgent of  La  Vendee  placed  himself  next  to 
Anastasia.  For  some  time,  they  remained 
mutually  silent ;  perhaps  because  they 
thought  in  common,  or  perhaps  because  the 
presence  of  others  placed  a  constraint  upon  their 
feelings.  Soon,  however,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Arve  and  Bonnant,  the  road  becoming 
wider,  allowed  the  party,  which  till  then  had 
been  hemmed  in,  to  disperse  a  little.  Each 
followed  his  or  her  several  devices ;  and  by  a 
tacit  consent,  seeing  their  companions  pass  them 
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by,  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauvieux  and  her 
admirer  reined  in  their  steeds,  obeying  the  usual 
instinct  of  young  people  in  love,  who,  however 
numerous  the  party,  generally  contrive  to  be 
alone. 

Contrary  to  her  custom,  Anastasia  still  re- 
mained silent.  Mechanically  following  the 
motion  of  the  animal,  her  eyes  seemed  fixed 
upon  the  silver  windings  of  the  Arve;  when 
her  horse  stumbling,  Armand  pushed  quickly 
forward  to  offer  his  aid. 

'"•  Did  I  frighten  you  V  said  she,  smiling ; 
"  generally  I  am  more  careful.  But  to-day  my 
thoughts  are  otherwise  occupied." 

"  Apparently  by  the  picturesque  beauties  of 
the  scenery?" — said  Bennezons,  who,  like  all 
lovers,  felt  hurt  by  her  preoccupation  of  mind. 

"  You  have  guessed  right.  My  imagination 
had  embarked  itself  upon  yonder  rapid  stream, 
and  was  growing  giddy." 

"Rapid  as  the  days  of  happiness  !" — sighed 
Armand,  mournfully. 

"  Dare  I  acquaint  you  with  the  subject  of 
my  thoughts  ?"  replied  Anastasia.  "  I  was 
considering  that  in  a  few  hours,  these  waters 
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would  reach  the  sea,  near  Marseilles,  and  that 
I  envy  their  destination.'^ 

"You  like  Marseilles,  then?"— demanded 
Bennezons,  in  some  surprise. 

*'  Is  it  not  there  our  beloved  duchess  is 
to  disembark  ?"— replied  Anastasia.  "Had 
not  Monsieur  de  Montespard  checked  the 
generous  inclinations  of  my  mother,  we  should 
be  now  on  the  spot.  Ah !  how  happy  are 
men, — able  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their 
conscience,  without  having  the  projects  of  their 
life  thwarted  by  frivolous  contrarieties  ! — To  us 
women  every  glorious  duty  is  denied.  Custom 
combines  with  the  law  of  the  land  to  degrade 
our  nature ;  till  at  length,  if  we  presume  even 
to  dream  of  heroism,  we  expose  ourselves  to 
ridicule.  Nevertheless,  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  a 
woman  I" 

Anastasia  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven;  then 
gazed  upon  her  lover  with  a  look  of  graceful 
submission. 

"  But  though  we  may  not  fight  for  the  good 
cause,"  she  continued,  "  we  can  still  pray  for 
the  soldiers  by  whom  it  is  protected.'' 

"  You  will  pray  for  me  then  during  my  ab- 
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sence  V  ejaculated  the  Vendean,  in  a  state  of 
mental  exaltation. 

"  For  you — for  all  !^^— said  Mademoiselle  de 
Chateauvieux.  Then,  as  if  repenting  the  cold- 
ness of  the  answer,  "  I  shall  devote  my  prayer 
to  all,'^  she  added ;  '^  my  thoughts  to  one  alone." 
She  was  about  to  put  her  horse  into  a  canter, 
when  Armand,  stretching  forth  his  arm,  pre- 
vented her. 

"  Be  generous,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  grudge 
me  not  these  few  moments  of  happiness.  To- 
morrow I  quit  this  place — an  effort  that  re- 
quires some  courage.  Where  seek  it,  oh 
where,  if  you  disdain  to  prosper  me  by  your 
sympathy  ? — I  have^  already  confessed  to  your 
mother,  dear  Anastasia,  what  I  hardly  dare 
repeat  to  yourself.  I  am  far  too  grateful  to 
Madame  de  Chateauvieux  to  murmur  against 
the  conditions  I  have  accepted.  The  more  pre- 
cious the  reward,  the  greater  should  be  the 
efforts  of  him  who  aspires  to  obtain  it ;  and  I 
submit  to  a  law  of  which  my  heart  acknow- 
ledges the  justice.  To-morrow,  I  set  out  for 
La  Vendee, — perhaps  never  to  return  I'' 

"  You  will  return,   believe  me,  you  \\  ill  re- 
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turn!"  faltered  Anastasia,  with  a  look  full  of 
tenderness  and  trust. 

"  Perhaps/^  replied  Armand,  with  a  smile  of 
melancholy  foreboding.  "  But  should  I  not 
see  you  again,  am  I  to  possess  no  token  of  this 
day's  happiness  ? — In  his  dying  hour,  Bayard 
kissed  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  He  had  faith  for 
his  consolation.  I  have  love  ! — If  I  fall,  who 
will  receive  my  last  farewell  in  a  land  of 
strangers  ?" 

"  Your  last  farewell  \*' — murmured  Anastasia, 
turning  pale. 

For  some  moments  she  remained  irresolute. 
Then,  yielding  to  an  irresistible  impulse  of  the 
heart,  she  took  from  her  finger  a  silver  ring 
which  she  had  lately  purchased  at  Geneva, 
and  slipped  it  into  the  hand  of  Bennezons,  who 
instantly  raised  it  to  his  lips  in  silent  ecstasy. 
They  were  out  of  sight  of  the  remainder  of  the 
party,  intercepted  from  their  view  by  the  thick- 
ening foliage  of  the  alders  ;  and  leaning  from  his 
horse  the  accepted  lover  seized  the  hand  of 
Anastasia,  and  pressed  it  fervently  to  his  heart. 
At  that  moment,  the  galloping  of  a  horse  be- 
came audible ;  and  by  a  simultaneous   move- 
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ment,  the  lovers  separated.  Armand  pretended 
to  adjust  his  stirrup-leather ;  while  Mademoiselle 
de  Chateauvieux  busied  herself  in  selecting  a 
willow  twig,  though  she  had  already  a  whip 
in  her  hand. 

No  sooner  had  they  parted,  than  a  horse- 
man rushed  furiously  past,  throwing  up  the 
mud  accumulated  by  several  days^  rain,  and 
splashing  Anastasia's  habit. — The  insolent  horse- 
man, abruptly  turning  round  in  his  saddle,  ex- 
hibited the  ferocious  face  of  Alexander  Gui- 
bout! 

Justly  excited  by  this  outrage,  Bennezons 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  pursued  his  rival. 
But  equally  prompt,  his  charming  companion 
intercepted  his  pursuit,  holding  out  the  willow 
branch  she  had  just  broken  off,  as  a  symbol  of 
peace. 

"  I  solemnly  forbid  you  to  speak  to  that 
man  before  you  quit  this  place,^'  said  she  in 
an  imperative  tone.  '^  It  is  enough  that  you 
have  already  committed  yourself  and  me.  Re- 
member your  sword  belongs  henceforward  to  a 
better  cause !" 

"A  better— when  it  is  yon  who  have  been 
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insulted !"   replied   Armand,  pressing  forward 
his  horse. 

"  Insulted  by  a  person  beneath  your  notice. 
After  aU,  what  signify  a  few  spots  of  mud.  It  is 
an  accident  which  constantly  happens  in  the 
streets  of  Paris.  A  stroke  of  the  brush,  and 
the  affront  disappears.  Come,  come  ! — leave 
that  poor  beast  alone,  you  are  liarassing  so 
unjustly.  It  is  not  he  who  has  been  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  politeness.  Did  you  not  tell  me 
a  little  while  ago,  that  I  was  the  subject  of  all 
your  thoughts  ? — How  dare  you  be  thinking  of 
another  when  I  am  talking  to  you? — It  is 
almost  a  breach  of  faith  \" 

"A  breach  of  faith,  Anastasia  V — 
"There   is   only   one  way   of  proving  your 
sincerity." 

"Name  it,  name  it,  I  conjure  you! — What 
would  you  have  me  do  V 

"  Obey  me,  till  obedience  comes  to  my  turn  V* 
"  Obey  you  ? — for  ever  and  ever  ! — Are  you 
not  my  guardian  angel — my  idol  —my  future 
wife  ? — This  ring  shall  quit  me  only  with  my 
life  ;  the  first  link  of  a  chain,  of  which  the  other 
extremity  is  in  your  hand,  rendering  me  your 
slave  for  evermore  V 
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Thus  did  the  conversation  progress  between 
the  lovers,  amid  the  often  repeated  phrases 
inevitable  to  the  occasion.  Eng  ossed  by 
themselves  and  their  happiness,  the  very  name 
of  the  Republican  hero  was  soon  forgotten. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  day,  Armand 
conducted  himself  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
reserve  towards  Madame  de  Chateauvieux  and 
her  daughter.  The  curiosity  of  the  people  at 
St.  Gervais  was  such  as  to  exact  extreme  cir- 
cumspection; and  though  he  suffered  much 
from  such  prudent  self-denial,  he  consoled 
himself  with  the  unlimited  confidence  ma- 
nifested towards  him.  Seated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  Anastasia,  who  was  busy  with 
her  embroidery,  a  rapid  but  expressive  glance 
was  the  only  sign  they  dare  exchange  of  their 
attachment.  But  in  spite  of  their  mutual 
discretion,    their    proceedings     were     closely 
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watched  by  Cortail ;  who  took  an  almost 
fraternal  interest  in  the  progress  of  Armand's 
passion  for  his  interesting  cousin.  Felix  driven 
from  the  card-table  by  Monsieur  de  Montes- 
pard,  sat  down  beside  his  friend. 

"  What  means  this  sorrowful  countenance  ?" 
said  he.  ^^  You  might  sit  for  the  portrait  of 
St.  Sebastian,  transfixed  by  a  thousand  arrows  ! 
How  long  have  you  taken  up  the  fashion 
of  carrying  your  hand  to  your  lips,  every  time 
you  look  at  my  cousin  ?  If  it  were  her  hand 
instead  of  your  own,  I  could  better  under- 
stand you.^' 

Cortail  was  proceeding  in  his  observations, 
when  an  involuntary  motion  of  his  friend 
brought  to  view  the  silver  ring,  sentimentally 
encircling  his  little  finger  ! — 

"  Very  pretty,  upon  my  honour !"  cried 
Cortail,  on  making  the  discovery.  ^'  As  I 
live,  yoii  have  lost  no  time.  My  aunt  was 
always  a  ninny ;  but  I  did  not  know  that  she 
was  blind  !  Could  I  have  forseen  this,  I  would 
instituted  myself  the  chaperon  of  Anastasia.*' 

'^  Do  not  be  in  such  a  rage,  my  dear  Felix,*' 
said  the  lover,  involuntarily    blushing. 

^'  You  have  doubtless  given  her  some  toy  of 
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the  same  kind,^'  persisted  Cortail,  with  indig- 
nation. 

'^  When  I  take  the  Hberty  of  offering  a  ring 
to  your  cousin,  it  will  be  Madame  de  Bennezons 
who  receives  it/'  replied  Felix. 

"Well,  well, — I  see  how  it  is,"  cried  his 
friend ;  ^'  and  if  it  suit  all  parties,  I  do  not 
desire  better  than  to  have  you  for  cousin.  But 
in  the  mean  time,  you  are  all  children,  my  aunt 
above  all,  (saving  the  respect  due  to  her  age). 
And  now,  for  Heaven's  sake,  keep  your  fingers 
out  of  your  mouth,  and  put  on  your  gloves. 
Everybody  has  seen  that  ring  in  my  cousin's 
possession ;  and  should  it  be  observed  where  it 
is,  there  will  be  more  uproar  among  these 
people,  demanding  a  formal  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities ;  and  you  well  know  how  much  I  detest 
petticoat  warfare.'' 

Armand  was  forced  to  admit  the  justice  of 
these  observations ;  and  unwillingly  placed 
the  ring  out  of  sight.  On  Madame  de  Cha- 
teauvieux  and  her  daughter  retiring,  he  also 
rose,  not  to  address  them,  but  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  parting  look.  In  this,  however,  he 
failed.     In  such  cases  the  habits  of  society  are 
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fatal  to  the  indulgences  of  tender  hearts.  No 
woman,  however  much  in  love,  ever  ventures 
to  turn  round  on  quitting  a  room ;  but  makes  it 
her  duty  to  forget  her  attachment,  the  moment 
she  puts  on  her  shawl  or  boa. 

Without  a  word  of  warning,  his  friend  Ar- 
mand  had  ordered  a  carriage  for  the  following 
morning ;  and,  retiring  to  his  room,  made  his 
preparatives  for  departure  with  the  conscien- 
tious punctuality  of  one  for  whom  engagements 
are  sacred.  He  was  upon  his  knees  before  his 
portmanteau,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Cor- 
tail  appeared  at  the  door,  in  his  dressing-gown. 
The  confusion  of  the  room  filled  him  with 
amazement. 

*^  Where  the  deuce  are  you  going  ?"  cried  he, 
sternly,  to  Armand. 

"  To  La  Vendee,^^  as  sternly  replied  his 
friend. 

Fehx  bit  his  lips,  and  dashed  his  candlestick 
violently  on  the  chimneypiece. 

"  I  can  anticipate  all  you  have  to  say  to  me 
on  the  subject,"  resumed  Armand;  "but  learn 
that  my  resolution  is  irrevocable.  If  you  have 
no  greater  inclination  to  sleep  than  I  have,  let 
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US  order  up  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  we  will 
spend  the  last  night  cheerfully  together — ay, 
perhaps,  our  very  last." 

"And  you  were  actually  going  without 
wishing  me  farewell?"  resumed  Felix,  deeply 
moved. 

"  I  should  have  written  to  you  from  the  first 
post.  Between  friends,  leave-taking  is  too 
painful  a  task." 

"  Have  you  taken  leave  of  no  one  ?"  per- 
sisted Cortail. 

Armand  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  silver  ring, 
and  was  silent. 

"Listen  to  me,"  cried  Cortail.  "Though 
you  often  act  like  a  child,  remember  that  you 
are  a  man.  I  will  not  claim  the  ascendancy  to 
which  my  age  and  experience  entitle  me.  I 
know  no  higher  authority  than  the  dictates  of 
friendship.  But  these  I  must  and  will  employ. 
Since  w^e  first  served  together,  I  have  been 
faithfully  attached  to  you,  and  you  know  that 
the  less  I  spare  my  afi'ections,  the  warmer  they 
become.  I  look  upon  you  as  my  brother,  and 
as  such  demand  your  confidence.  What  means 
therefore  the  reserve  you  have  held  towards  me 
K  2 
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on  this  occasion  ?  Since  when  have  I  forfeited 
your  good  opinion  ?  Answer  me,  Armand, — 
are  we  no  longer  friends  ?" 

Bennezons  pressed  his  friend's  hand  ear- 
nestly, then  despondingly  let  it  fall. 

"  Friends  through  life  and  death/'  said  he ; 
^^but  ask  no  further  questions.  What  could  I 
answer  you  ?  Reflect  that  you  are  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  king,  and  that  my  Royahst  cockade 
is  prepared  for  the  wars  of  La  Vendee," 

"  *  Albe  vous  a  nomme,  je  ne  vous  connois  plus.' 

Such  is  your  meaning,  is  it  not  ?"  cried  CortaiL 
— "  Spare  me,  I  entreat,  your  Roman  heroism, 
which  inspires  me  with  contempt  rather  than 
admiration.  The  ensign  of  that  city  was  a 
\^rolf — a  symbol  worthy  of  its  nature.  Tell 
me  :  should  destiny  place  us,  front  to  front,  in 
some  bloody  field  of  the  Morbihan,  would  you 
dare  fire  upon  me?— Would  you  strike  your 
friend — your  brother?" 

Armand  seized  him  affectionately  by  the 
hand. 

"Why  not  come  with  me  V*  cried  he.  "  In 
your  heart  you  share  my  opinions." 
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*'  Your  opinions — but  not  your  illusions.  A 
year  ago,  when  a  Vendean  war  might  have 
achieved  some  purpose,  many  of  us  waited  in 
vain  for  the  signal.  Now,  it  is  too  late.  In  poli- 
tics, an  opportunity  once  missed  is  never  re- 
gained. The  rising  upon  which  you  all  reckon 
so  eagerly  will  end  in  a  mere  skirmish,  fatal  to 
the  rash  men  who  have  been  foolhardy  enough 
to  embark  in  it.^^ 

"  The  brave  men  were  surely  a  better  word.^' 
"  Brave,  I  grant  you ; — but  the  courage  that 
wastes  itself  in  a  useless  peril,  announces  more 
folly  than  heroism.  Like  you,  I  am  a  soldier, 
and  scarcely  hold  my  life  more  precious  than 
your  own ;  but  in  the  field,  I  must  have  a  chance, 
were  it  only  that  of  a  bullet  against  a  cannon- 
ball.  If  you  have  not  completely  lost  your 
head,  my  dear  Armand,  you  have  not  enlisted 
in  the  cause  without  receiving  some  sort  of 
guarantee.  To  a  man  of  your  standing  they 
must  have  shown  some  mark  of  confidence. 
You,  at  least,  know  what  is  about  to  take  place. 
Heaven  knows  I  have  no  purpose  to  interrogate 
you;  I  depend  entirely  upon  your  word  of 
honour.     Are   you   sure  of   finding   men    and 
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money  ?  The  sword  once  drawn,  whether  we 
be  one  against  three,  or  one  against  four,  mat- 
ters not.  But  have  you  enough  to  fight,  if  not 
to  conquer  ?  Swear  that  you  have  that  assu- 
ranee,  and  I  will  resign  my  commission,  and 
set  out  with  you !  '^ 

Bennezons  was  silent. 

"  You  ask  me  more  than  I  required  myself,'' 
replied  Bennezons.  ^^  Would  you  have  me  re- 
duce my  feelings  of  loyalty  to  a  mathematical 
demonstration  ?  ^'   - 

"I  was  sure  of  it!"  exclaimed  Felix.  "You 
are  rushing  bhndfold  into  the  fray.  They  have 
told  you  ^  Go,^  and  you  are  going.  The  most 
absurd  part  of  the  business  is,  that  you  fancy 
you  are  playing  the  hero.^^ 

"Cortail!" 

^^  Well,  well.  It  is  essential  that  you  should 
hear  the  truth.  You  spoke  just  now  of  loyalty. 
Do  you  think  to  blind  me  by  fine  words  ? 
What  is  there  in  common  between  political 
devotion  and  the  feeling  which  prompts  you  to 
your  project  ?  You  are  not  a  Larochejaquelin, 
my  dear  Armand ;  you  are  in  love,  and  that  is 
all.     Not  that  I  would  undervalue  the  influence 
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of  the  affections ;  but  I  cannot  tolerate  their 
intervention  in  affairs  that  should  emanate 
purely  from  the  conscience.'^ 

"My   conscience    is   fortunately   in   unison 
with  my  feelings." 

«  Say  rather  that  you  are  bent  upon  pleasing 
my  aunt,  for  it  is  she  who  urges  you  on  to  this 
folly.     Had  it  been  simply  concerted  between 
my  cousin  and  you,  I  could  forgive  you.     Anas- 
tasia's  eyes  are  as  beautiful  as   were  those  of 
the  Duchesse  de  Longueville  ;  and  one  cannot 
expect  you  to  be  wiser  than  Larochefoucauld. 
But  what  vexes  me  is,  that  you  are  both  tools 
in  the  hands  of  a  woman,  arrived  at  the  age  of 
reason   without   being   a  jot  more  reasonable 
than  yourselves.     I  have  long  formed  my  judg- 
ment of  my  aunt,  and  let  me  assure  you  that 
she  will  lead  you  on   to  perdition.     Like  all 
who  have  activity  of  mind  without  possessing 
its  higher  qualities,  she   must  always   have  a 
hobby  in  hand,  which  she  readily  flings  aside  to 
take  up  another.     I  have  seen  her  successively 
a   bel  esprit,— a    gambler,— a   connoisseur,— a 
bigot,— a  prude.     Now  it  is  the  turn  of  patriot- 
ism.    Since   the  revolution,  politics  have  the 
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ascendant;   and   with   her    mania  for  forcing 
others  to  share  her  opinions,  she  sends  you  to 
La  Vendee,  just  as,  two  years  ago,  she  persuaded 
me  to  go  to  Tunis.'^— 
«  To  Tunis  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  Tunis !  At  that  period,  my  aunt, 
among  other  acts  of  humanity,  was  mad  for 
abolition.  By  paying  five  francs  per  month  to 
some  slave-trade  association, — virtue  at  Httle 
cost ! — she  obtained  the  privilege  of  boring  all 
the  world  to  death  with  her  philanthropy.  At 
that  period,  she  would  fain  have  had  me  go  to 
Africa,  to  ascertain  whether  her  magnificent 
ransoms  were  properly  disposed  of,  and  has 
never  pardoned  my  refusal.  In  mi/  place  you 
would  have  gone, — would  you  not  ?  " — 

'^  Such  is  my  attachment  to  An  astasia,  that 
to  obtain  her  I  would  accept  conditions  how- 
ever rash  or  foolish.  I  repeat  to  you,  my 
dearest  Cortail,  my  resolution  is  irrevocable. 
Not  another  word  upon  the  subject.  Let  us 
not  trouble,  by  a  useless  discussion,  the  few 
moments  we  are  to  remain  together." 

"  You  seal  my  lips,^^  replied  Cortail,  turning 
away,  but  only  to  conceal  his  deep  emotion. 
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Having  quitted  the  room  for  a  moment,  he 
returned,  holding  a  mahogany  box  in  his  hand. 

'^  Here  are  my  pistols/^  said  he.  "  They  are 
better  than  yours,  and  you  will  need  them  more 
than  I  shall." 

"Thank  you.  I  prefer  your  kindness  to  your 
remonstrances  V  replied  Bennezons,  accepting 
his  friend's  present  with  affectionate  cordiality. 

**  There  is  another  thing  of  which  you  have 
not  thought/'  continued  Fehx.  ^*  The  neces- 
sity of  supporting  your  position  as  an  officer  of 
the  guard,  has  forced  you  to  anticipate  several 
years'  revenue,  and  I  am  convinced  you  are  in 
want  of  money." 

"  What  use  have  I  for  money  ?"  cried  Ar- 
mand  hastily.  "  I  have  enough  for  my  journey. 
I  am  not  going  to  give  entertainments,  or  keep 
open  house.  In  my  double-barrelled  gun,  pis^ 
tols,  and  dagger,  I  have  all  that  is  requisite  on 
such  an  occasion." 

"  In  case  of  a  misfortune,  however,  you  might 
be  forced  to  quit  France ;  in  which  alternative, 
you  must  have  funds,  or  risk  the  chance  of  dying 
of  hunger,  or,  like  Dante,  eat  the  bitter  bread  of 
the  stranger.  At  the  beginning  of  our  journey, 
K  3 
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we  intended  to  visit  the  whole  of  this  country^ 
and  even  proceed  as  far  as  Milan.  Our  purse  is 
still  well-stored.  /  need  little,  as  in  a  few  days 
I  shall  join  my  regiment  in  garrison  at  Lyons. — 
You  must  take  the  joint-stock,  which  contains 
a  hundred  louis  or  thereabouts/^  said  Cortail, 
smiling.  And  he  placed  the  money  upon  the 
chimney  piece. 

"  But  the  two  thousand  francs  are  your  own, 
and  I  am  already  in  your  debt/^  cried  Armand. 

"  It  will  be  only  another  cypher  added  to  the 
amount.^' 

"And  if  I  fall?'' 

"  You  bad  me  be  silent  just  now.  It  is  my 
turn  to  reiterate  the  command.  Am  I  not  to 
be  your  cousin  ?  We  will  settle  our  accounts 
hereafter.'' 

The  two  friends  passed  the  night  in  recalling 
the  various  circumstances  of  their  past  life,  to 
which  the  prospect  of  a  long  separation — perhaps 
an  eternal  one — imparted  a  livelier  interest; 
while  they  discussed  the  future  with  a  mixture 
of  hope,  melancholy,  and  indifference.  At  dawn 
of  day,  Cortail  accompanied  Armand  to  the 
carriage  which  was  already  in  waiting. 
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"Farewell!"  said  he,  affecting  a  calmness 
under  which  was  concealed  the  deepest  emotion. 
^'1  do  not  say,  like  Procida  in  the  Sicilian 
Vespers, — 

'  Va  mourir  pour  ton  prince,  et  moi  pour  mon  pays.' 

I  trust,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  shall  both  live 
for  both.  My  dear  Armand,  w^hen  we  served 
together  in  our  splendid  regiment  of  the  guard, 
we  little  thought  of  parting  with  projects  such  as 
these  ! — It  is  all  that  cursed  revolution  I — Well, 
well  !  Let  us  think  no  more  of  it.  Should 
there  be  a  rising  in  La  Vendee,  and  my  regi- 
ment be  sent  there,  we  may  meet  face  to  face  ! 
In  those  cruel  civil  wars,  brothers  have  killed 
each  other,  and  friend  must  fight  against 
friend/^ 

Instead  of  replying,  Armand  stood  contem- 
plating the  chamber-window  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Chateauvieux.  Cortail  watched  his  eye, 
fixed  upon  the  blinds,  which  remained  ob- 
stinately closed. 

"  I  understand  your  expectations  !''  said  he, 
"  but  you  may  look  in  vain.  The  day  has 
barely  dawned,  and  Anastasia  does  not  rise  till 
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"She  sleeps  !"  murmured  Bennezons.  "So 
much  the  better  !  I  would  not  rob  her  of  her 
repose  !    She  must  want  rest.     Adieu  I" 

Without  another  word,  Armand  shook  his 
friend  by  the  hand,  and  overcome  by  emo- 
tion, sprang  into  the  carriage,  which  quickly 
conveyed  him  to  Geneva. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

On  the  day  of  Bennezons^  departure,  a  letter 
with  a  black  seal  was  delivered  to  the  hero  of 
July ;  who,  since  the  duel,  had  been  condemned 
to  a  state  of  isolation  as  painful  to  his  feelings 
as  it  was  humiliating  to  his  vanity. 

Compelled  to  witness  his  rival's  success, 
while  he  was  avoided  by  the  whole  of  Madame 
de  Chateauvieux's  circle,  he  had  gradually 
reached  a  state  of  exasperation.  It  was  no 
lon"-er  love  but  vengeance  that  distracted  his 
mind,  to  which  must  be  attributed  his  brutaUty 
of  conduct  at  the  late  promenade. 

Having  perused  the  black-sealed  letter,  Gui- 
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bout  quitted  his  room  in  a  state  of  consi- 
derable agitation^  and  made  towards  the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains. —  In  the  evening 
he  returned,  breathless,  exhausted,  while  his 
countenance  had  assumed  an  expression  almost 
Machiavelic. 

Without  thinking  of  dinner,  or  even  taking 
breath,  he  proceeded  to  place  a  crape  on  his 
hat,  and  hastened  to  the  apartment  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Montespard ;  who,  in  his  own  en- 
trenchments, exacted  the  observance  of  strictest 
etiquette.  On  hearing  his  valet  announce  the 
name  of  Alexander  Guibout,  the  Marquis  felt, 
though  he  did  not  manifest,  extreme  surprise, 
for  so  vulgar  a  feeling  as  astonishment  is  rarely 
evinced  by  men  of  the  world.  He  rose,  how- 
ever, and  coldly  but  politely  received  the  unex- 
pected visitor ;  but  remained  standing,  that  he 
might  avoid  offering  him  a  seat. 

^*  Monsieur  le  Marquis,^^  said  Guibout,  bend- 
ing with  the  most  respectful  deference, — '^my 
proceeding  is  calculated  to  surprise  you.  But 
allow  me  to  explain  myself  with  a  frankness 
suitable  to  my  character  as  well  as  your  own. 
I  have  been  to  blame  in  all  my  past  conduct. 
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and  am  here  to  entreat  that  you  will  dismiss  it 
from  your  recollection.  Last  year,  when  I  re- 
turned from  Montespard,  my  head  was  excited 
by  the  events  of  Paris ;  and  my  state  of  exal- 
tation urged  me  into  follies  which  I  deeply 
regret." 

The  hero  paused,  as  if  waiting  the  effect  of  this 
exordium.  But  instead  of  replying,  the  ex- Peer 
of  France  fixed  his  eyes  searchingly  upon  him. 

"My  new  position,'^  continued  he,  with  a 
sort  of  diplomatic  courtesy,  "  affords  me  the 
opportunity  of  offering  you  the  satisfaction 
I  am  sensible  I  owe  you. — My  uncle  Guibout 
is  no  more,  and  I  am  the  heir  and  successor 
to  his  property.^' 

The  hero  of  July  pronounced  these  words 
with  the  most  emphatic  energy ;  then  looked 
round  for  a  seat,  as  if  satisfied  that  the  eighty 
thousand  francs  per  annum  conveyed  to  him 
by  the  black-sealed  letter,  conferred  at  least  the 
right  of  sitting  down  even  in  the  presence  of  a 
peer  of  France.  But  the  Marquis  was  too 
proud  to  bow  the  knee  so  readily  to  the  golden 
calf ;  and  on  the  contrary,  carried  his  head  still 
higher  than  before. 
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"Monsieur  Guibout  is  dead?"  —  said  he. 
"  So  much  the  worse : — he  was  a  very  honest 
man." 

"  A  man  of  moral  worth,  sir ;  and  one  whose 
loss  I  shall  long  deplore/^  continued  Alexander. 
"  But  death  is  the  common  lot.  This  painful 
loss  renders  me  proprietor  of  the  foundries  of 
Montespard;  and  consequently.  Monsieur  le 
Marquis,  your  nearest  neighbour.  In  that 
light,  I  now  present  myself  before  you.  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  considerations  independ- 
ent of  your  will,  and  upon  which  I  regret  to 
have  had  some  influence,  have  determined  you 
to  absent  yourself  just  now  from  your  ances- 
tral halls.  The  influence  of  my  uncle  in  the 
country  will,  I  hope,  descend  to  me.  Permit 
me,  therefore,  to  ask  your  leave  to  employ  it 
in  your  favour.  Should  you  be  of  opinion 
that  any  intervention  of  mine  is  likely  to  tran- 
quilize  the  effervescence  of  a  turbulent  popu- 
lation, I  am  at  your  orders  ;  and  shall  be  too 
happy  to  make  reparation  for  the  outrages  of 
the  preceding  year." 

The  peer  of  France  again  drew  up  with 
dignity. — "  The  Marquis  of  Montespard  needs 
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the  assistance  of  no  one  to  enable  him  to 
inhabit  his  own  chateau  V'  said  he.  "  You  are 
mistaken,  sir. —  I  am  here  on  account  of  my 
health ;  and  not  for  the  reasons  you  have  been 
pleased  to  suppose/' 

His  dignity  once  asserted,  he  graciously  re- 
sumed— 

'^  Nevertheless,  sir,  I  am  sensible  of  your 
good  intentions.  An  injury  acknowledged  on 
one  side,  ought  to  be  forgotten  on  the  other. 
We  will  therefore  dismiss  from  our  memory 
the  events  of  last  year.  On  my  return  to 
Montespard,  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  you. 
To  say  the  truth,  the  best  thing  for  the 
foundry  and  the  chateau  is  to  be  on  good 
terms.  Bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  as  easy  to 
pillage  one  as  the  other !  I  speak  freely ;  for 
I  feel  that  I  am  addressing  a  proselyte/^ 

*^  Now  that  we  have  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace,"  observed  Guibout,  '^  allow  me  to  con- 
sult you  upon  a  subject  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, not  altogether  devoid  of  interest  to 
yourself.^^ 

The  peer,  offering  a  chair  to  the  young 
visitor,  and  taking  the  only  arm-chair  in  the  room 
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for  himself,  sat  down  the  first,  asserting,  though 
not  with  impohteness,  the  privilege  of  his  age  and 
rank.  Though  his  plebeian  susceptibility  was 
irritated  by  all  this  etiquette,  Guibout  entered 
into  the  subject  with  redoubled  deference. 

*^  My  confession  shall  be  brief/'  said  he. 
"  I  will  not  importune  you.  Know  that,  from 
the  moment  I  met  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauvieux 
at  Geneva,  I  conceived  an  attachment  for  her, 
my  premature  manifestation  of  which  has  been, 
no  doubt,  irritating  to  the  family :  but  of  which 
I  have  sorely  repented.  Perhaps  it  is  an 
illusion  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  given  up  all  hope. 
The  amelioration  of  my  position  in  life  urges 
me  to  oifer  myself  and  my  fortune  to  her 
acceptance.  Our  several  advantages  are  now 
nearly  balanced.  My  fortune  enables  me  to 
offer  to  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauvieux  a 
position  worthy  of  her.  My  birth,  though  not 
noble,  is  honourable, — my  mother  being  a  St. 
Gorgon,  an  ancient  and  distinguished  family. 
In  short,  Marquis,  it  is  to  you,  as  the  intimate 
friend  of  Madame  de  Chateauvieux,  that  I 
address  proposals  upon  which  depends  the 
future  happiness  of  my  life.     If  you  will  do 
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me  the  honour  to  interpose  favourably  in  my 
behalf,  I  shall  be  eternally  grateful  to  your 
kindness," 

Attempting  to  disguise,  under  an  assumed 
indifference,  the  interest  created  by  these  solici- 
tations, the  Marquis  remained  silent. — 

"  Before  I  reply /^  said  he,  "  you  must  give 
me  time  to  reflect.  To  accept  your  mission 
were  to  assure  you  of  my  utmost  influence,  and 
I  seldom  commit  myself.  Return  hither  to- 
morrow; by  that  time  I  shall  have  decided 
what  line  of  conduct  to  pursue." 

This  delay  was  merely  for  appearance  sake  ; 
for  the  decision  of  the  Marquis  was  instanta- 
neous. With  that  promptitude  of  judgment  re- 
markable in  men  of  acute  minds,  he  had  al- 
ready balanced  the  matrimonial  question  be- 
tween Anastasia  and  the  young  heir,  in  the 
following  terms  .- 

^^  His  age  is  suitable,  his  person  well  enough 
for  a  husband.  He  has  vulgar  manners,  a 
coarse  education,  detestable  politics,  an  absurd 
name,  a  splendid  fortune  !  The  name  can  be 
changed.  Anastasia,  who  is  well  bred,  will  re- 
form his  manners,  and  his  fortune  will  correct 
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his  principles.  He  is  already  in  the  right  road, 
for  he  took  off  his  republican  order,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  his  visit  to  the  Marquis  de  Mon- 
tespard." 

On  these  premises,  the  old  man  decided  in 
his  favour,  his  aversion  to  Bennezons  not  being 
altogether  neutral  in  affecting  his  resolution. 
He  received  the  Republican,  accordingly,  the 
following  day,  with  the  most  courteous 
affability. 

"  My  dear  Guibout,'^  said  he,  with  aris- 
tocratic familiarity,  "  you  may  depend  upon  my 
services.  I  have  some  little  arrangements  to 
propose,  which  we  will  agree  upon  hereafter; 
for  as  I  perceive  that  you  are  both  intelligent 
and  discreet,  we  shall  for  the  future  go  hand  in 
hand  !  Madame  de  Chateauvieux  returns  to 
Geneva  in  two  days.  It  is  useless  to  open  the 
negotiation  before  that  time.  Your  affairs  must 
require  your  presence  in  the  Beaujolais.  Return 
to  Geneva  in  a  month.  By  that  time,  I  shall 
have  steered  the  vessel  safe  into  port." 

Alexander  knew  not  how  sufficiently  to  ex- 
press his  gratitude;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
quitted  his  protector,  than  the  obsequious  ex- 
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pression  of  his  physiognomy  changed  to  a  sar- 
castic smile. 

"  Ah,  ah  !  old  Pohgnac  '."—cried  he,  after  a  po- 
pular metaphor  just  then  in  vogue  at  Paris ;  "  you 
have  nibbled  at  the  golden  hook  !     Your  fair 
friends  are,  perhaps,  as  avaricious  as  yourself ! 
No  matter  1 — I  will  be  at  Geneva  in  a  month. 
I    would    expend   half    my   fortune   to    dazzle 
the  haughty  lady  by  vi^hom   I  have  been  in- 
sulted ;— and  when  she  deigns  to  say,  '  I  con- 
sent to  be  your  wife ;'  it  will  be  my  turn  to 
answer, '  I  will  have  none  of  you  !— Yes  !  by 
the    living    God !— on     the    wedding-day,    in 
presence  of  the  illustrious  circle  by  whom   I 
have  been  so  cruelly  irritated,  I  will  work  out 
my    revenge.     Those    two    heartless    women 
have    themselves    alone    to    thank    for    their 
humiliation  1" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Little  suspecting  the  diabolical  project  in 
which  he  was  about  to  become  an  agent,  the 
Marquis  remained  faithful  to  his  promise  to  the 
hero  of  July.  Upon  their  return  to  Geneva,  he 
purposely  allowed  fifteen  days  to  elapse  ere  he 
broached  the  subject,  that  time  might  obliterate 
the  fond  remembrance  of  Bennezons.  At  the 
end  of  that  period,  as  Madame  de  Chateau- 
vieux  was  talking  over  the  marriage  of  Ana- 
stasia,  and  alluding  to  the  merits  of  Armand, 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  open  the  ne- 
gotiation. 

^'  Were  it  not  for  your   engagements  with 
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that  young  man/'  said  he,  ^'  I  should  venture  to 
propose  a  most  advantageous  match/^ 

"  Let  us  hear  about  it,  at  all  events,'^  cried 
the  dowager.  "  Marriage  is  always  an  enter- 
taining toj^ic.^^ 

^^  There  is  a  young  man  of  eighty  thousand 
francs  per  annum/^  continued  the  Marquis, 
placing  the  sum-total  in  the  front  rank,  as 
Pyrrhus  put  forward  his  elephants  when  he 
attacked  the  Roman  army, — "  who  wishes  to 
become  your  son-in-law." 

The  chivalrous  lady  trembled  in  her  chair, 
as  if  the  proboscis  of  this  golden  elephant  had 
touched  her  nearly. 

*^  An  offer  worthy  of  a  duchess  !'*  cried  she, 
recovering  herself.     "  To  whom  do  you  allude?" 

'^  Of  one  with  whom  you  alr>eady  are 
acquainted,  but  whose  name  will  perhaps  sur- 
prise you." 

^^  What  a  long  preamble  ! — Proceed,  proceed, 
my  dear  Marquis,  I  beg  of  you  !" 

"  Well  then,  since  you  insist  upon  his  name, 
it  is  no  other  than  Alexander  Guibout." 

Madame  de  Chateauvieux  was  mute  with 
astonishment.  And  the  Marquis,  without 
giving  her  time  to  recover  herself,  concluded 
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his  harangue  by  a  formal  demand  for  the  hand 
of  Anastasia  for  his  protege. — As  he  had  ex- 
pected the  engagement  to  Bennezons,  deUcacy 
of  sentiment,  as  well  as  the  difference  of 
opinions,  low  birth,  and  vulgar  manners  of 
the  intendant,  were  adduced  as  objections. 
But  he  was  prepared  with  an  answer. 

"My  dear  friend/'  said  he,  employing  an 
authority  founded  upon  long-established  in- 
timacy, "  let  us  be  reasonable  !  To  be  rich, 
is  to  be  happy ;  but  it  is  rare  to  find  happiness 
exist  without  opulence.  In  our  class  of  society, 
wealth  is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  You 
are  not  rich,  no  more  is  Bennezons;  which 
forms  a  sorry  prospect  for  Anastasia,  and  in 
case  of  a  numerous  family,  downright  indigence 
must  be  their  portion.  Their  project  of  mar- 
riage was  entered  into  without  any  advice  of 
mine;  and  by  consulting  your  common  sense, 
you  will  perceive  that  it  does  not  bear  serious 
consideration.^^ 

"  Monsieur  Bennezons  is  not  rich,^'  retorted 
the  dowager,  *^  bat  he  has  good  blood  in  his 
veins ;  and  that,  in  my  opinion,  forms  a  first 
consideration.^' 

'^The     Bennezons     are    extinct,     and    this 
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young  man  is  but  a  collateral  branch  of  the 
family.^' 

"A  real  Bennezons,  I  am  positive  ! — Remem- 
ber they  are  the  very  flower  of  the  Norman 
nobiUty,  and  of  the  time  of  Charles  le  Chauve/^ 

"  Suppose  they  are  !  After  all,  it  is  only  the 
second  race/^repUed  the  old  Marquis,  sneeringly. 

"And  that  is  not  so  much  amiss/**  observed 
Madame  de  Chateauvieux. 

"  But  so-so,  in  my  opinion  ! — There  are  about 
thirty  famihes  which  have  an  historical  name  in 
France.  All  the  rest  are  insignificant,  and  may 
be  placed  in  the  same  class.  To  me,  there  is 
po  difference  between  a  Guibout  and  a  Ben~ 
nezons !  You  yourself  formerly  expressed 
yourself  in  a  similar  strain.  Between  ourselves, 
my  dear  friend,  your  husband's  name  was  only 
Monsieur  Pourtois." 

"  What  is  that  to  the  purpose  ?  Mi/  name  is 
Madame  de  Chateauvieux  !  How  could  I  bear 
my  daughter  to  be  called  Madame  Guibout  ?'^ 

^'  A  deplorable  prospect,  indeed  !'^  said  the 
Marquis,  drily. 

"  A  pretty  name  to  announce  at  a  door  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain  \"— 

VOL.  II.  L 
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"  A  name  is  easily  changed,  on  application 
to  the  keeper  of  the  seals.'' 

"  Had  this  young  man  only  a  landed  pro- 
perty, "observed  Madame  de  Chateauvieux,  "  of 
which  he  could  take  the  name" — 

"The  mother  of  Monsieur  Guibout  was  a 
St.  Gorgon,  a  good  old  family.  What  is  to 
prevent  our  young  man  from  taking  up  their 
arms  and  name.^  Madame  de  St.  Gorgon 
would  sound  tolerably  at  the  door  of  a  drawing- 
room." 

"  To  say  the  truth,  there  is  something  chi- 
valrous in  it  which  does  not  displease  me. — St. 
Gorgon  ! — It  would  do  well  for  Anastasia,  who 
is  tall  and  dark.'^ 

Madame  de  Chateauvieux's  scruples  appeared 
to  be  gradually  giving  way ;  though  towards 
the  end  of  the  discussion,  she  declared  that,  in 
spite  of  so  advantageous  an  offer,  she  was  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  her  promise  to  Bennezons. 
The  Marquis  did  not  insist ;  relying  more  upon 
her  own  reflections  than  the  force  of  his  elo- 
quence ;  and  he  was  not  deceived.  The  woman 
of  chivalrous  and  religious  principles  passed 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  declared  in  favour  of 
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Guibout,  long  before   the    young   man    found 
his  way  to  the  feet  of  her  daughter. 

The  suddenness  of  such  a  resolution  needs 
no  comment.     Ordinary  sentiments  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  heart  by  degrees,  like  the 
rays  of  the  dawning  day.     Strong  passions,  on 
the  contrary,  take  it  by  storm,  as  the  sun  inun- 
dates  every   recess   with  instantaneous   light. 
Gold,  when  it  rises  like  molten  sunshine  above 
the  horizon — gold,  that  dazzling  instrument  of 
corruption  against  which  the  most  stoical  cha- 
racters resist  in  vain,  is  omnipotent  with  the 
woman   whose  vanity  exceeds  her   resources. 
In  the  most  ambitious  dreams  of  Madame  de 
Chateauvieux    she    had   never  hoped    for    so 
splendid  a   destiny  as  that  presented  by  her 
faithful  counsellor.      To   her   mind's   eye,    the 
farms,  forges,  town-houses,  country-houses  of 
Alexandre     Guibout    ranged    themselves   one 
above  the  other  in  the  most  imposing  array. 
Now  and  then  the   indignant  face   of  Benne- 
zons  interposed.     But  the  strong  mind  ot  the 
middle-aged  woman  got  rid  of  this  importunate 
vision,   as  easily  as  one  crushes  some  reptile 
intruding  into  some  temple  of  holiness. 

L   2 
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Recent  conversions  inspire  a  rare  fervour  of 
proselytism.  Devout  in  her  Avorship  of  For- 
tune, Madame  de  Chateauvieux  did  not  lose  a 
moment  in  preaching  her  new  faith  to  the  per- 
son most  interested  in  the  adoption  of  her  new 
doctrines. 

On  returning  from  a  sail  on  the  lake,  Anas- 
tasia  was  assailed  by  one  of  those  matter-of-fact 
maternal  attacks  which  annihilate  all  the  ties, 
oaths,  and  protestations  of  yesterday,  in  favour 
of  a  new  interest.  To  do  her  justice,  however, 
the  young  lady  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  breaking  the  engage- 
ment of  which  her  silver  ring  was  the  pledge. 

'^  It  is  impossible  that  you  can  be  speaking 
seriously,"  said  she,  looking  at  her  mother  with 
a  smile  of  incredulity.  "  You  wish  to  put  me 
to  the  test.  It  is  some  preconcerted  joke  betwixt 
you  and  Monsieur  de  Montespard." 

''  Do  1  ever  joke  when  your  interests  are  in 
question  V  solemnly  retorted  Madame  de  Cha- 
teauvieux. "  I  am  perfectly  serious.  The 
most  important  event  of  your  life — of  mine — 
is  now  to  be  decided.  An  oiFer  such  as  I  never 
in  my  most  fervent  aspirings  anticipated,  pre- 
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sents  itself  for  your  acceptance.  Frankly,  it 
has  my  complete  approbation,  and  only  waits 
your  consent.  What  objections  can  you  raise 
against  a  project  so  fraught  with  happiness  V 

^*  But  Armand,  dear  mamma  !"  remonstrated 
Anastasia — "  poor  dear  Armand  !'' 

"You  would  say  Monsieur  de  Bennezons," 
ended  the  woman  of  forty-six.  '*  Well — 
what  of   Monsieur  de   Bennezons  ?^' 

"That  he  is  truly  attached  to  me!" 
replied  her  daughter,  earnestly. 

"  Nothing  very  wonderful  in  that,  my  dear  I 
—So,  I  dare  say,  are  many  others." 

"  Others,  who  are  wholly  indifferent  to  me. 
But  I  love  Armand — you  know  I  do.  It 
is  an  affection  born  under  your  eyes,  and 
developed  day  after  day  under  your  approba- 
tion. I  need  not  remind  you  of  our  mutual 
engagements,  which  at  the  time  had  your 
consent  and  sanction.'* 

"You  are  quite  right  to  recall  to  my  mind 
thus  severely  my  own  imprudence  V  retorted 
Madame  de  Chateauvieux ;  "  I  am  sensible  that 
I  deserve  such  retaliation.  But  enough  of  it  ! 
I  own  my  fault  in  not  having  broken  off  in  its 
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origin  an  intimacy  which  I  knew  could  lead  to 
nothing.  But  how  was  I  to  foresee  what  has 
happened  ?  Come,  come,  my  dear  child !  I 
have  acknowledged  my  errors.  Confess,  in 
good  turn,  that  you  are  far  from  reasonable  V^ 

''  I  should  be  worse  than  unreasonable  were 
I  to  forget  my  plighted  word." 

"  One  of  the  flighty  romanticisms  of  youth. 
Were  one  to  give  so  exact  an  interpretation  to 
all  the  promises  it  becomes  impossible  for  us  to 
keep,  life  would  be  a  series  of  perjuries. 
You  cannot  marry  without  my  consent.  How 
can  you   be  engaged  without    having  received 

"But  did  you  not  give  your  promise  to 
Monsieur  de  Bennezons  ?" 

"  Not  in  the  slightest  degree.  I  tolerated  at- 
tentions in  which  I  saw  no  impropriety — atten- 
tions of  daily  occurrence  at  watering-places. 
In  the  midst  of  an  insipid  society,  a  young 
man,  rather  more  distinguished  than  the  rest 
devotes  himself  to  you  as  the  only  distinguised 
person  present;  because  in  a  ball  one  must 
have  partners,  and  at  a  concert  somebody  to 
sing  with.     But  all  this  is    of  no  permanent 
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importance.  Any  other  decent  man,  who  had 
legs  to  dance  or  a  voice  to  sing,  would  be 
equally  acceptable.  There  is  nothing  very 
compromising  in  an  ephemeral  acquaintance 
of  three  or  four  days'  duration.  Nobody 
attaches  any  consequence  to  a  watering-place 
introduction.  At  Spa  and  Bareges,  people  meet 
every  day  upon  intimate  terms ;  the  season 
over,  each  goes  his  own  way,  and  the  matter 
is  at  an  end.  Here  we  are  in  Switzerland, — 
Monsieur  de  Bennezons  in  La  Vendee — Who 
knows  if  we  shall  ever  meet  again  ?" 

"  Who  sent  him  to  La  Vendee  ?"  exclaimed 
Anastasia,  in  a  tone  of  bitter  reproach. 

^'  /  did,"  rephed  the  loyahst  dowager, 
proudly ;  "  and  I  would  employ  the  same 
means  were  it  to  do  again.  I  render  justice  to 
Monsieur  de  Bennezons.  He  has  honourable 
and  loyal  sentiments,  but  an  irresolute  charac- 
ter. In  rescuing  him  from  the  influence  of 
Fehx,  and  in  regenerating  his  principles,  I 
have  discharged  a  duty,  as  well  as  rendered 
him  an  inestimable  service.  The  place  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Bennezons  was  La  Vendee  ! — If  ever 
I  see  him  again,  I  shall  expect  gratitude, — but 
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no  reproaches.  But  a  truce  to  politics  V'  con- 
tinued Madame  de  Chateauvieux ;  '^just  now 
your  prospects  are  my  first  object. — My  dea^ 
Anastasia !  I  would  not  for  worlds  thwart  your 
inclinations ;  but  my  intense  love  for  you 
refuses  to  sanction  a  step  such  as  must  en- 
danger  the  prospects  of  your  future  happiness, 
and  with  which  you  would  be  the  first  to  re- 
proach me.  Be  reasonable  ! — I  beg  you  to  be 
reasonable.— We  are  not  rich;  Monsieur  de 
Bennezons  still  less  so :  which,  in  the  event  of 
children,  would  reduce  you  to  a  state  of  indi- 
gence. If  ever  you  become  a  mother,  Anas- 
tasia, you  will  discover  that,  in  a  mother's 
heart,  the  happiness  of  one^s  children  absorbs 
all  other  sentiments.  Reflect,  my  dear !  Eighty 
thousand  francs  per  annum  !" 

"  If  Armand  be  not  rich,  at  least  he  has  an 
honourable  name,"  remonstrated  the  young 
lady;  ^^with  which  fortune  is  not  so  indis- 
pensable !" 

"  But  is  he  really  and  truly  a  genuine  Ben- 
nezons ?"  cried  the  dowager. — "  Nothing  more 
doubtful ! — According  to  the  Marquis,  who  is 
admirably  skilled  in  such  subjects,  nothing   is 
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more  doubtful !  Besides,  my  dear,  there  are 
only  thirty  families  in  France  whose  names 
are  purely  historical.  Were  you  about  to  be- 
come Madame  Rohan  de  Montmorency,  I 
should  make  no  further  inquiries.  But  be- 
tween Bennezons,  Chateauvieux,  or  St.  Gor- 
gon, I  really  see  very  little  difference.  It  is 
quite  natural,  therefore,  that  fortune  should 
turn  the  scale  1" 

*'  But  surely  the  dictates  of  the  heart — " 
interrupted  poor  Anastasia. 

"  Eighty  thousand  francs  per  annum — that 
isj  a  fortune  such  as  places  you  on  a  level  with 
the  most  aristocratic  beauties  of  Paris — ought  to 
silence  all  foolish  sentimentality  !" 

"  But  with  a  name  like  Guibout !" — still 
remonstrated  the  young  lady. 

"  St.  Gorgon  !  my  dear—de  St.  Gorgon  if 
you  like  it  better  ; — one  of  the  oldest  names  of 
the  Beaujolais  !" 

Precisely  as  her  mother  had  acted  towards 
Monsieur  de  Montespard,  did  Anastasia  re- 
quire time  to  consider  the  project  submitted 
to  her  approbation.  She  discussed — she  rea- 
soned— she  argued — she  entreated — she  even 
L   3 
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quieted  her  conscience  by  a  few  tears.  Finally, 
having  exhausted  her  sobs  and  arguments,  she 
submitted,— and  with  the  conviction  that  her 
conduct  was  blameless. 

Cortail,  who  alone  might  have  pleaded  the 
cause  of  his  friend,  was  returned  to  France  to 
join  his  regiment.  No  letter  arrived  from  La 
Vendee  to  rekindle  the  natural  instincts  of 
affection,  maternal  foresight  having  frustrated 
all  attempt  at  correspondence. — The  cause  of 
poor  Bennezons  was  lost ! 
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CHAPTER  X. 

In  process  of  time,  a  formal  letter  from  the 
Marquis  of  Montespard  acquainted  the  young 
heir  of  old  Guibout,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
make  his  overtures  in  person.  The  republican 
hero,  in  the  interim,  lost  no  time  in  adopting 
the  more  courtly  cognomen  of  St.  Gorgon,  so 
as  to  remove  the  objections  hkely  to  emanate 
from  the  aristocratic  prejudices  of  his  future 
mother-in-law. 

On  a  fine  October  morning,  Monsieur  Alex- 
ander Guibout  de  St.  Gorgon  made  his  trium- 
phal entry  into  Geneva,  in  a  magnificent  cha- 
riot ;  in  the  rumble  of  which  sat  two  servants 
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in  the  deepest  mourning,  and  on  the  pannels  of 
which  figured  the  St.  Gorgon  arms^  which 
Madame  de  Chateauvieux  pronounced  to  be 
of  a  most  distinguished  nature.  Presented  in 
form  by  the  Marquis,  a  gracious  reception 
annihilated  every  vindictive  idea  in  his  mind. 
By  degrees,  the  scenes  of  St.  Gervais  were 
adroitly  alluded  to  by  the  two  women,  in  a 
manner  by  no  means  painful  to  the  sensitive  hero. 

"  Confess  that  you  detested  me,"  said  Ma- 
dame de  Chateauvieux,  good-humouredly, 
"while  I  myself  admit  that  I  had  no  great 
affection  for  you,  I  am  not  tolerant  in  politics  : 
it  is  my  chief  failing.  And  how  ill  you  ma- 
naged !  Acquainted  as  you  were  with  Monsieur 
de  Montespard,  why  not  demand  an  intro- 
duction ?  " 

"And  was  Mademoiselle  equally  averse  to 
me  ?  " — inquired  the  suitor,  turning  awkwardly 
towards  Anastasia. 

"No!  I  was  only  afraid  of  you  1 "  replied 
Anastasia,  hazarding  a  glance  at  Monsieur  de 
St.  Gorgon,  such  as  she  had  never  bestowed  on 
Alexander  Guibout. 

There  are  some  men  who  feel  gratified  to 
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find  themselves  objects  of  awe  to  the  fair  sex. 
Guibout  was  one  of  them ;  so  that  this  con- 
fession flattered  his  vanity,  and  set  all  his  mis  - 
givino^s  at  rest. 

"  I  admit/^  said  he,  '^  that  with  my  rusty  velvet 
coat  and  red  cap,  I  had  somewhat  the  air  of 
Robert  Macaire !  *" 

Tn  making  this  reflection,  the  young  man 
cast  a  favourable  glance  upon  his  person,  of 
which  his  new  style  of  costume  considerably 
enhanced  the  beauties. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  complain/'  he  resumed ; 
"  for  at  St.  Gervais  my  exterior  was  anything 
but  prepossessing.  It  would  have  been  want 
of  taste  to  feel  an  interest  in  me  then.^^ 

'^l  fear  I  appeared  very  strange  to  you," 
repUed  Anastasia.  "  But  you  were  not  always 
very  courteous.  Do  you  remember  the  day  on 
which  you  splashed  me  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arne?" 

The  young  lady  had  no  sooner  uttered  these 
words,  than  a  deep  blush  overspread  her  coun- 
tenance; the  image  of  Arraand  stood  before 
her,  and  seemed  to  stamp  with  a  hot  iron  on 
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her  hand,  the  kiss  she  had  received  on  the  day 
in  question.  Guibout  remarked  her  confusion, 
but  deceived  himself  as  to  the  cause. 

^^  You  had  driven  me  out  of  my  senses,"  he 
repHed,  "and  ought  to  have  compassionated 
my  frantic  excesses.  But  since  you  remember 
all  my  misdemeanours,  tell  me,  did  you  ever 
remark  my  having  adopted  this  badge  as  my 
decoration  V* 

And  he  produced  the  shred  of  green  veil, 
which  he  had  carefully  preserved. 

"  Perhaps  I  did  not  choose  to  remark  it  \" 
said  Mademoiselle  de  Chateauvieux,  wishing  to 
escape  the  embarrassment  of  these  importunate 
reminiscences. 

"  How  is  it  possible  to  resist  such  charms, 
such  grace  ?"  thought  Guibout,  feeling  the  last 
shade  of  vengeance  evaporate  from  his  mind. 
"  I  am  as  much  in  love  as  ever ;  and  Anastasia  is 
also  becoming  attached  to  me.  I  should  be  a 
fool  to  trifle  with  my  own  happiness.  The 
King  of  France  should  forget  the  wrongs  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  V 

The  usual  preliminary  arrangements  now  took 
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place  for  the  nuptials.  Two  months  afterwards, 
the  marriage  contract  was  signed,  in  pre- 
sence of  a  brilliant  assembly ;  and  Madame  de 
Chateauvieux  had  no  longer  any  objection  to 
make  to  the  magnificent  flourish  adorning  the 
magnificent  name  of  ^'  Guibout  de  St.  Gorgon.'» 
The  wedding  was  solemnized  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Geneva;  where  the  hero  of  July 
pronounced  the  sacramental  "  Yes  !"  with  the 
same  stirring  energy  that  had  formerly  dis- 
tinguished his  performance  of  the  Marseil- 
laise ! 

Some  days  afterwards.  Monsieur  de  Montes- 
pard  was  accosted  in  the  streets  of  Geneva  by 
a  young  man  attired  in  a  travelling-dress.  It 
was  Armand  de  Bennezons,  pale — emaciated — 
and  worn  with  fatigue  and  disappointment ! — In 
spite  of  all  his  well-bred  presence  of  mind,  the 
Marquis  was  somewhat  disturbed  by  this  un- 
expected apparition. 

"  How  is  Madame  de  Chateauvieux  V  said 
the  Vendean,  not  remarking  the  confusion  of 
the  old  gentleman.  *'  I  am  all  eagerness  to 
throw  myself  at  her  feet.     Do  you  think  I  may 
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venture  to  present  myself  in  my  travelling 
costume  V 

The  ex-peer  of  France^  somewhat  recovering 
his  self-possession,  replied,  "  Certainly, — 
certainly !  You  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
offering  your  congratulations  to  Anastasia  on 
her  marriage." 

"  On  her  marriage  ?^^ — reiterated  Bennezons, 
turning  pale  as  death. 

"  Have  you  not  heard  of  it  ?  She  has  given 
her  hand  to  Monsieur  de  Saint  Gorgon !  the 
gentleman  you  called  out  at  St.  Gervais. 
There  they  are  !     Look,  in  the  yellow  chariot ! " 

The  equipage  of  the  newly  married  couple  at 
that  moment  crossed  the  street.  Both  leaned 
forward  to  bow  to  the  Marquis ;  but  Anastasia, 
on  beholding  Bennezons,  quickly  withdrew  her 
head. 

Bennezons  staggered  with  difficulty  to  a 
door-way.  On  recovering  the  first  anguish  of 
his  emotion,  he  looked  steadfastly  at  the  old 
man. 

'^  If  that  woman  should  ever  speak  to  you  of 
me"  said  he,  "  sav  that  I  am  under  sentence  of 
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death  as  a  rebel  in  La  Vendee ;  and  that  I  am 
gone  to  meet  my  destiny/^ 

Before  the  Marquis  could  reply,  he  was  out  of 
hearing. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

On  the  sixth  of  June  of  the  following  year, 
in  a  retired  part  of  La  Vendee,  a  house  was  seen 
in  flames,  around  and  from  which  proceeded 
continual  discharges  of  musketry.  It  was  the 
Chateau  de  la  Penissiere  ! 

Several  companies  of  Red-trowsers,  as  the 
soldiers  are  called  in  the  country,  were  attack- 
ing the  house,  which  was  defended  by  a  handful 
of  devoted  Vendeans.  The  flames  were  burst- 
ing forth  on  every  side — the  house  was  riddled 
with  balls.  The  besieged  fought  without  hope 
or  fear,  while  a   trumpet  placed  at  the  angle 
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of  every  stor)^,  cheered  them  on  to  meet  their 
fate. 

At  length,  the  trumpets  ceased.  The  fire 
was  triumphant.  The  flaming  roof  fell  in  upon 
the  heroic  defenders,  like  the  lid  upon  the 
coffin.  Some  few  made  their  escape,  while 
the  others  remained  desperately  wounded,  or 
buried  in  the  ruins. 

Among  the  besiegers  was  remarked  an  officer, 
who  stood  motionless  before  the  chateau,  his 
head  sorrowfully  inclined,  gazing  upon  several 
bodies  which  the  soldiers  were  extricating  from 
the  ruins  one  by  one,  supposed  from  the  white- 
ness of  their  hands  to  be  gentlemen.  Sud- 
denly, he  bent  towards  a  half-consumed  body, 
and  raised  its  left  arm  from  its  side. — On  one 
of  the  fingers  was  a  silver  ring  ! — 

'^  Armand — my  poor  lost  Armand  !" — burst 
from  the  lips  of  the  afflicted  soldier. 

Cortail,  whom  relentless  war  had  placed 
thus  crueUy  in  presence  of  his  friend,  knelt 
down  and  wept  for  some  minutes  in  silence 
over  the  body.  He  then  ordered  a  grave  to  be 
dug  for  his  unhappy  friend ;  and  having  taken 
off  the  ring,  the  only  sign  by  which  he  recog- 
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nised  the  corse,  laid  him  in  the  earthy  admit- 
ting that  he  could  not  have  found  a  more  glo- 
rious end  of  his  career. 

Several  months  afterwards,  Cortail's  regiment 
returned  to  garrison  in  Paris.  His  first 
visit  was  to  his  cousin  Madame  de  St.  Gorgon, 
who,  with  her  mother  and  husband,  was 
settled  in  the  capital.  Her  first  impulse  on 
beholding  her  cousin  was  a  vivid  blush  ;  but  her 
worldly  mind  soon  suppressed  the  embarrass- 
ment caused  by  the  remembrance  of  St. 
Gervais.  Advancing  towards  him,  she  took 
from  her  hand  a  diamond  ring,  and  addressing 
herself  gracefully  to  Felix,  was  preparing  to 
place  it  on  his  finger. 

"  My  dear  cousin  !''  said  she,  "you  were  not 
present  at  my  wedding;  and  I  have  never 
seen  you  since.  Believe  me,  I  have  not  for- 
gotten you  in  the  interim.  This  little  token 
of  my  regard  has  long  been  waiting  your  accept- 
ance.^' 

*^  I  have  also  a  token  of  regard  to  offer  you, 
madam,^'  replied  Cortail,  in  a  stern  voice* 
And  fixing  his  eyes  severely  upon  her,  he 
presented  the  silver  ring. 
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Anastasia  was  overcome  with  confusion. 

"Who  gave  you  that  ring?"  she  inquired  in 
tremulous  accents. 

''  Death  /" — rephed  the  officer.  "  I  took  it  from 
the  finger  of  my  brave  friend,  Armand  de  Ben- 
nezons,  who  fell  nobly  at  the  Chateau  de  la 
Penissiere  I" 

Anastasia  sank  back  in  her  chair.  At  that 
moment  nature  prevailed;  and  the  splendid 
bride  gave  way  to  an  abundant  and  bitter  burst 
of  tears. 

According  to  the  custom  of  girls  who  marry 
against  their  inclinations,  she  attempted  to 
justify  her  conduct  at  the  expense  of  her 
mother. 

"  Armand  was  my  first  and  only  love  V  she 
exclaimed,  with  frantic  emotion.  "  Give — give 
me  his  ring,  which  shall  only  quit  me  with  my 
life  V' 

"  False  to  your  new  duties  as  to  your  old  ?' 
exclaimed  her  indignant  cousin.  "  Treacherous 
to  your  mother  as  to  your  affianced  husband ! 
Take  it— take  this  pledge  of  violated  attachment, 
—not  as  a  memento  of  the  object  of  a  now  guilty 
passion,  but  as  a  memorial  of  endless  repent- 
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ance.  Amid  all  your  dissipations, — all  your 
heartless  pleasures,  may  the  hour  of  joy  be 
evermore  tinged  with  bitterness  to  your  soul, 
by     the     contemplation    of  —  the     silver 
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CHAPTER    I. 

About  the  middle  of  December,  1828, 
Madame  D'Aigenest,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
women  of  the  Chaussee  d'Antin,  opened  her 
house  for  the  reception  of  company,  for  the  first 
time  since  her  return  from  the  country. 

To  describe  the  physiognomy  of  a  Parisian 
assembly,  is  unnecessary ;  a  single  group  of 
the  picture  must  suffice.  Though  a  mute,  it 
was  an  expressive  scene,  played  by  two  persons, 
at  the  two  opposite  extremities  of  the  room; 
one  of  those  imprudent  dramas  which,  in  the 
confusion  of  a  party,  escape  the  notice  of  the 
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superficial  observer;  but  which  attract  the 
animadversion  of  old  maids,  hunchbacks,  and 
frights, — in  a  word,  all  women  disqualified  to 
produce  attachment,  and  consequently  enrolled 
n  the  brigade  of  prudery. 

The  first  actor  in  this  mysterious  pantomime 
was  a  man  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  whose 
serious  and  energetic  air  afforded  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  official  portliness  of  his  neighbours. 
Stationed  near  the  card-table,  his  eyes,  instead 
of  following  the  chances  of  the  game,  seemed 
riveted  upon  the  glass  over  the  chimney.  He 
might  have  been  supposed  to  be  indulging  in 
the  pleasures  which  caused  the  death  of  Nar- 
cissus, had  not  the  grave  expression  of  his 
countenance  been  sufficient  disproof.  The 
diagonal  position  of  the  glass  made  self-survey 
impossible. 

But  if  he  could  not  obtain  a  sight  of  himself, 
he  could  discern  persons  on  the  other  side  of 
the  room,  whose  slightest  movements  were  per- 
fectly visible  without  compelhng  him  to  turn  his 
head  in  their  direction.  People  look  a  man 
directly  in  the  face  ;  and  as  it  could  be  neither 
an  old  woman,  nor  an  ugly  woman,  who   ar- 
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rested  his  attention,  it  was  easy  to  select  the 
object  of  this  constant  contenaplation. 

It  was,  in  fact,  a  young  and  beautiful  woman. 
By  a  captivating  contrast^  her  features  were  those 
of  youth,  while  the  intelligence  of  precocious  ma- 
turity brightened  her  face.  She  had  a  maiden 
countenance,  with  the  eye  of  a  woman.  Her 
dress  partook  of  the  same  double  character. 
A  black  velvet  gown  set  forth  to  advantage  a 
profusion  of  fair  hair,  arranged  with  an  ingenious 
simplicity  across  her  forehead.  Lastly^  she 
wore  a  suit  of  pearls,  seeming  to  replace  the 
orange-flower,  symbolical  of  the  young  maiden 
arriving  on  the  verge  of  womanhood ;  for  what 
is  a  pearl  but  a  flower  transformed  into  a 
jewel? — 

Seated  in  the  centre  of  a  circle,  gorgeous  in 
elegance,  this  charming  creature  seemed  as 
isolated  in  her  grace,  as  a  queen  in  her  majesty. 
In  spite  of  the  calmness  of  her  demeanour,  a 
slight  cloud  upon  her  brow  invaded  her  royal 
serenity.  Indifterent  to  the  conversation  of 
those  around  her,  she  received  with  evident  re- 
luctance the  various  compliments  addressed  to 
her.  Every  instant  she  sank  back  in  her  arm- 
M  2 
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chair,  as  if  under  the  influence  of  one  of  those 
sentiments  which  enthral  and  subdue  the 
soul. 

Her  looks  turned  at  times  involuntarily  to- 
wards the  glass  ;  but  on  meeting  the  piercing 
and  tenacious  eye  that  sparkled  in  the  crystal, 
glittering  like  a  serpent's,  she  turned  quickly 
away.  An  indefinable  mixture  of  impatience, 
anxiety,  and  terror,  darkened  the  expression 
of  her  face.  But,  attracted  by  I  know  not 
what  charm,  she  again  sought  that  imperturb- 
able look  which  pursued  her  through  the  fluc- 
tuating crowd  ;  as  in  a  flight  of  birds  the  sports- 
man singles  out  the  one  he  intends  to  bring 
down. 

For  some  moments,  this  charming  person 
seemed  overpowered  by  her  feelings.  Chagrin, 
anxiety,  discontent,  all  the  vapours  of  the  soul 
which  till  then  had  clouded  her  physiognomy, 
seemed  to  vanish  before  this  intense  contem- 
plation, as  an  autumnal  fog  disperses  before  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  Her  blue  and  velvety  eyes, 
fixed  upon  the  alluring  mirror,  were  on  the 
point  of  betraying  one  of  those  secrets  of  the 
heart  for  which  society  is  without  pity ;  when. 
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luckily,  an  unexpected  incident  put  an  end 
to  a  scene  so  fraugjht  with  danger. 

^*  Who  will  bet  twenty  francs  ?"  said  an 
elegant  young  man,  seated  at  the  ecarte  table. 
"  Sordeuil,  will  you  bet  ?" 

At  this  apostrophe,  the  person  with  the  re- 
flective countenance  trembled  like  one  waking 
from  a  dream  ;  and,  instead  of  answering,  ap- 
proached the  table  and  threw  down  a  piece  of 
gold  ; — then  resumed  his  post  of  observation.  In 
this  movement,  he  accidentally  jostled  a  newly- 
arrived  guest,  making  his  way  through  the 
crowd  to  salute  the  lady  of  the  house.  The 
two  men  turned  round  to  make  a  mutual  apo- 
logy; but,  upon  looking  at  one  another,  their 
intended  poUteness  gave  way  to  mutual  astonish- 
ment, which  on  the  one  hand  was  a  source  of 
much  exultation,  and  on  the  other  subsided  into 
a  feeling  of  keen  disappointment. 

*' George!"  exclaimed  the  young  man  who 
had  just  come  in,  advancing  with  open  arms, 
**  you,  you  in  Paris?"  But  as  he  spoke, 
Sordeuil  quickly  repressed  this  breach  of  deco- 
rum. Grasping  the  hands  of  his  friend,  he 
fiaid  in  a  low  and  warning  voice — 
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"  Remember  that  I  am  no  longer  Trelan,  but 
George  de  Sordeuil.  You  are  not  my  brother, 
and  have  never  seen  me  before/^ 

'^I  not  your  brother  ?"  exclaimed  the  young 
man,  in  a  state  of  consternation.  "  What  on 
earth  do  you  mean  ?" 

"  Nothing — nothing  !  Away  with  you,  my 
dear  Leopold  ;  for  the  present  we  must  be  stran- 
gers to  each  other." 

"What  means  this  mystery  V 

"  To-morrow  you  shall  know  all.  Here  is 
my  address.  To-morrow,  at  one.  Now  I  im- 
plore you  to  leave  me  in  peace." 

Sordeuil  slipped  a  card  into  his  brother's 
hand,  and  immediately  turned  away.  Then, 
advancing  towards  the  fair  young  man  who  had 
invited  him  to  bet  at  ecarte,  he  found  that  his 
brief  interview  had  not  passed  unnoticed. 

"What  a  discussion  about  a  mere  jostle 
in  a  crowd!*'  cried  he.  "Cards  exchanged? 
Have  you  lost  your  senses  ?  My  dear  Sor- 
deuil, compose  yourself;  and  you,  Trelan,  be 
calm,  and  allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  each 
other." 

"You  are  mistaken,  D'Epernoz/^  replied  the 
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younger  brother ;  "  it  is  not  a  quarrel,  a  mere 
renewal  of  acquaintance.  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  Monsieur  Trelan  before.^^ 

"  The  heart  of  an  Amadis  in  the  bosom  of  a 
law  student,"  observed  the  player  ironically. 
<^  Well,  well ! — since  we  are  at  peace,  most  ex- 
cellent Leopold,  be  off !  I  have  something  to 
communicate  to  the  sinner  before  me,  which 
might  wound  the  delicacy  of  your  ingenuous 
eighteen  years." 

"Adieu  for  the  present,  Monsieur  Trelan," 
said  Sordeuil,  looking  towards  his  brother,  who 
signified  to  him  to  withdraw  ;  and,  yielding  to 
the  ascendancy  of  seniority,  or  acting  under  the 
influence  of  a  secret  of  which  he  waited  the 
revelation, — for  mystery  is  a  powerful  agent, — 
Leopold  departed  in  silence.  But  the  physiog- 
nomy from  which  emanated  the  candour  and 
ardour  of  early  youth,  gave  place  to  an  expres- 
sion of  anxiety,  caused  by  this  unexpected  ad- 
venture. 

"  Now  that  he  is  gone,"  replied  D'Epernoz, 
"listen  to  what  I  have  to  say.  In  the  first 
place,  pardon  me  for  having  lost  your  money, 
and  lost  it  by  a  wilful  blunder ;  for  I  had  been 
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nailed  ta  the  table  by  my  good  fortune  this  half- 
hour,  against  my  will.  Here  comes  my  fat 
Othello." 

"  Monsieur  Javerval  ?  *' 

"  Precisely.  He  is  bowing  at  this  moment  to 
Madame  D'Argenest,  the  lady  standing  by  the 
chimney.'^ 

The  person  pointed  out  by  D'Epernoz  had,  at 
first  sight,  nothing  very  tragical  in  his  appear- 
ance. He  was  one  of  those  stout  gentlemen  of 
forty-five,  of  ample  face  and  portly  person,  who, 
though  not  much  appreciated  by  women  of 
the  world,  are  the  idols  of  the  opera-dancers. 
— With  his  neck  imprisoned  in  a  martyrizing 
starched  muslin  neckcloth,  and  a  chain  from 
which  jingled  some  enormous  seals,  he  exhibited 
himself  in  a  new  and  ample  black  coat,  the  tails 
of  which  diverging,  displayed  the  most  ungrace- 
ful obesity  while  making  his  obeisance  before 
the  lady  of  the  house,  and  gave  him  the  air  of 
a  huge  beetle  about  to  take  its  flight. 

"  Did  you  observe  his  shirt-pin  ? "  inquired 
the  player,  of  Trelan,  who  was  conning  the  new- 
comer. 

"A  ruby,  if  I  am  not  mistaken." 
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^'The  deuce  it  is  !  And  what  is  your  opinion 
of  the  ruby  ?  '' 

"I  am  no  judge  of  precious  stones/^  said 
Sordeuil,  impatiently. 

"  I  know  it,  I  know  it !  But  I  thought  you 
a  quick  observer.  No  matter !  I  see  I  must  give 
the  spur  to  your  sagacity.  That  innocent  ruby 
informs  me  that  his  wife  is  waiting  for  me  at  the 
opera." 

"  Is  it  possible  !"  exclaimed  George,  whose 
curiosity  seemed  suddenly  awakened. 

"  Since  I  have  begun,  I  may  as  well  tell  you 
all,""  resumed  D'Epernoz.]  "  Besides,  I  may  want 
your  assistance.  Like  all  men  of  plethoric  habit, 
my  friend  yonder  is  outrageously  jealous.  He 
goes  sneaking  about  his  wife's  apartments,  peep- 
ing into  the  drawers,  opening  the  letters,  and 
counting  the  leaves  of  the  letter-paper,  hke  Bar- 
tolo  of  old.  Such  conduct  calls  for  vengeance, 
and  I  find  myself  appointed  to  be  the  happy 
instrument.  The  inquisitive  habit  of  our  Othello 
rendering  correspondence  difficult,  nay,  im- 
practicable, I  have  found  out  an  easier  and  more 
prudent  means  of  communication.  Javerval, 
m3 
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whose  grandfather  was  a  jeweller,  possesses  a  col- 
lection of  jewels  to  excite  the  envy  of  a  duchess 
dowager.  His  injured  wife  has  given  me  the 
list  of  those  treasures^  of  which  I  have  composed 
a  kind  of  lexicon  in  hieroglyphics.  Every  stone 
has  its  meaning,  every  cameo  its  signification. 
Hence  our  intimacy.  Madame  Javerval  has  un- 
dertaken to  preside  over  the  taste  of  her  hus- 
band's toilet,  an  excellent  example  for  her  sex  ; 
and  instead  of  losing  my  time  in  all  sorts  of  in- 
discretions, I  merely  wait  at  the  Exchange  every 
morning  for  her  husband,  who  is  kind  enough 
to  bring  me,  in  his  cravat,  a  message  from 
his  wife.  We  have  converted  him  into  a  sort 
of  living  telegraph  or  carrier  pigeon  I" 

"  Will  you  never  lay  aside  these  culpable  pro- 
jects of  seduction?"  observed  Sordeuil,  sup- 
pressing a  smile. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  my  experience  is  invaluable. 
I  have  studied  the  question  in  a  double  sense 
since  I  married.  Where  a  husband  is  in  ques- 
tion, let  all  proceed  decently  and  quietly.  It  is 
only  fools  who  lose  their  time  in  fighting. — A 
clever  man  makes  use  of  his  enemy.  And  now, 
are  you  disposed  to  do  me  a  service?" 
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''  Of  what  nature  V 

"  I  am  going  to  the  opera  by  command  of  the 
ruby.  Be  kind  enough  to  escort  my  mother 
and  wife,  when  they  want  to  go  away.^' 

"  Any  thing  you  please,  my  dear  Henry,"  re- 
plied George,  eagerly. 

"  Then  come  and  let  me  present  you  to 
them. — Above  all,  when  I  indulge  in  a  little 
fibbing,  do  not  betray  me.  My  wife  is  too 
pretty  not  to  insure  your  attention.  I  should 
be  in  despair  were  she  to  suspect  my  enor- 
mities. For  some  time  past,  her  coldness  has 
brought  me  to  repentance.  She  is  a  hundred 
times  more  attractive  than  Madame  Javerval ; 
and  I  often  feel  inclined  to  become  [the  model 
of  husbands.  But  how  resist  the  temptation 
of  taking  my  revenge  on  yonder  obese  animal, 
who  has  made  me  lose  fifty  thousand  francs  on 
the  stock  exchange  !" 

"  Vengeance  justifies  everything  !"  said  Sor- 
deuil,  in  a  graver  voice. 

"  Everything,  provided  it  be  a  Parisian 
and  not  a  Corsican  vendetta  P'  replied  D'Eper- 
noz. 

While  saying  this,  the  faithless  husband  took 
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the  arm  of  his  confidant,  and  crossed  the  room 
towards  the  interesting  woman  who,  a  short 
time  before,  had  held  so  mysterious  a  colloquy 
with  him  by  means  of  the  looking-glass. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Seeing  her  husband  approach,  accompanied 
by  the  man  whose  look  possessed  such  super- 
natural fascination,  Madame  D'Epernoz  betrayed 
extreme  agitation.  She  turned  aside  to  address 
a  lady  near  her ;  then,  without  waiting  an 
answer,  sank  into  an  arm-chair,  and  had  recourse 
to  her  salts- bottle  for  relief.  The  two  men 
were  already  close  beside  her,  when,  at  the  sound 
of  her  husband's  voice,  she  turned  her  head 
calmly  round,  and  acknowledged  the  bow  of 
Sordeuil  with  the  smihng  air  of  hstlessness  with 
which  women  dismiss  the  attendance  of  those 
whom  they  consider  importunate  or  insigni- 
ficant. 
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"  My  dear  Clemence/'  said  D'Epernoz,  very 
graciously,  "  I  have  just  had  notice  that  there  is 
to  be  a  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the  Bazaar 
this  evening.  I  must  be  there  to  watch  over 
our  interests ;  for  these  people  are  about  to  pro- 
pose a  measure  to  which  I  am  wholly  opposed. 
Should  the  meeting  last  longer  than  I  anticipate, 
here  is  Monsieur  de  Sordeuil,  who  will  be  too 
happy  to  have  the  honour  of  escorting  you  and 
my  mother.    I  make  you  over  to  his  care.'* 

"  If  you  are  obliged  to  go/^  said  Madame 
D'Hpernoz,  *^  we  will  go  together.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  inclination  to  remain  here."' 

"  My  mother  has  begun  another  rubber.  To 
take  her  from  the  card-table,  my  dear  soul, 
would  be  a  breach  of  propriety.  Besides, 
there  are  two  or  three  women  who  would  feel  so 
triumphant  if  you  went  away  early  ?' 

Clemence  replied  to  this  compliment  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  equally  applicable  to  the 
gallantry  of  her  husband  or  the  jealousy  of 
her  rivals;  adding,  with  sudden  determination, 
"  Since  you  seem  to  wish  it,  I  will  remain." 

'*  ^Pon  honour,"  exclaimed  D'Epernoz,  "  one 
might  fancy  I  had  urged  you  to  a  most  painful 
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sacrifice  ! — Are  the  triumphs  of  vanity  so  hard 
to  bear  ?" 

Pointing  to  the  crowd,  much  in  the  manner 
of  Marshal  Villeroy  when  saying  to  Louis  XIV., 
in  his  childhood,  '*  All  these  people  are  yours," — 
the  young  husband  glanced  at  the  brilliant  as- 
semblage surrounding  her,  as  much  as  to  say, 
'*  They  are  at  your  feet !" 

He  now  proceeded  to  whisper  into  her  ear  a 
tender  adieu  ;  and  with  all  the  polite  hypocrisy 
by  which  fashionable  husbands  try  to  conceal 
their  infidelities,  as  well  as  the  consciousness  of 
having  observed  the  rules  of  decorum,  he  was 
about  to  depart,  when  he  accidentally  came  in 
contact  with  the  nose  of  the  fat  gentleman,  who 
was  about  to  execute  a  profound  bow. 

"A  thousand  pardons,  my  dear  Javerval  !" 
exclaimed  the  young  man.  "  I  did  not  see  you. 
I  was  dazzled  by  the  magnificent  carbuncle  you 
have  in  your  shirt-frill." 

"  Madam,  I  have  the  honour  to  offer  you  my 
profound  respects. — Ever  lovely  ?'  ejaculated 
the  banker,  recommencing  his  compliment ;  then, 
offering  his  hand  to  his   treacherous  friend,  and 
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with  the  other  disposing  his  frill  the  better  to 
display  the  ruby, — "It  is  rather  a  fine  one," 
said  he,  '^but  I  have  still  richer  broaches  at 
home.  I  wished  to  wear  an  onyx  cameo  repre- 
senting the  apotheosis  of  Germanicus, — quite  a 
gem, — an  undoubted  antique  !  But  Madame 
Javerval  would  not  let  me,  insisting  that  the 
ruby  was  fitter  for  full  dress.  I  obeyed,  be- 
cause,'^ he  added,  addressing  Madame  D^Eper- 
noz,  "  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  husband  to  con- 
sult the  taste  of  his  wife." 

D'Epernoz  pressed  the  hand  of  the  fat  man 
with  apparent  earnestness,  gave  a  last  smile  to 
Clemence,  and  set  off  for  his  appointment;  after 
exchanging  one  of  those  satanic  looks  with  his 
confidant,  which  served  as  a  signal  among  the 
augurs  of  Rome. 

Several  women  having  risen  during  the  dia- 
logue, an  arm-chair  became  vacant;  when  Mon- 
sieur Javerval,  overcome  by  his  violent  efforts 
of  gallantry,  stretched  out  his  arm  to  take  pos- 
session. But  Monsieur  de  Sordeuil,  who  had 
been  quietly  on  the  watch,  forestalled  his  in- 
tention,  determined    to  assert   the   rights   and 
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duties  just  delegated  to  him  by  his  friend.  The 
banker  frowned,  without  saying  a  word,  and 
mmed lately  looked  about  for  another  seat. 

The  secret  suspicious  of  Madame  D'Epernoz 
soon  betrayed  themselves. 

"  Shall  you  not  go  to  this  meeting  of  the  Ba- 
zaar?^' inquired  she  of  her  be-rubied  neighbour. 

^^  What  meeting  V  inquired  Javerval,  opening 
his  glassy  eyes. 

Clemence  involuntarily  glanced  towards  her 
new  knight,  who  smiled  ironically. 

'*  They  never  meet  in  the  evening,  madam. 
You  have  been  misinformed/^  said  Javerval, 
authoritatively. 

"Have  you  heard  othe  failure  of  Oberlin's 
house  at  Brussels  ?"  coolly  interrupted  Sordeuil, 
to  change  the  conversation, 

"  The  failure  of  Oberlin's  house  ?'*  cried  the 
banker,  astounded. 

''They  are  talking  of  it  all  over  the  room," 
persisted  Sordeuil, 

"  My  dear  madam,  will  you  allow  me  to 
leave  you  a  moment,"  cried  Javerval,  starting 
up;  and  without  further  ceremony,  Monsieur 
Javerval  made  his  way  through  the  crowd  to- 
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wards  the  adjoining  room,  as  a  boar  rushes  into  a 
thicket,  upon  hearing  a  ball  whistle  in  his  ears. 

At  any  other  moment,  Madame  D'Epernoz 
would  have  granted  a  smile  of  approbation  to  this 
skilful  riddance  of  the  importunate  gentleman. 
But  the  deep  emotions  of  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  had  annihilated  all  germ  of  gaiety  in  her 
heart.  Playing  with  her  fan,  apparently  regard- 
less of  everything  around  her,  though  her 
irregular  breathing  was  in  contradiction  to 
this  affected  tranquillity,  she  seemed  lost  in 
the  reveries  which  come  to  the  aid  of  women 
at  certain  critical  moments.  Satisfied  that 
D'Epernoz  was  out  of  the  room,  George  now 
ventured  to  address  her. 

"  Believe  me,  madam,'^  said  he,  ^^  my  disobe- 
dience is  involuntary.  Had  I  not  been  forced 
into  your  presence,  I  should  have  observed  your 
injunction.  As  it  is,  you  have  only  to  pro- 
nounce the  word,  and  I  am  gone." 

Disarmed  by  so  unqualified  a  submission,  the 
face  of  Clemence  betrayed  her  satisfaction  at 
this  acknowledgment  of  her  authority. 

With  a  sweetness  of  voice  that  rewarded  his 
self-denial,  she  bad  him  remain. 
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"  Listen  to  me,"  said  Madame  D'Epernoz,  in 
much  agitation ;  "  I  have  reason  to  be  offended 
with  you.  Yet,  instead  of  a  declaration  of  war, 
I  satisfy  myself  with  sueing  for  peace." 

"  Offended  V  reiterated  the  young  man. 
*'  Of  what  have  I  been  guilty  ?" 

"  We  have  been  both  to  blame ;  you  in  ad- 
dressing me  with  unbecoming  freedom — I,  in 
not  sufficiently  resenting  your  indiscretion. 
Henceforward,  your  conduct  must  atone  for  the 
past." 

^^  I  reproach  myself  with  nothing ;  I  have 
nothing  to  atone  for/'  cried  Sordeuil.  "  The 
fortnight's  banishment  to  which  you  sen- 
tenced me  has  effected  no  change  in  my  senti- 
ments.— What  I  said  to  you  before,  Clemence, 
I  say  again,  and  will  never  cease  to  think  and 
feel  so  long  as  hfe  remains  in  my  heart." 

"Is  it  thus  you  respect  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  you  by  your  friend  ?"—  cried  Madame 
D'Epernoz,  reproachfully. 

"  Love  authorises  everything,  even  the  truth," 
replied  her  protector.  "I  despise  hypocrisy 
Other  men  would  try  to  paUiate  what  you  call 
treachery  to  your  husband.     I  use  no  false  argu- 
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ments — I  hate  him !  I  have  no  pity,  Cle- 
mence,  towards  one  who  renders  you  unhappy/* 

^^  I  do  not  ask  your  pity,  either  for  him  or 
me,"  she  rephed,  with  feehngs  of  wounded 
pride. 

'*  It  is  not  pity,  dearest,  that  I  offer  you,  but 
the  most  absolute  and  unqualified  devotion/^ 

"  I  reject  even  a  devotion  incompatible  with 
my  duties,'*  persisted  Clemence. 

"  Duties  \"  repeated  George,  bitterly — "  Du- 
ties ! — towards  whom?  Towards  one  who  has 
never  given  a  thought  to  his  own; — one  who 
deceives  you,  and  will  deceive  you  to  the  end 
of  his  days !" 

"  Prove  it  to  me,"  said  Madame  D'Epernoz, 
her  jealousy  getting  the  better  of  her  pru- 
dence ;  "only  prove  to  me  the  truth  of  what  you 
advance." 

Sordeuil  seemed  to  hesitate.  At  last,  with 
an  expression  of  indignation,  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed— 

"  You  think  your  husband  engaged  in  busi- 
ness to-night,  while  he  is  at  the  opera  with 
Madame  Javerval  \" 

"  I  do  not  believe  you  !"  exclaimed  Clemence, 
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her  eyes  sparkling,  while  her  cheeks  flushed 
crimson.  '^  Even  were  your  accusation  just, 
there  is  something  more  odious  than  the 
infidelity  of  a  husband, — even  the  treachery  of 
a  friend ! — Thougli  under  your  protection,  I 
am  not  compelled  to  listen  to  you.  As  soon  as 
my  mother-in-law  chooses  to  go,  I  will  let  you 
know." 

George  instantly  rose  in  submission  to  her 
authority. 

"  I  wait  your  orders,  madam/'  said  he,  with 
a  respectful  bow,  and  quitted  her  presence. 

As  he  was  about  to  enter  the  adjoining  room, 
his  brother,  who  had  kept  him  in  view,  ap- 
proached, and  offered  him  his  hand. 

"  To-morrow,"  said  Sordeuil,  with  a  sad  and 
troubled  air,  rejecting  his  hand. — "  We  must 
not  be  seen  together." 

Meanwhile,  after  the  departure  of  her  trea- 
cherous guardian,  Madame  D'Epernoz  sat 
writhing  under  the  indignity  she  had  received. 
Soon,  however,  indignation,  pride,  contempt,  all 
the  vindictive  passions  of  an  outraged  woman, 
rendered  insupportable  the  uncertainty  of  her 
mind.     Cursing  the  slavery  of  her  sex,  which 
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did  not  allow  her  to  assure  herself  of  the  truth, 
she  was  on  the  point  of  recalling  George,  to 
demand  proofs  of  the  accusation.  At  last,  not 
knowing  what  step  to  take,  and  overwhelmed 
by  her  position,  she  instinctively  looked  round 
for  support  from  her  friends.  Her  eyes  interro- 
gated successively  the  faces  of  those  before  her, 
without  discovering  in  any  the  chivalrous  sym- 
pathy of  which  she  was  in  search  ; — when,  lo  ! 
just  as  she  was  resigning  herself  to  feelings  of 
disdainful  disappointment,  her  attention  was 
caught  by  a  soft,  tremulous  voice,  and  close 
beside  her  stood  Leopold  Trelan. 

After  much  hesitation,  the  young  man,  arm- 
ing himself  with  his  utmost  courage  for  the 
accomplishment  of  an  act  simple  enough  in 
appearance,  above  all  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
that  of  bowing  to  a  charming  woman,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  her,  his  cheeks  crimson  with 
timidity.  Already  he  had  contrived  to  stammer 
out  three  times, "  Madam,"  and  twice,  "  1  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  evening!"  and 
of  this  awkwardness,  which  would  have  been 
thought  charming  by  an  experienced  coquette, 
Clemence    was   too   young    to   appreciate   the 
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value.  She  was,  moreover,  too  intensely  ab- 
sorbed by  her  own  sufferings,  to  compassionate 
those  of  which  she  was  probably  the  cause.  On 
seeing  the  young  man  half  petrified  in  the 
middle  of  his  bow,  the  only  sentiment  she  ex- 
perienced was  a  kind  of  joy  on  beholding  one 
before  her  in  whom  he  could  place  some  con- 
fidence. 

"  Monsieur  Trelan !"  said  she,  cutting  short 
his  intended  compliment,  "  will  you  render  me 
a  service?" 

*'  A  service,  madam  ?  Willingly — willingly  ! 
— were  it  to  fly  to  the  end  of  the  world!" 

*^  Not  quite  so  far,  at  present/'  said  she, 
smiling.     **  It  is  merely  to  go  to  the  opera." 

"  This  very  moment ! — Only  issue  your  com- 
mands." 

Clemence  hesitated  a  moment;  and  while 
examining  the  radiant  physiognomy  of  her  eager 
champion,  already  repented  her  own  impetuosity. 
But  jealousy  got  the  better  of  her  discretion. 

"  I  wish  much  to  know  if  Monsieur  D'  Eper- 
noz  is  at  the  opera,"  said  she,  assuming  an  air 
of  indifference. 

A  simple  message,  of  the  most  commonplace 
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description,  in  lieu  of  the  chivalrous  mission  his 
imagination  had  pictured  ! — The  enthusiasm  of 
the  young  man  quickly  subsided. 

"  And  what  am  I  to  say  to  Monsieur  D'  Eper- 
noz,  when  I  have  found  him  V  inquired  Leopold. 

''Nothing!"  she  replied.  '^  All  I  want  to 
ascertain  is,  whether  he  be  there.  You  will  find 
him,  perhaps,  in  one  of  the  pit  boxes.^' 

The  young  man  departed  as  formally  as  a 
pursuivant-at-arms,  who  after  hoping  to  have 
won  the  knightly  spur,  finds  himself  still  a 
humble  page. 

Sordeuil  meanwhile,  who  had  resumed  his 
station  at  the  card-table,  had  from  thence 
anxiously  watched  the  movements  of  his  brother. 
Clemence  affected  never  to  look  in  that  direction, 
and  during  Leopold's  absence,  joined  in  the  con- 
versation of  the  group  in  which  she  was  sitting. 
In  spite,  however,  of  her  efforts  to  appear  calm, 
her  face  attested  unusual  agitation. 

In  half  an  hour,  the  messenger  returned. 

'^  Monsieur  D'Epernoz,  madam,  is  certainly 
at  the  opera  !"  said  he,  with  cold  earnestness. 

The  young  wife  turned  pale.  Any  other 
but  a  student  would  have  quickly  understood 
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all  that  was  passing,  and  remained  silent.  But 
Leopold  boldly  continued. 

^'  He  was,  as  you  conjectured,  in  the  pit  box. 
No.  13/' 

"Alone?''  asked  Clemence,  in  a  faltering 
voice. 

"  There  were  two  ladies  in  the  box  j — Ma- 
dame Javerval  and  her  sister.'* 

Madame  D'Epernoz  made  no  reply,  but  by 
a  nervous  contraction  of  the  hand,  she  broke 
her  fan.  Trelan  saw  nothing  unusual  in  the 
circumstance.  At  eighteen,  people  look  without 
seeing. 

"  When  I  arrived  at  the  opera,"  he  continued, 
'*  they  were  performing  the  second  act  of 
Guillaume  Tell.  Nourrit  and  Madame  Da- 
moreau  were  singing  their  duet.  You  re- 
member— the  duet  which  I  once  tried  to  sing 
with  you  ?" 

Poor  Leopold,  persuaded  that  the  errand  he 
had  just  accomplished  entitled  him  to  the  favou'*- 
able  notice  of  Madame  D'Epernoz,  was  about  to 
place  himself  by  her  side,  when  she  briefly  ob- 
served— 

"  I  am  truly  sensible  of  your  kindness,  Mon- 

VOL.  II.  N 
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sieur  Trelan,  but  I  will  not  trespass  longer  upon 
your  time.  A  quadrille  has  just  been  formed 
in  the  other  room,  and  nobody  has  invited 
Mademoiselle  Deligny  to  dance." 

"  But  she  is  humpbacked  \"  cried  Leopold, 
resentfully. 

*^  Only  a  little  on  one  side ! — And  where 
would  be  seen  merit,  were  she  straight  and 
pretty." 

Leopold  looked  repugnantly  towards  the 
young  lady,  but  made  no  further  objections. 
He  was  at  the  happy  age  when  passive 
obedience  to  the  sex  is  considered  a  title  to  their 
good  graces.  A  moment  afterwards,  he  led  his 
willing  partner  to  the  country  dance.  Madame 
D'Epernoz,  who  was  now  left  alone,  looked 
towards  Sordeuil,  by  a  slight  signal  pointing 
to  the  vacant  arm-chair ;  and  George,  with  the 
experience  of  an  old  stager,  went  round  the  room, 
addressing  several  persons  on  his  way,  with  the 
view  of  returning  unobserved  to  his  former 
place. 

'*  What  ails  you  this  evening?''  said  she  in  a 
hesitating  voice.     "  You  seem  out  of  spirits.'' 

"Ami  not  banished  from  your  favour  ?'^  he 
replied,  with  an  anxious  glance. 
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^*  You  may  presume  that  you  are  recalled 
from  banishment ;  so  try  to  look  amiable,  and 
make  yourself  agreeable,  for  I  am  worn  out  with 
vexation  and  fatio;ue !" 

"  Do  you  now  believe  that  I  told  you  the 
truth  ?"  inquired  Sordeuil,  determined  to  re- 
cover ail  the  ground  he  had  lost. 

"  Not  a  word  more  of  him  !  Speak  of  your- 
self— of  me — of  what  you  will — '^ 

"  Let  me  talk  to  you  then  of  our  selves  j'  said 
her  admirer,  acquiescing  in  so  charming  a  pro- 
posal, 

"  You  were  right !  he  is  with  that  woman. 
For  these  three  months  I  had  been  in  doubt — I 
am  so  no  longer  !''  exclaimed  Clemence,  in- 
coherently, and  the  first  to  violate  the  en- 
gagement she  proposed.  "  Never  speak  to  me 
again  of  him,"  she  repeated.  "  How  do  I 
look  this  evening?  You  do  not  even  remark 
that  I  am  in  black  !  Did  you  not  say,  the 
other  night,  that  you  preferred  mourning  ?" 

"  My  opinion,  then,  is  not  altogether  in- 
different?" demanded  Sordeuil. 

*<  Were  he  here  I  would  answer  ^  No  !^  in  his 
presence.     But  he  is  away — he  is —     Is  it  not 
N  2 
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hot  here?*'  cried  she,  interrupting  herself; 
^^  my  head  burns. — Above  all,  never  mention 
his  name  to  me.  Let  me  rather  hear  from 
you  precisely  the  same  words  he  is  now  ad- 
dressing to  her !" 

Any  other  than  George  would  have  been 
shocked  at  the  frantic  smile  accompanying  these 
words.  But  instead  of  assuaging  her  irritation, 
he  strove  to  exasperate  it ;  instead  of  healing  the 
wound,  he  sought  to  enlarge  it.  He  knew  that 
the  heart  of  Clemence  was  pure,  and  strove  to 
make  it  his  own  by  force  of  torture. 

Before  the  end  of  the  evening,  this  unworthy 
stratagem  had  completely  succeeded.  A  more 
genuine  lover  would  have  blushed  at  his  rapid 
success  ;  for  on  quitting  Madame  D'Epernoz  at 
her  own  door,  Sordeuil  received  encouragement 
to  hope,  due  rather  to  the  indignation  of  an 
outraged  wife,  than  to  the  weakness  of  a  yielding 
heart. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  next  day,  long  before  the  hour  appointed, 
Leopold  entered  the  apartment  occupied  by  his 
brother,  in  an  elegant  hotel  of  the  Champs 
Elysees. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  George,'^  said  he, 
«  prythee  explain  all  this  mystery  !  Were  my 
curiosity  alone  excited,  I  should  not  importune 
you.  But  I  feel  a  sort  of  superstitious  dread, 
which  I  vainly  try  to  explain  to  myself;  and 
towards  which  I  beg  you  to  be  indulgent/' 

"  Have  I  the  air,  then,  of  a  tyrant  in  a  melo- 
drama?" demanded  George,  in  mournful  ac- 
cents. 
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"  How  shall  I  answer  you,  my  dear  brother  ? 
I  am  lost  in  conjectures!  I  thought  you  at 
Hyeres  or  Nice,  and  find  you  at  Paris ! 
Scarcely  a  year  ago,  your  wife,  our  precious 
Blanche,  was  taken  from  us.  Yet  you  are  not 
even  in  mourning,  and  I  find  you  at  a  ball ! 
Above  all,  what  means  your  assumed  name?" 

"Hush,  hush  !  my  dear  Leopold  ,^^  interrupted 
Sordeuil.  ''  We  seem  to  be  changing  places. 
It  is  you  who  are  playing  the  elder  brother  in 
these  interrogations.  Explain  to  me  in  the  first 
place  how  you  made  acquaintance  with  D'Eper- 
noz  and  his  wife  ?'^ 

Leopold  could  not  conceal  his  surprise  at  the 
question. 

"  D'Epernoz  was  in  the  army  before  his  mar- 
riage. I  knew  him,  two  years  ago,  when  in  gar- 
rison at  Cherbourg.  On  arriving  at  Paris  to 
study  the  law,  I  called  upon  him,  and  we  re- 
newed our  acquaintance.^' 

*^  It  was  you  then  who,  at  Cherbourg,  intro- 
duced him  to  our  family.?'' 

'*  He  was  desirous  of  mixing  in  society  ;  and 
as  he  knew  no  one,  I  presented  him  first  of  all 
to  my  mother  and  Blanche.'' — 
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"  Were  you  not  my  brother,  what  you  have 
just  communicated  would  cause  the  death  of 
one  of  us !"  cried  George,  in  the  tone  of  a  mad- 
man. 

'^  Explain  yourself,  I  entreat  !^'  cried  Leopold 
in  great  agitation. 

Sordeuil  made  several  turns  in  the  room,  with 
the  view  of  subduing  his  emotion.  At  length  he 
advanced  nearer  to  Leopold. 

**  I  confess  myself  in  the  wrong/^  said  he,  on 
becoming  more  calm,  ^^  I  have  no  right  to  con- 
demn you  ! — Child  as  you  were,  how  could  you 
foresee  the  fatal  consequences  of  your  impru- 
dence ! — you  are  now  a  man,  and  I  will  tell  you 
all  ! — A  subject  in  which  your  brother^s  life  and 
honour  are  concerned,  you  have  a  right  to  be  ac- 
quainted with.  Besides,  I  need  your  aid  and 
counsel.  You  will  soon  understand  why,  for 
you  are  incapable  of  allowing  an  insult  to  our 
family  to  go  unpunished.'^ 

"  You  have  been  insulted  !  you — my  brother  /'^ 
exclaimed  the  young  man,  with  an  impetuosity 
worthy  of  the  Cid.  "  If  you  want  a  second, 
remember  that,  as  your  brother,  I  have  the 
best  right  to  be  at  your  side.^' 
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"  Well  said,  Leopold  ! — If  you  are  destined 
shortly  to  become  the  head  of  the  family,  yots 
will  do  justice  to  our  name.  Meanwhile,  listen 
to  me  :  forget  your  ball  of  last  night, — banish 
all  sensations  of  pleasure.  You  must  accom- 
pany me  to  scenes  of  mourning  and  desolation.'" 

Sordeuil  now  seated  himself,  his  head  resting 
on  his  hand.  He  began  by  recapitulating  the 
sad  events  of  his  past  life,  "Ten  months  ago,^^ 
said  he,  "  after  two  years  of  professional  absence 
in  the  tropics,  I  returned  to  Cherbourg, — 
and  with  what  heartfelt  joy  !  I  was  about 
to  be  reunited  to  my  family,  from  which 
I  had  been  so  long  separated  ; — my  wife,  in 
whom  was  centred  my  whole  happiness;  and 
ray  brothers,  though  still  children,  dear  to  me 
as  my  life.  We  arrived  in  the  roads  on  a  dark 
and  dismal  night.  Unable  to  restrain  my  im- 
patience, I  instantly  disembarked.  Boister- 
ous weather  prevailed  even  on  land.  A  cold 
rain  pattered  on  the  stones,  while  the  wind 
howled  dismally  through  the  rigging  of  the 
vessels  in  port.  With  the  superstition  of  a 
sailor,  this  stormy  weather  to  welcome  my  re- 
turn inspired  me  with  painful  anxiety.     It  was 
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not   under    such  auspices    that    the    wanderer 
should  re-enter  his  family  ! — 

"I  would  have  given  I  know  not  what  for 
one  hour's  sunshine.  I  paced  the  streets  rapidly 
towards  my  paternal  home  ;  yet  on  arriving  be- 
fore the  house,  I  had  not  courage  to  knock. 
Accident  put  an  end  to  my  irresolution.  On 
looking  up  at  the  window  of  my  wife,  I  saw  a 
light  distinctly  through  the  curtains — aHght  at 
that  hour  of  the  night ! — Could  there  be  com- 
pany— was  I  expected? — 

^'  The  house-door  was  not  closed — I  rushed 
up  stairs.  The  door  of  her  apartments  was  also 
open .  Several  women  were  going  backwards  and 
forwards,  apparently  in  great  agitation ;  and  I 
passed  among  them  without  being  observed,  till 
I  reached  the  chamber  of  Blanche. 

*^Iwas  transfixed  on  the  threshold. — Confusion 
reigned  in  the  room  where  I  had  passed  the 
happiest  hours  of  my  life.  The  furniture  was 
out  of  its  place ;  and  tall  wax  candles,  burning 
here  and  there,  vied  with  the  pale  light  of  the 
coming  day.  Upon  a  marble  slab  near  the  bed 
stood  a  crucifix, — a  branch  of  box, — in  fact,  all 
the  attributes  of  a  sacramental  ceremony,  and 
N  3 
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the  atmosphere  was  impregnated  with  the  smell 
of  ether, — that  perfume  of  the  dead  ! — 

"  My  heart  sank  within  me  I  felt  myself 
within  the  atmosphere  of  the  tomb.  Trembling 
and  bewildered,  I  rushed  forward.  A  cry  of 
despair  welcomed  me ;  and  on  beholding  me, 
Antoinette,  my  sister-in-law,  restrained  me. 
I  now  cast  a  glance  of  terror  toward  the  bed^ 
where  a  human  form  was  extended, — expiring,  if 
not  already  dead. — It  was  Blanche  ! — It  was  my 
poor  Blanche !" 

Leopold  took  his  brother's  hand  in  silence. 

"  Your  compassion,  is  superfluous,'^  said  Sor- 
deuil  in  a  hoarse  voice.  "  You  will  perhaps 
soon  reproach  yourself  with  your  sensibility  !  — 
On  approaching  the  bed,  a  shght  symptom  of 
consciousness  roused  her  from  her  stupor. — She 
still  lived, — and  taking  her  into  my  arms,  I  tried 
by  my  kisses  to  impart  warmth  to  her  cheeks  and 
hands,  already  frozen  by  the  approach  of  death. 
While  contemplating  her  once  beautiful  face,  now 
distorted  by  agony,  I  did  not  weep ! — I  felt  my 
heart  breaking  within  me  ! — Roused  perhaps  by 
my  convulsive  sighs,  my  wife  opened  her  eyes  and 
fixed  them  upon  me.    Unable  to  utter  a  syllable^ 
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I  gazed  upon  her  with  the  inquiring  earnest  looks 
we  fix  upon  the  dying;— and  a  frightful  expression 
of  terror  was  her  only  reply  to  my  appeal.  She 
withdrew  her  hand  from  mine  with  an  effort  that 
seemed  to  exhaust  her ;  for  her  head,  which  I  had 
just  raised,  fell  heavily  on  the  pillow.  Again 
did  I  seize  the  hand  so  difficult  to  retain.  Again 
I  felt  it  tremble  in  mine;  then,  as  by  a  sudden 
convulsion,  lock  itself  within  my  own.  It  re- 
quired all  my  strength  to  unclasp  its  nervous 
contraction,  when,  lo  !  as  I  loosened  the  fingers 
a  small  miniature  fell  up  on  the  bed. 

''  M  y  portrait  V  thought  I.  ^  She  would  fain 
have  breathed  a  last  farewell  to  the  image  of  her 
unhappy  husband  !^  The  miniature  was  before 
me.  Listen,  Leopold,— listen  !— take  heed,— 
take  warning ! — You  are  at  an  age  when  women 
appear  angels  too  good  for  this  world, — Listen  ! 
— that  portrait  was  not  mine, — but  that  of  a 
young  man, — a  stranger  ! 

^'  I  was  distracted, — Blanche  had  lost  all 
consciousness ;  and  Antoinette  was  vainly  try- 
ing to  restore  her.  Without  a  word,  I  placed 
the  miniature  in  the  hand  of  the  latter.  My 
face  probably  announced  some  dreadful  resolu- 
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tion,  for  Antoinette  threw  herself  into  my  arms, 
pointing  to  her  dying  sister — 

^^  ^  Have   pity   on  her !'  said    she. — '  She   is 
dying  !' 

*"^His  name!' — said  I,   disengaging   myself 
from  her  embrace.      '  Only  tell  me  his  name  !* 

"  I    pronounced  these   words  in    a  faltering 
whisper;  yet  in  spite  of  her  dying   condition, 
they  were  overheard  by  the  unfortunate  Blanche. 
By  a  supernatural  effort,  she  raised  herself;  and 
though  I  drew  back  that  she  might  not  touch 
me,  her  vague  and  wandering  eyes  did  not  seem 
to   heed   my  repulsion.     It  was  her   sister  to 
whom  her  movements  were  directed.      Fixing 
her  eyes  upon  Antoinette,  she  placed  her  finger, 
in  token  of  warning,  upon  her  hps;  then,  as  if 
smihng   upon    some  invisible  image,  to  which 
she  addressed  the  last  sigh  of  expiring  love,  and 
muttering    some    inaudible    words,    she    sank 
softly  down  on   the  bed.       The  faint    ringing 
of    a    bell   was    heard    without.      Steps   were 
ascending  the  stairs.      The  door  opened,  and  a 
priest,  accompanied  by  several  women  holding 
tapers  m  their   hands,  entered  the   room.      It 
was  the  last  sacrament  which  they  were  about 
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to  administer  to  the  dying  woman  ! — Unable  to 
refrain  the  frantic  anguish  of  my  soul,  T  rushed 
abruptly  up  to  the  old  priest. 

''  *  This  is  my  wife,  sir/  said  I.  ^  No  one 
must  speak  to  her  but  myself/ 

"  *  She  belongs  to  God,  to  whom  we  all  be- 
long !'  replied  the  priest,  gravely. '  If  you  place 
yourself  between  the  master  and  his  creature, 
do  it  like  a  christian  !  —  Pray  for  her  who  soon 
will  pray  for  you  in  heaven  !^ — 

*'  He  accompanied  these  words  with  a  look 
which  overpowered  my  impious  violence. 

"  Beside  the  bed  of  death,  religion  reigns  su- 
preme !  Trembling  and  afraid,  I  stood  aside  to 
make  way  for  him  who  came  in  the  name  of 
that  God  who,  amid  the  tempest,  had  often 
spoken  to  me  with  words  of  comfort  and  mercy. 

*'  He  commenced  his  holy  mission.  I  would 
fain  have  quitted  the  room ;  for  neither  pity 
nor  rehgion  was  in  my  heart,  and  I  felt  that 
my  place  was  not  there.  But  the  women 
kneeUng  in  the  adjoining  room,  closed  the  pas- 
sage, and  I  remained  for  very  shame. 

"  In  the  midst  of  all  the  weeping  that  sur- 
rounded me,  I  stood  alone  My  eyes  were  dry, 
my  heart  was  seared.     A  second  time,  the  aged 
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priest  bends  his  looks  upon  my  face ;  and  a 
second  time  I  was  subdued,  and  bent  my  knee. 
Yet  my  eyes  were  still  dry,  and  my  mouth 
was  mute.  The  orisons  of  the  priest,  the  sobs 
of  Antoinette,  the  failing  sighs  of  her  I  had  so 
adored,  left  my  heart  barren  as  the  strand  from 
which  the  waves  have  retreated.  In  my 
lacerated  heart,  there  remained  but  one  desire 
— that  of  vengeance  ! — At  sight  of  the  me- 
dallion I  held  in  my  hand,  my  soul  thirsted 
for  blood  ! — 

"  The  mournful  ceremony  over,  all  present  re- 
tired. I  alone  remained  kneeling,  as  if  blind  to 
what  was  passing.  The  priest  advanced  to- 
wards me.  He  had  been  the  confessor  of 
Blanche  ; — he  knew  all. — 

'^  '  This  dreadful  moment,'  said  the  old  man, 
'  should  be  one  of  mercy  and  reconciliation. 
My  son,  you  united  your  prayers  with  ours, — and 
may  Heaven  hear  them  and  reward  you  ! — But 
without  charity,  prayer  is  of  no  avail.  Must 
yonder  poor  woman  appear  before  her  judge, 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  your  condemnation  ? 
Can  you,  will  you  refuse  her,  on  her  death-bed, 
a  word  of  pardon  and  peace  V 

^'  He  took  my  hand,  and  led  me  towards  the 
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bed.  The  progressive  changes  in  the  face  of 
poor  Blanche  were  so  rapid,  and  assumed  so 
unearthly  an  expression,  that  at  the  sight  of 
her  my  spirits  failed,  and  a  flood  of  tears  burst 
from  my  heart  to  my  eyes.  Moved  by  irre- 
sistible compassion,  I  leant  over  this  half  of  my 
existence,  which  I  was  about  to  lose  for  ever ! 
— I  pressed  my  lips  to  her  forehead — bathed 
with  the  dews  of  death  !  —  then  faltered  — 
'  Blanche  I — my  own  Blanche  ! — do  you  recog- 
nise me  ?     It  is  I — it  is  George  \' — 

"'Henri!'  —  breathed  a  faint  whisper,  in 
reply. 

"  I  started  back  with  horror  ! — 

"  ^  God  grant  her  mercy  !' — I  exclaimed  ;  and 
unable  to  bear  more,  rushed  from  the  room. 

"  Within  an  hour,  the  offender  was  no  more. 
She  died,  perhaps,  breathing  with  her  last  sigh 
the  name  of  her  lover. — But  her  sister  and  con- 
fessor kept  her  secret. 

"On  the  same  day,  I  left  Cherbourg ;  leaving 
to  others  the  last  duties  towards  the  dead.  As 
the  priest  had  observed,  she  was  gone  to  her  ac- 
count : — but  the  man  lived  still,  and  his  life  was 
due  to  my  honour  !    I  swore  to  obtain  atone- 
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ment, — ay,  swore  it,  by  an  oath  such  as  man  is 
seldom  known  to  violate.  But  how  to  discover 
him  ? — His  portrait,  and  the  name  of  '  Henri/ 
were  ray  only  guides  ;  for,  to  make  inquiries, 
were  to  have  brought  shame  upon  myself! 
Luckily,  the  instincts  of  revenge  are  infallible. 
Upon  the  medallion  I  found  the  name  of  the 
painter  and  the  date  of  the  portrait. 

"  *  One  of  my  friends,  whose  miniature  you 
once  painted,'  said  I,  after  making  my  way  to 
the  artist,  '  has  begged  me  to  bring  this  to  you, 
that  you  may  retouch  it.' 

"  And  lo  !  casting  his  eyes  on  the  ivory, 
after  a  minute's  reflection,  the  name  of  my  in- 
tended victim  escaped  his  lips  ! — Brother,  you 
have  already  guessed  it." 

Leopold  mournfully  waved  his  head  in  the 
negative ;  when  Sordeuil  rose  hastily,  and  open- 
ing his  bureau,  took  out  the  medallion. 

"  D*Epernoz  !"  exclaimed  Leopold  ;  and  he 
hid  his  face  with  his  hands. 
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'  "  Thus  launched  upon  the  track,"  resumed 
George,  "  all  became  easy.  I  soon  learned  that, 
some  months  ago,  D'Epernoz  had  quitted  the 
army,  to  be  married,  and  now  resided  in  Paris. 
I  sought  his  abode.  I  waited  for  him  at  his 
door;  but  when  he  appeared,  he  was  accom- 
panied by  his  young  wife  ;  and  the  presence  of 
a  woman  arrested  my  hand,  as  I  was  about 
to  insult  him.  A  bitter  thought  suggested 
itself  at  the  aspect  of  that  young  and  lovely 
bride. — ^  He  loves  her, — doubtless  he  passion- 
ately loves  her  !*  thought  I ;  '  and  it  is  through 
that  sacred  affection  I  may  wound  him  deepest. 
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It  is  there  that  the  law  of  retribution  shall  do 
me  right.' 

"  My  hatred  inspired  me  with  steadiness 
and  patience.  My  project,  though  instanta- 
neous, was  slow  in  development, — -ripening 
night  and  day,  and  enabling  me  to  calculate 
every  detail  with  the  most  minute  precision. 
Under  pretence  of  retiring  to  the  south  of 
France  for  the  re- establishment  of  my  healthy 
I  obtained  a  prolonged  leave  of  absence :  and 
all  the  v/orld  believed  me  at  Nice, — yourself 
amongst  others. 

"  My  life,  as  you  are  aware,  has  been  chiefly 
spent  at  sea,  or  in  seaport  towns  ;  and  my  person 
being  quite  unknown  in  Paris,  everything  fa- 
voured my  plan.  It  happened  that  a  brother 
officer  whose  life  I  once  preserved,  was  ac- 
quainted with  D'Epernoz.  At  my  request,  he 
gave  me  a  letter  of  introduction,  under  the  name 
of  Sordeuil,  (one  of  our  family  names),  and  thus 
I  became  intimate  with  the  man  for  whom  I 
wore  this  mask  of  hypocrisy.  The  frivolity  of 
his  character  precludes  all  reserve,  and  renders 
him  little  difficult  in  the  selection  of  his  friends. 
His  house  was  at  once  opened  to  me,  and  for 
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eight  months,  my  dear  Leopold,  have  I  violated 
the  habits  of  my  nature  by  crawling  in  a  path 
of  treachery  and  deceit.  Soon,  however,  very 
soon,  shall  I  be  enabled  to  bear  my  head  erect, 
after  washing  off  in  blood  the  stains  I  have 
voluntarily  contracted/^ 

A  smile  of  savage  triumph  brightened  the 
downcast  face  of  George ;  while  his  brother^ 
horror-stricken  by  his  recital,  remained  some 
time  silent. 

"  What  then  are  your  intentions  ?  "  said  he 
at  last,  "  I  do  not  rightly  understand  you.  Yet 
your  words  breathe  terror  and  discomfort. 
D'Epernoz  has  mortally  insulted  you ; — surely 
only  one  step  remains  to  be  taken  V — 

"  You  would  suggest  a  duel  then  ?  " — replied 
Sordeuil,  with  utter  disdain  ;  "  or  do  you  fear 
that  I  should  turn  assassin  ? — Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  my  poor  Leopold  ! — A  duel  is  a 
mere  chance  of  the  dice — whose  stake  is  life. 
In  a  duel,  I  may  become  the  victim,  and  I  have 
other  projects  to  accomplish  before  I  fall.  Be- 
fore we  fight,  I  must  make  our  chances  even. 
He  must  receive  back  the  injury  by  which  he 
has  disgraced  me.     I  must  wound  him  to  the 
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soul  before  I  attack  his  body;  or  leave  him, 
should  I  fall,  one  of  those  secret  wounds  which 
only  cease  to  bleed  in  the  darkness  of  the 
tomb." 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  what  is  the  meaning 
of  all  this  !  "  cried  Leopold. 

"  That  he  must  sustain  shame  for  shame, — 
dishonour  for  dishonour, — infamy  for  infamy. 
Before  we  meet  in  the  field,  I  shall  have  already 
secured  my  vengeance.  The  means  are  in  my 
hands.  Implacable  and  remorseless  as  the  iron 
soul  of  justice  will  I  accomplish  my  work  of 
ruin.  Even  as  the  honour  of  my  own  marriage- 
vows  was  polluted,  shall  his  own  be  put  to 
shame. ^^ 

"  You  cannot — you  cannot  have  conceived  so 
hateful  a  project,"  cried  the  student,  recoiling 
from  his  brother's  side.  "Clemence  is  young 
— fair — innocent." 

"  What  was  Blanche  ? — What  was  my  wife  ? 
— What  was  his  paramour?"  cried  Sordeuil,  his 
features  distorted  by  passion.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  he  burst  into  a  scornful  laugh,  and 
flung  upon  the  table  the  fan  broken  by  Cle- 
mence  the  preceding  night. 
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"  This  was  crushed  by  her  hands,  as  she  will 
be  in  mine  I"  said  he.  '^VVell,  well  !  life  is  a 
cruel  sport.  We  are  all  either  victims  or  tor- 
turers !  It  was  not  1  who  commenced  the 
game  of  cruelty  !" 

"  She  loves  you  then  V — demanded  Leopold, 
turning  pale. 

"  For  the  last  eight  months  have  I  been 
directing  all  the  powers  of  my  soul  to  obtain 
an  influence  over  her.  I  flatter  myself  my  task 
is  drawing  to  a  close  !" 

Scarcely  knowing  what  he  did,  Leopold  took 
up  the  fan,  and  gazed  upon  it  in  mute  despair. 
"  If  you  have  obtained  an  influence  over  her 
affections  only  to  condemn  her  to  misery  here 
and  hereafter,"  faltered  he,  at  last,  "you  are 
unworthy  the  name  of  man.  No,  George  ! — no, 
dearest  brother! — you  shall  not  be  guilty  of 
such  an  act  of  cowardice  ; — yes,  cowardice! 
He  who  strikes  a  woman  is  a  coward  ! — Call 
out  D'Epernoz — kill  him. — Heaven  will  be  just 
in  such  a  cause! — But  spare  her! — What  has 
she  done  ?" 

"  What  had  /  done  to  him,  who  scrupled  not 
to   defile   my   happy  home?     Spare   me  your 
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virtuous  remonstrances,  Leopold.  All  you  can 
say  on  the  subject,  my  own  mind  has  already 
suggested.  The  act  I  meditate  is  horrible.  I 
grant  it.  But  my  resolution  is  taken.  If  for  a 
single  moment  I  hesitate,  I  have  only  to  call  to 
mind  the  death-bed  of  Blanche,  and  my  heart 
becomes  of  iron  ! — You  know  not  how  I  loved 
her! — You  know  not  how  he  injured  her! — 
He  destroyed  her,  body  and  soul  ! — my  poor, 
unhappy  Blanche  ! — On  learning  his  marriage, 
she  died  of  grief ! — Yes  !  I  have  heard  him  tell 
the  story,  and  boast  of  his  triumph,  and  deride 
the  poor  fool  of  a  husband.  Not  satisfied  with 
dishonouring  her  life,  he  casts  his  sarcasms 
upon  her  grave  —  ay,  even  in  my  presence. 
—  Leopold !  I  wear  no  mourning  for  the 
dead  ;  but  I  will  avenge  her ! — Talk  not  to 
me  of  pity  !  —  All  I  have  suffered  he  shall 
suffer.  Intercede,  therefore,  no  further  for 
yonder  unhappy  woman,  for  it  is  to  intercede 
for  Am." 

"  I  ask  no  pity  for  her  /"  ejaculated  Leopold, 
in  violent  emotion ;  "  no  pity  for  her ;  but 
for  myself !     I  love  Madame  D^Epernoz  !" 

"  The   love   of  a   fortnight^s  acquaintance ! 
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Boy  !    at   your   age  all  women    are  objects  of 
affection." 

Young  Trelan  seized  his  brother's  hands,  and 
clasping  them  with  inexpressible  anguish,  re- 
peated— "  I  tell  you  I  love  her  !  and  I  swear  to 
you  that  I  will  not  survive  her  disgrace  ?' 

At  that  moment,  a  voice  was  heard  speaking 
to  the  servant  in  the  outer  room. 

*^  It  is  him  /"  said  Sordeuil ;  "  I  know  my 
enemy,  as  a  woman  divines  the  approach  of  her 
lover.     He  must  not  see  you  here." 

Instinctively,  Leopold  snatched  up  the  fan, 
and  rushed  into  the  bed-room ;  just  as  D  'Epernoz 
entered,  with  his  usual  easy  manner,  throwing 
his  hat  familiarly  down  upon  the  sofa,  while  he 
stretched  himself  in  the  attitude  of  Napoleon  at 
a  bivouac. 

'^  My  dear  fellow,^^  said  he,  addressing 
George.  "  Take  my  advice  !  Never  marry  ! 
Whatever  you  do, — never  marry  I" — 

Sordeuil  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  at  this 
abrupt  apostrophe. 

"  And  pray  what  has  caused  this  sudden 
disgust  towards  matrimony?"  he  inquired, 
gravely. 
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"  What  has  caused  it  ?  Why,  that  I  married 
a  gentle,  amiable,  charming  girl,  and  have  got 
in  her  place  a  capricious,  fanciful,  and  intolerant 
wife.'^ 

^'  I  have  always  considered  Madame  D'E- 
pernoz  the  model  of  her  sex,  and  you  a  hap- 
pier man  than  you  deserved  to  be,"  observed 
Sordeuil. 

"  Ay,  ay !  much  happier !  Just  now,  for  in- 
stance, when  after  supplicating  pardon  on  my 
knees,  I  was  shown  the  door." 

"  After  your  adventure  of  yesterday  evening, 
I  presume  ?" 

"  I  do  not  wish  my  mortal  enemy  a  worse 
adventure  than  such  an  evening!'^  cried 
D'Epernoz.  ^'  Madame  Javerval  bores  me  to 
extinction.  I  am  sick  to  death  of  her.  Imagine 
a  sky-blue  hat,  surmounted  with  such  a  plume 
of  feathers  that  she  might  have  been  mistaken 
for  an  Arragonian  mule ;  and  as  she  invariably 
beats  time  out  of  time  the  whole  evening,  this 
mass  of  feathers  was  perpetually  brushing  against 
my  nose.  I  have  the  headache  still  from  her 
eternal  see-saw.  But  this  is  not  the  worst ! 
Madame  Javerval  is  becoming  intellectual ;  and 
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pretends  to  stockings  blue  as  the  hat.  She 
asked  me  yesterday  if  I  admired  Klopstock ! — 
Klopstock  ! — as  if  any  earthly  attachment  could 
stand  against  Klopstock  !  As  to  that  poor  Ja- 
verval,  I  know  his  jewels  by  art,  and  am  as 
weary  of  my  book  of  signals  as  of  all  the  rest. 
In  fact  this  very  morning  I  came  to  the  virtuous 
resolution  of  re-entering  the  conjugal  pale ;  when 
lo  !  my  very  first  word  of  contrition  was  met  by 
a  look  of  scorn  and  severity  absolutely  terrific ! 
My  mother-in-law  was  a  Corsican.  If  her 
daughter  should  only  inherit  her  revengeful  sus- 
ceptibiHties  !" 

''  Do  you  fear  that  Madame  D'Epernoz  will 
seek  a  justification  in  your  conduct  for  dis- 
missing you  from  her  affections  V — 

"  Clemence  is  virtue  itself!  But  all  women 
begin  by  virtue.  Between  ourselves,  I  own 
(but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  without  cause) 
I  am  growing  a  /ee^/e  jealous  !" 

"You  jealous? — absurd! — Your  principles 
are  too  strong  ! — your  philosophy  is  too  liberal !" 

•^  Laugh  if  you  please,  Mr.  Bachelor !  But 
the  indistinct  misgivings  of  Orosman  trouble 
my  brain.     And    who   do    you     think   is    my 
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Nerestan?     The  youth  you  saw  last  night  at 
Madame  D^Argenest^s  !'^ — 

"  Do  you  allude  to  Trelan  ?"  said  George, 
lowering  his  voice. 

"  Precisely  !  He  has  only  arrived  a  fortnight 
from  Lower  Normandy,  and  has  been  in  love 
with  my  wife  ten  days  of  it.  Loses  no 
time,  you  may  perceive  !  A  regular  Cherubino  ! 
— I  have  already  surprised  him  kneeling  before 
Clemence  in  ecstatic  fervour,  as  before  a  Ma- 
donna. The  boy  is  not  dangerous,  I  admit ; 
but  vengeance  is  the  solace  of  women  as  of  the 
gods." 

"  And  you  are  really  jealous  of  young  Trelan  V 
cried  Sordeuil,  maliciously. 

"  I  do  the  young  man  much  honour,  do  I 
not  ?  But  perhaps  it  is  spite,  not  jealousy. 
My  wife's  impertinence  of  this  morning  has 
piqued  me.  I  am  resolved  to  force  my  sullen 
charmer  to  a  reconciliation.^' 

"  Nothing  more  easy,  I  should  think." 
*^  On  the  contrary,  the  door  once  closed  on 
me,  it  depends  on  her  own    caprice  to  open  it 
again.     Ours,  as   you  know,  was  not  a  love- 
match  ;  and  naturally   wishing  to  diminish  the 
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weight  of  the  conjugal  chain,  and  retain  as  much 
as  possible  my  former  liberty,  we  adopted  the 
system  of  separate  apartments.  The  chamber 
of  Madame  D'Epernoz  is  her  citadel,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  render  myself  ridiculous 
by  taking  it  by  storm /^ 

"  But  if  you  have  no  other  mode  of  promot- 
ing a  reconciliation  ?  If  she  persist  in  refusing 
to  see  you  ?" 

^*  Women  seldom  persist  in  anything.  Ab- 
sence will  probably  bring  her  to  reason.  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  to  be  off  to  Fontainebleau, 
and  wait  the  return  of  fair  weather  after  my 
domestic  storm .^^ 

"  And  when  are  you  going,  then  ?"  inquired 
George,  with  increasing  interest. 

"  This  evening.  I  have  really  business  there, 
which  will  detain  me  some  days.  In  the  inter- 
val, Madame  D'Epernoz  will  recover  her  serenity 
of  mind.^' 

At  that  moment,  the  servant  brought  in  a 
letter  to  Sordeuil.  On  glancing  at  the  ad- 
dress, he  became  extremely  agitated,  rose,  and 
advancing  towards  the  window,  perused  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

o  2 
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"  I  know  not  what  I  write — I  am  be- 
wildered— broken-hearted  ! — Come  to  me  this 
evening,  and  assist  me  with  your  advice  ere  I 
become  wholly  distracted." 

"The  fellow  is  right/'  murmured  George, 
after  finishing  the  billet.  "  Her  Corsican  blood 
is  boiling  in  her  veins.  While  writing  this,  she 
thought  of  Madame  Javerval  more  than  of  me. 
No  matter !  " — 

"Of  what  on  earth  are  you  dreaming  !  "  cried 
D'Epernoz,  laughing  heartily.  "  That  note 
must  possess  supernatural  eloquence  !  —  You 
blush, — you  turn  pale, — you  tremble  ! — I  swear 
I  am  almost  envious  of  so  powerful  a  corre- 
spondent." 

Sordeuil  put  the  letter  into  his  pocket. 

"  Do  you  positively  go  to  Fontainebleau  this 
evening  ?  '^  said  he. 

"  Positively. — I  have  already  announced  my 
intention  to  my  wife  ;  and  had  formed  a  project, 
but  it  is  really  too  ridiculous  !"• — 

"  A  project  ? — Of  what  nature  ?  " — 

"  To  return  when  least  expected, — to-night  for 
instance, — and  surprise  my  inexorable  beauty. 
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I  should  like  to  know  exactly  how  she  passes 
her  time  during  my  absence." 

Sordeuil  remained  silent.  His  eyes  were  fixed, 
but  the  varying  muscles  of  his  forehead  an- 
nounced internal  commotion,  such  as  terminates 
in  one  of  those  resolutions  by  which  men  stake 
existence  itself  upon  the  hazard  of  a  die. 

"  Your  project  is  well  concerted/^  said  he  at 
length  ;  "  I  am  only  amazed  at  your  hesitation.'^ 

"  Seriously,  you  do  not  consider  it  mere  melo- 
drama ?  " — 

*'  And  if  it  were, — most  women  are  fond  of 
stage  effect.^' 

"Well  then,  since  you  approve  and  encourage 
me,  I  own  there  is  an  air  of  romance  in  the  adven- 
ture which  pleases  me.  I  could  almost  fancy  my- 
self a  young  man  again.  This  evening,  like  Henry 
IV.,  I  will  reconquer  my  kingdom,  or  know 
why.  It  will  be  more  amusing,  at  all  events, 
than  reading  Klopstock  with  Madame  Javerval  I" 

Wild  with  levity,  the  vain  young  man  sur- 
veyed himself  in  the  glass  from  top  to  toe,  as 
he  took  up  his  hat,  and  prepared  for  departure. 

"  I  will  go  out  with  you  if  you  choose,"  said 
Sordeuil,    who,  foreseeing   the   denouement    of 
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the  drama,  wished  to  avoid  a  further  interview 
with  Leopold;  and  he  accompained  D'  Epernoz 
out  of  the  house. 

As  the  door  closed  on  them,  young  Trelan 
rushed  out  of  the  room  in  which  he  had  been 
concealed,  jumped  into  a  cabriolet,  and  followed 
the  carriage  in  which  his  brother  was  accom- 
panying D'Epernoz  towards  the  Boulevard; 
where,  having  ascertained  the  direction  they 
were  taking,  he  continued  his  road  to  the  Rue 
de  Provence,  in  which  was  the  residence  of 
the  unfortunate  Clemence. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Unexpected  danger  often  inspires  even 
the  most  timid  characters  with  an  energy- 
equal  to  the  emergency.  The  horrible  secret 
just  confided  to  Leopold,  and  the  conversation 
he  partly  had  overheard,  stirred  up  all  the 
passions  of  his  soul;  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
confusion  of  mind,  two  rival  sentiments, — his 
fanatical  attachment  to  his  brother,  and  his 
quickly  conceived  passion  for  Madame  D'  Eper- 
noz,  —  stood  like  beacons,  which  in  a  storm 
point  out  to  mariners  the  rocks  and  shoals 
awaiting  them.  Exaggerating,  as  is  the  custom 
of  beneficent  hearts,   the  involuntary  error  of 
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having  introduced  the  seducer  of  Blanche  into 
the  bosom  of  his  family,  he  sought  only  such 
means  of  reparation,  as  were  reconcilable  with 
the  tenderness  of  his  new  attachment. 

"  I  will  avenge  my  brother,  yet  rescue  Cle- 
mence/^  exclaimed  he,  adopting  a  device  like  a 
knight  of  old  when  marching  to  battle.  The 
mind  calculates,  the  heart  improvisates its  plans; 
and  urged  by  the  impending  danger,  without 
taking  time  to  combine  his  operations,  the  young 
man  cleared  the  threshold  of  that  door  over 
which  he  never  passed  without  the  most  thril- 
hng  emotion. 

Madame  D'Epernoz  was  seated  in  her  drawing- 
room,  pensive  and  alone.  Surrendered  to  the  evil 
influence  of  the  passions,  her  soul  resembled  a 
vessel  deprived  of  its  helm,  buffeted  by  the 
remorseless  waves,  while  receding  more  and 
more  from  the  shore  amid  the  chances  of  a 
storm.  On  hearing  Trelan^s  name  announced, 
she  rose ;  gave  a  reproving  look  to  the  servant, 
and  remained  standing ; — her  eye  mournful,  head 
erect,  and  her  demeanour  chilling. 

Leopold,  on  the  other  hand,  seemed  half  be- 
wildered by  the  sight  of  the  object  of  his  hope- 
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less  attachment.  His  courage  vanished  as  the 
purport  of  his  mission  seemed  more  and  more 
impracticable.  Embarrassed  by  the  cold  recep- 
tion which  seemed  to  mistrust  the  object  of  his 
importunate  visit,  he  stammered  out  a  few  un- 
meaning words  ; — then,  with  sudden  recollection, 
drew  out  the  fan  he  had  found  at  his  brother's, 
and  offered  it  to  Madame  D'Epernoz. 

Startled  by  the  sight,  she  trembled  as  if  it 
were  a  dagger;  then  quickly  suppressing  her 
emotion,  fixed  a  stern  and  penetrating  eye  upon 
the  young  man. 

"  You  must  have  lost  it  at  the  ball  last 
night !"  said  Trelan,  generously  supplying  an 
excuse.  '*  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  it,  and 
have  hastened  to  bring  it  back  to  you.^' 

Clemence  accepted  the  fan,  which  she  only 
too  well  remembered  having  left  in  Sordeuil's 
hands  ;  and  opening  it  with  affected  indifference, 
observed, 

"  A  thousand  thanks  !  But  it  was  useless 
to  give  yourself  so  much  trouble.  In  the  state 
it  is,  you  must  perceive  that  I  cannot  use  it 
again." 

o3 
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"  Yes,  it  is  indeed  broken  \" — said  Leopold, 
"  broken  as  my  heart  !^' — 

"  You  are  out  of  spirits  ;  the  day  after  a  ball 
is  always  dull  and  dispiriting.  It  was  because 
aware  of  it  myself,  that  I  had  decided  to  receive 
nobody  this  morning." 

"  Pardon  my  intrusion,  madam  I"  cried 
Leopold.  "  Pardon  me — and  listen  to  me  ! 
Forgive  the  seeming  incoherence  of  my  conduct ! 
When  by  your  side,  I  am  always  agitated, — now 
more  than  ever.  But  I  have  need  of  courage ; 
for  though  I  would  give  my  life  not  to  offend 
you,  I  am  probably  about  to  displease  you  by 
an  irretrievable  offence  I" 

"  Let  me  spare  you  that  pain  then,  by  refusing 
to  listen!"  said  Madame  D'Epernoz,  to  whom 
the  conversation  was  becoming  embarrassing. 

"  You  fancy  that  it  is  of  myself  I  am  about 
to  speak? — No,  no! — Do  not  so  wrong  me! 
I  will  speak  only  of  yow,  of  you  for  whom  I 
would  sacrifice  my  life  ?' 

Clemence  advanced  to  the  fire-place,  and 
was  about  to  ring  the  bell ;  when  Leopold, 
with   all   the    ingenuousness   of  youth,    threw 
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himself  at  her  feet.  A  lover  of  twenty-one  is  as 
lavish  of  orenuflexions  as  a  devotee  of  four- 
score. 

"  Leave  the  room,  sir/'  said  Madame  D*Eper- 
noz,  sternly.  "  You  are  forfeiting  all  claims  to 
my  forbearance.""* 

"  You  mistake  me !"  remonstrated  Leopoldj 
in  a  supplicating  tone.  "  I  have  only  your 
interest  and  happiness  in  view.  Do  not  look  at 
me  thus  reproachfully.  You  cut  me  to  the  soul  !" 

"  Explain  yourself,  then," — said  Clemence, 
perplexed  by  his  air  of  sincerity. 

"  Lovely  as  you  are,"  persisted  the  young 
man,  **  is  it  wonderful  that  you  should  have  ad- 
mirers ? — gentle  as  you  are,  is  it  v»'onderful  that 
you  should  foster  their  audacious  hopes  by  un- 
intended encouragement?  But  oh!  beware! 
an  abyss  is  yawning  at  your  feet — the  hand  of 
the  tempter  is  about  to  betray  you  to  everlasting 
perdition  I" 

He  was  proceeding  in  this  eloquent  strain^ 
when  Madame  D'Epernoz  cut  him  short  by  one 
of  those  bitter  smiles,  peculiar  to  a  woman  as 
the  thorn  to  the  rose. 

"  I  fancied  you  a  student  at  law^  and  not  of 
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divinity/'  said  she,  sarcastically.  "  But  your 
attitude  is  not  suited  to  a  sermon.  A  preacher 
does  not  kneel.  For  want  of  a  pulpit,  let  me 
request  you  to  take  a  chair/^ 

Wounded  by  this  irony,  Leopold  rose  abruptly; 
and  pushing  back  the  chair  she  offered,  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,  madam,  be  more 
indulgent — be  yourself!  Fearful  dangers  im- 
pend over  you.  Your  honour, — life, — reputa- 
tion, are  at  stake  V  — 

Olemence  stood  amazed  and  irresolute. 

"  The  sermon  is  becoming  a  riddle,^^  said  she, 
^^  and  I  understand  the  one  as  little  as  I  admire 
the  other." 

Trelan  hesitated  for  a  time.  With  a  fal- 
tering voice  he  at  length  presumed  to  whisper, 
"  Are  you  really  attached  to  Monsieur  de 
Sordeuil  ?" 

Startled  beyond  all  power  of  self-control. 
Clemence  blushed  deeply,  then  turned  as  pale 
as  death.  Recovering  herself,  however,  she 
assumed  an  almost  queen-like  majesty,  and 
fixing  her  eyes  sternly  upon  Leopold,  prepared 
to  quit  the  room. 
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At  that  very  moment,  her  husband  appeared 
at  the  door.  A  profound  silence  ensued.  With  a 
look  of  defiance,  D'Epernoz  scrutinized  the  air 
and  demeanour  of  both  parties.  The  agita- 
tion of  Trelan,  who  seemed  nailed  to  the  floor, 
inspired  apprehensions  which  were  partly  dis- 
sipated by  the  haughty  and  indignant  counte- 
nance of  his  wife.  Standing  aside  to  let  her 
pass,  without  receiving  from  her  or  addressing 
her  a  word,  he  reclosed  the  door,  advanced  to- 
wards the  disappointed  visitor,  and  eyed  him 
from  head  to  foot  with  the  minute  inspection  of 
a  recruiting  serjeant.  A  sarcastic  laugh  sud- 
denly unsealed  his  lips,  while  his  eyes  fixed 
themselves  upon  the  right  knee  of  Leopold. 

"Monsieur  Trelan,^^  said  he,  "you  are  yet 
young  in  your  vocation.  Allow  me  to  give  you 
some  advice.  Another  time,  when  you  bend 
your  knee  before  a  lady,  choose  your  ground 
more  cautiously  !  Never  kneel,  for  instance, 
near  a  work-table.  Shreds  and  patches  of  silk 
or  worsted  are  apt  to  tell  tales  ! "" 

To  the  knees  of  Leopold  certain  threads 
of  coloured  wool,  corresponding  with  those  on 
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the  work-table,  were  in  truth  adhering.  A  mo- 
mentary glance  convinced  the  young  delinquent 
of  the  fact,  and  completed  his  confusion ;  while 
D'Epernoz  advanced  coolly  to  the  fire,  warmed 
the  points  of  his  feet  one  after  the  other  with 
the  utmost  deliberation^  whistling  all  the  time 
an  air  of  Rossini. 

"  It  is  three  o^clock,  Monsieur  Leopold  ; — are 
you  not  going  to  school  to-day  ? — I  am  bound 
for  the  Faubourg  St.  Jacques,  and  will  drop 
you  at  your  college,  if  you  think  proper.  You 
may  otherwise  chance  to  be  fined  for  straying 
out  of  bounds,'' 

A  dreadful  resolution,  meanwhile,  was  forming 
in  the  mind  of  young  Trelan.  ^'  There  is  but 
one  way  of  saving  her,^'  was  his  bitter  reflection. 
'*  I  must  satisfy  my  brother^s  vengeance  by 
killing  this  man,  or  she  is  lost  \'' 

Assuming  a  tone  of  defiance,  therefore,  he  ad- 
vanced a  few  steps  towards  his  host. 

"  You  are  pleased  to  be  insolent,  sir  !  "  said 
he,  fiercely. 

D'Epernoz,  astonished  in  his  turn,  felt  that 
an  insult  from  a  boy  of  eighteen,  of  which,  in  any 
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other  instance,  the  castigation  would  have  been 
prompt,  could  not  be  punished  save  on  those  un- 
equal grounds  before  which  a  man  of  scrupulous 
honour  is  bound  to  hesitate. 

From  respect  to  himself,  therefore,  he  sup- 
pressed his  indignation ;  and,  with  a  look  of  pity, 
replied — 

"  Your  professors,  young  man,  have  not  done 
their  duty.  Had  I  my  cane  here,  I  would  make 
amends  for  their  negligence." 

"  Betwixt  men,  sir,  such  affairs  are  de- 
cided with  swords,"  cried  Leopold  ;  "  and  the 
sooner  the  better." 

"You  deserve  a  further  caning  for  further 
impertinence  !" — replied  D'Epernoz,  whose  cool- 
ness seemed  to  increase  with  the  rage  of  his 
youthful  adversary.  "Your  education  seems 
strangely  neglected.  Learn,  sir,  that  it  is  per- 
missible to  deceive  a  husband  when  occasion 
offers ;  but  that  wantonly  to  provoke  him  is  a 
blunder." 

"  I  am  neither  a  maniac  nor  a  fool,  and  despise 
such  hollow  maxims  of  profligacy,"  cried  Leo- 
pold, while  D^Epernoz  bit  his  lips  with  impa- 
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tience.  "  Enough,  sir,  of  your  impertinent  advice 
and  vulgar  jests.  You  have  insulted  me,  and 
must  give  me  satisfaction." 

"  An  easier  task  than  to  give  you  common 
sense/'  said  the  man  of  the  world,  with  a  bitter 
sneer. 

^^  Your  hour — your  weapons  ?" — gravely  per- 
sisted Leopold. 

"  I  will  fight  you,  sir,  as  soon  as  you  have  a 
beard  on  your  face !"  cried  D'Epernoz,  out  of 
patience. 

^'  Unless  you  reply  seriously,  I  will  force  you 
in  spite  of  yourself,''  cried  Trelan,  "  by  insult- 
ing you  in  the  pubhc  streets." 

"  The  fellow  is  mad  !"  —  was  now  the 
conclusion  of  D'Epernoz  ;  "  and  to  fight  with 
him,  1  must  be  as  mad  as  himself. — Never- 
theless, I  begin  to  lose  my  temper  !"" 

"  No  better  moment  than  the  present,"  in- 
terrupted Leopold.  *'  It  is  only  three  o'clock, 
and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  at  hand." 

"  Impossible  ! — I  have  engagements," — cried 
D'Epernoz,  sullenly. 

"  To-morrow,  then,  I  request  you  to  keep 
yourself  disengaged,"  said  Leopold,  sternly. 
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^'  Be  it  so !"  cried  D'Epernoz^  impatiently. 
"  To-morrow  at  nine.  Since  you  insist  on  being 
chastised,  you  shall  have  the  punishment  of 
which  you  stand  so  much  in  need." 

"  My  chastiser,  at  all  events,  shall  not  re- 
turn alive  to  Paris !"  cried  young  Trelan  ; 
having  uttered  which  dramatic  phrase,  he 
haughtily  saluted  his  adversary,  and  left  the 
room  as  proudly  as  a  David  to  combat  a 
Goliath. 

'*  This  boy  has  mighty  original  notions  of  his 
own,"  mused  D'Epernoz,  after  his  departure. 
"  I  find  him  at  the  feet  of  my  wife  j  and  he 
wants  to  punish  me  for  the  discovery,  by  a 
bullet!  Ridiculous! — This  duel  will  make  me 
the  laughing-stock  of  Paris.  I  must  either 
pass  for  a  Herod — a  massacrer  of  innocents, — or 
— but  the  alternative  were  indeed  too  absurd  ! — 
I  would  give  the  best  horse  in  my  stables  he 
were  ten  years  older  !"" — 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

That  night,  between  eleven  and  twelve 
o'clock,  a  man  introduced  himself  into  the 
house  of  Madame  D'Epernoz,  through  a  private 
door  of  the  garden.  Next  to  architects  and 
burglars,  none  so  readily  familiar  with  the  loca- 
lities of  a  house,  as  lovers.  The  nocturnal  visiter 
evidently  belonged  to  one  of  these  three  classes ; 
for  though  the  night  was  dark,  he  steered  his 
way  among  the  flower-beds  with  the  security 
of  one  well  acquainted  with  the  spot. 

The  apartment  of  Madame  D'Epernoz  was 
on  the  first  floor,  and  communicated  with  the 
garden   by   a   back   staircase ;  at   the   door   of 
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which,  the  mysterious  stranger  took  out  a  pass- 
key.— Unluckily,  it  was  secured  by  a  bolt  within. 
Vexed  by  this  disappointment,  he  shook  the 
door  violently,  and  would  probably  have  alarmed 
the  house,  had  not  a  fresh  incident  inter- 
posed. 

Startled  by  so  unusual  a  noise  in  the  dead  of 
night,  Madame  D'Epernoz  emerged  from  her 
chamber  ;  and  having  thrown  up  the  window  on 
the  staircase,  she  made  a  sign  to  the  impatient 
visitor  to  withdraw.  Instead  of  obeying,  he  eyed 
the  distance  between  him  and  the  window,  as  if 
with  the  intention  of  scaling  it.  The  wall  was 
covered  with  a  treUis-work,  which  Sordeuil, 
with  the  nimbleness  of  a  sailor,  ascended  as 
easily  as  a  rope-ladder.  Before  Clemence  had 
recovered  her  astonishment,  he  was  by  her 
side ;  but  Madame  D^Epernoz,  horror-struck  by 
his  audacity,  earnestly  implored  him  to  retire. 

^'  What  means  this  madness  ?  Leave  me, — 
leave  me,  I  entreat !  ^'  cried  she.  ^'  You  will  be 
seen  ! — The  servants  are  still  about !  " — 

"  No,  no  !  all  is  safe,^' — whispered  George  ; 
and  half  by  force,  half  by  persuasion,  he  in- 
duced her  to  re-enter  her  apartment. 
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"Is  it  not  in  obedience  to  your  commands 
that  1  am  here  ? "" — said  he,  when  flinging  her- 
self on  a  chair  in  the  drawing-room  into  which 
she  suffered  herself  to  be  conducted,  she 
burst  into  tears.  ''  Did  you  not  write  to  me 
that ?  " 

"  When  I  wrote  that  letter  I  was  miserable, — 
I  was  frantic,'^  cried  she,  wildly  interrupting 
him. 

"  I  know  it,"  replied  George,  with  an  air  of 
concentrated  scorn.  "  I  am  aware  that  it  was 
revenge,  not  love,  that  summoned  me  hither. 
I  come,  therefore,  not  as  a  lover,  hut  as  an 
avengerj" 

Madame  D'Epernoz  shuddered  to  hear  her 
feelings  and  conduct  thus  coldly  analyzed. 
Her  spirit  recoiled  at  the  idea  of  such  a  con- 
federacy. At  that  moment,  in  spite  of  her 
previous  terrors,  she  felt  that  the  tender  and  de- 
voted Sordeuil  of  the  preceding  day,  was  less 
to  be  dreaded  than  the  stern  inquisitor  before 
her. 

^*  You  are  ungrateful,'^  said  she,  in  gentler 
accents.  "  It  was  not  revenge  that  invited  you 
hither.     You  have  long  entreated   me  to  give 
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you  my  picture  ;  how  was  I  to  convey  it  to  you 
amid  the  crowds  in  which  we  meet  ?  " — 

As  she  spoke,  she  drew  from  an  ebony 
cabinet  ornamenting  the  room,  a  small  medal- 
lion ;  and  touching  a  spring,  placed  it  open  in 
his  hands. 

"Your  portrait !  " — cried  he,  gazing  upon  it 
with  eyes  expressive  of  mingled  sadness  and 
exultation ;  and  for  a  moment,  he  stood  contem- 
plating it,  without  uttering  a  word  of  thanks. 
He  seemed  absorbed  in  painful  reflections. 

'^  Are  you  now  convinced  of  my  attachment  ?" 
— faltered  Clemence,  with  quivering  lips. 

Again  did  Sordeuil  cast  upon  her  a  melan- 
choly look,  such  as  Tyrrel  may  have  bestowed 
upon  the  sleeping  children  of  Edward,  ere  he 
perpetrated  his  monstrous  crime. 

"  And  if  I  had  myself  deceived  you  ?"  said  he, 
in  an  intense  whisper. — "If  all  this  time,  Cle- 
mence,  I  should  have  been  practising  upon  yor 
with  the  pretence  of  an  affection  of  which  I  am 
no  longer  capable? — If  my  heart  should  have 
been  cold  as  death,  while  the  warmest  passion 
breathed  from  my  lips?'* — 
"No, no  !'^— cried  Clemence,claspingherhands, 
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and  struck  with  a  momentary  apprehension  that 
the  being  to  whose  love  she  was  beginning  to  look 
for  support  and  consolation,  was  about  to  turn 
upon  her  as  an  enemy.  "  I  will  not  believe  it, 
I  cannot  believe  it ! — Kill  me  V — cried  she,  drop- 
ping suddenly  on  her  knees,  ^^  but  let  me  not 
believe  that  the  whole  world  is  leagued  against 
me  thus  !^' — 

The  stern  heart  of  the  avenger  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  utter  despair  depicted  in  the 
countenance  of  the  heartbroken  woman  before 
him. 

*'  You  have  prevailed  against  me  !'^ — whispered 
he,  gently  raising  her.  "  No,  Clemence,  I  can- 
not be  your  enemy ;  or  rather  your  confidence  in 
me  has  converted  me  into  a  friend.  Forgive — 
forgive  me !     For  the  future — '' 

At  that  moment,  a  sound  was  heard  in  the 
adjoining  chamber, 

^*  Mi/  husband !''  cried  Clemence.  ^^He  will 
find  you  here,  and  I  am  lost !" — 

A  momentary  gleam  of  hatred  brightened  the 
eyes  of  Sordeuil;  but  only  to  be  disarmed  anew 
by  the  tears  streaming  from  the  gentle  face  of 
his  victim.     Suppressing  the  impulses  of  hatred 
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prompting  him  to  a  cruel  act  of  retaliation, 
*•  Fear  nothing  !"  said  he.  "  Farewell ! — I  have 
taken  every  precaution  for  escape." 

And  flitting  like  a  shadow  from  her  presence, 
he  disappeared  through  the  open  window,  ere 
D'Epernoz  made  his  appearance  through  the 
opposite  door. 

Already  Sordeuil  was  out  of  sight,  among 
the  trees  of  the  ofarden. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"Leopold  is  right/'  muttered  George,  on  his 
arrival  at  home.  '*  To  injure  a  woman,  requires 
the  courage  of  a  coward;  and  mine,  thank 
Heaven,  is  still  that  of  a  man  !  " — 

The  remainder  of  the  night  he  devoted  to  the 
arrangement  of  his  affairs ; — at  the  close  of 
which,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  his  brother, 
enclosing  his  will^  to  which  was  added  the 
miniature  of  Clemence. 

"  If  I  die^"  thought  he,  "he  will  return  it  in 
safety  to  her  hands.'' 

Softened  by  this  generous  resolution,  he  en- 
joyed a  longer  and  calmer  sleep  than  he  had 
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tasted  for  ten  months  past ;  and  awaking  at  an 
early  hour,  advanced  to  the  window,  and  threw 
it  open.  The  sky  was  pure, — the  air  nipping  ; 
the  trees  in  the  Champs  Elysees  white  with  frost. 
A  bright  January  sun  sparkled  upon  the  crys- 
talline boughs,  which  resembled  a  procession  of 
gigantic  phantoms. 

'^  A  choice  day  for  a  duel !" — thought  George. 
*'  A  cold  grave  is  waiting  for  one  of  us  r* — 

At  that  moment,  a  hackney-coach,  rolling 
slowly  along,  stopped  suddenly  before  the  house, 
and  a  man  got  out.  "  It  is  D'Epernoz  !  ^'  cried 
Sordeuil,  joyfully; — *^  Heaven  is  just!"— And 
he  went  forward  to  meet  him  as  eagerly  as  a 
parent  to  greet  his  child  after  ten  years'  absence. 
— They  met  on  the  stairs. 

"  I  am  come  to  ask  a  service  of  you,"  said 
D'Epernoz,  whose  dress  was  in  complete  dis- 
order, and  his  countenance  convulsed  with 
agitation. 

"  I  have  also  a  favour  to  ask  of  yow  r'  said 
George,  with  a  ferocious  glance. 

"  Anything  you  please ;  but  first  grant  me  a 
moment's  attention,  I  have  just  had  a  duel — *' 
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'*  A  duel  ? "  interrupted  the  husband  of 
Blanche.     "  You  are  not  wounded,  I  trust  ?  *' — 

And  with  sanguinary  solicitude,  he  opened  the 
waistcoat  of  him  he  looked  upon  as  his  legiti- 
mate prey,  and  became  furious  upon  perceiving 
some  spots  of  blood  upon  his  shirt. 

"Thanks,  thanks  for  your  anxiety!" — said 
D^Epernoz.  "  I  am  not  wounded  ; — this  is  the 
blood  of  my  adversary.  He  is  in  the  coach 
below, — he  has  fainted  -,  and  as  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  carry  him  to  the  Rue  St.  Jacques, 
may  I  entreat  you  to  receive  him  here  ?  *' 

''  The  Rue  St.  Jacques  ?  ^^— 

"  Yes,  he  lives  there.  It  is  the  young  man  of 
whom  I  spoke  to  you  yesterday, — Leopold 
Trelan." 

"  My  brother  ! '' — ejaculated  George. 

Before  D'Epernoz  had  time  to  recover  the 
shock  conveyed  by  this  fearful  revelation, 
George  had  quitted  the  room  and  turned  the 
key  upon  him.  He  was  already  beside  the 
coach,  the  door  of  which  he  opened  with  a 
trembling  hand. 

There  lay  extended  upon  the  cushions  the 
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unfortunate  Leopold,  supported  by  the  fellow- 
student  who  had  acted  as  second.  Amid  the 
folds  of  the  cloak  in  which  he  was  enveloped^  his 
pale  face  was  partly  discoverable ;  while  his  half- 
closed  eyes  evinced,  by  the  spasmodic  contrac- 
tions of  the  lids,  the  tortures  he  was  suffering. 
Upon  the  opposite  seat,  was  Monsieur  Javerval, 
pale  as  death,  holding  a  case  upon  his  knees, 
and  two  swords  between  his  legs. 

"  Ah  !  Monsieur  de  Sordeuil, — what  a  mis- 
fortune!"— cried  he,  casting  a  look  of  compassion 
upon  the  wounded  student, — "a  child  of  eighteen 
years  of  age, — poor  fellow, — poor  fellow  !  " — 

Assisted  by  the  other  second,  George  carried 
his  wounded  brother  into  the  house,  and  laid  him 
on  the  bed.  The  sailor,  though  familiarised  with 
scenes  of  bloodshed,  controlled  with  dijfficulty  the 
emotions  of  fraternal  affection;  but  the  surgeon 
who  was  called  in,  upon  dressing  the  wound, 
declared  that  though  serious  it  was  not  mortal, 
and  that  he  could  answer  for  his  life. 

Sordeuil  now  breathed  more  freely,  and 
seemed  to  recover  his  self-possession.  Detain- 
ing the  surgeon  as  he  was  about  to  depart, — 
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"  A  moment,  sir!"  said  he,  "  we  are  likely  to 
stand  in  further  need  of  your  skill/^ 

D'Epernoz,  equally  restored  to  composure, 
had  also  recovered  his  usual  assurance,  and 
was  sitting  carelessly  in  his  arm-chair,  while 
the  others  attended  upon  Leopold.  He  was 
evidently  prepared  for  all  extremities.  On 
seeing  the  brother  of  the  wounded  man  ad- 
vance, he  quietly  rose  to  meet  him.  The 
countenance  of  George  was  calm  and  dignified, 
as  became  a  man  about  to  stake  his  life  against 
that  of  his  mortal  enemy. 

"  I  am  the  brother  of  Leopold  Trelan,  and 
the  husband  of  Blanche,^^  said  he,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  I  conclude,  sir,  you  understand  me." 

"  Perfectly!''— replied  D'Epernoz,  "and  I 
am  at  your  orders." 

Turning  towards  the  bed,  George  now  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  student,  who  had  served 
as  second  to  his  brother. 

"  You  officiated  as  second  to  Monsieur  Tre- 
lan," said  he.  "  May  I  hope  that  you  will  do 
me  the  same  honour  V 

*'  And     you,     my    dear     Javerval,"    cried 
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D'Epernoz^  "  1  sadly  fear  your  breakfast  will 
get  cold,  but  I  must  trouble  you  again." 

"  Another  duel  ?^^ — exclaimed  the  banker, 
turning  absolutely  green  with  terror.  "  What 
can  be  the  meaning  of  all  this  V — 

"  Be  pleased,  sir,  to  remain  with  your  patient,'^ 
said  George,  to  the  surgeon.  "  We  will  call 
you  when  necessary.^'  All  this  was  uttered 
as  quietly  as  though  he  were  simply  doing  the 
honours  of  his  house  ! — "  Let  us  now  adjourn  to 
the  drawing-room,^^  said  he  ;  "I  will  take  care 
that  we  are  not  interrupted/^ 

Vain  were  the  remonstrances  of  poor  Javerval, 
vain  the  expostulations  of  the  student.  D'Eper- 
noz  entreated  them  to  refrain  from  fruitless,  in- 
terference. 

"  There  is  neither  explanation  nor  arrange- 
ment possible  !  One  of  us  must  fall  !"  said  he; 
— "  and  we  shall  excite  less  attention  here  than 
by  returning  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne." 

In  the  interim,  Sordeuil  had  been  arranging 
the  furniture  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the 
combat.  Both  took  off  their  coats,  and  drew 
their  swords  ;  George  selecting  for  his  use  the 
weapon  used  by  his  brother. 
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The  seconds  remained  at  the  two  opposite 
doors  of  the  room,  the  space  between  being  too 
small  to  admit  of  their  advancing  without 
danger.  The  encounter  was  rapid  and  terrible  ; 
and  D'Epernoz,  in  spite  of  his  skill  as  a  swords- 
man, soon  received  a  deadly  thrust  which 
stretched  him  on  the  floor. 

On  hearing  the  fall  of  the  body,  the  surgeon 
hurried  into  the  room,  and  having  speedily  ex- 
amined the  wound,  glanced  expressively  to- 
wards the  seconds,  but  without  expressing  his 
opinion.  On  this  mute  and  sinister  declaration, 
D'Epernoz,  making  an  effort,  raised  himself  upon 
his  elbow. 

*' Mortal— is  it  not?^' — said  he,  with  a  firm 
voice.  '^The  weapon  has  traversed  my  lungs. 
Jn  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  all  will  be  over.  I 
trust  my  young  friend  in  the  adjoining  room 
has  a  better  chance  !" 

"No,  no,  my  dear  friend  ! — you  will  not  die  ! 
— you  shall  not  die,^^ — interrupted  the  banker, 
hastening  to  support  him,  while  big  tears  rolled 
down  his  own  cheeks. 

"Here  still,  my  dear  Javerval?" — faltered 
the  wounded  man,  whose  stifled  voice  announced 
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an  inward  hemorrhage.  "I  fear  lam  preventing 
your  breakfasting. — Forgive  me  ! — Ah,  you  have 
on  your  emerald  studs  to-day  ?  Your  wife  will 
be  at  the  Theatre  Frangais  this  evening. — Be  so 
good  as  to  explain  to  her  the  motive  of  ray  ab- 
sence, iou  can  bear  witness  to  the  impos- 
sibility of  my  joining  her. — I  have  every  desire 
to  keep  the  engagement." — 

'^  I  will  not  fail  to  tell  her  so!"  sobbed  the 
banker,  pressing  his  hand  and  retaining  his 
blindness  to  the  last. 

D'Epernoz  was  now  silent.  He  seemed  to 
make  an  effort  for  the  recovery  of  breath, — 
his  respiration  becoming  every  moment  more 
and  more  impeded.  Casting  a  dim  and  glassy 
look  around  the  room,  his  eye  fixed  upon  George. 
He  was  preparing  to.  die  with  all  the  haughty 
self-sufiSciency  of  a  Roman  gladiator. 

"As  to  you,  Monsieur  de  Sordeuil/'  said  he, 
*'  or  rather  Monsieur  Trelan,  if  you  prefer  the 
name,  I  cannot  charge  you  with  commissions 
for  Blanche.  It  is  I,  on  the  contrary,  who  solicit 
yours.  'The  play  is  played  out  P  as  I  know 
not  what  emperor  was  pleased  to  say.^' 

At  this  last  outrage,  George  rushed  towards 
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the  desk  in  which  he  had  locked  up  his  will; 
took  out  the  miniature,  and  kneeling  beside  the 
dying  man,  placed  it  triumphantly  under  his 
eyes. 

The  shock  was  electric !  A  flash  of  fury 
sparkled  in  the  dying  eyes  of  D'Epernoz ;  who, 
writhing  like  a  crushed  snake,  would  fain  have 
rushed  upon  his  enemy.  But  the  powers  of  hfe 
had  departed.  At  that  moment,  he  fell  back, 
to  rise  no  more. 

The  injured  husband  was  avenged  ! — 
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